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AD ASTRA PER ASPERA: MEDITATIONS ON 
THE ECOLOGY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION* 


Paut L. Becketr 
State College of Washington 


HE SOMEWHAT TRITE Latin motto with which I have chosen 

to preface the title of this address is, | presume, familiar to all of 

you, at least to all of you old enough to have been exposed to a 

little Latin on your way through high school. It was in my day one of the 

standard entries in high school autograph books, along with such gems as 

“Roses are red; violets are blue; sugar is sweet; and so are you,” and the 

inevitable scrawl by someone on the back cover to the effect that that 

particular friend, “by hook or by crook,” was going to be the “last in this 
durned book.” 

It is also— “ad astra per aspera,” that is, “to the stars through diffi- 
culties” — the motto of the great state of Kansas, and perhaps of some 
other states as well; and about as good a four-word description as one 
could devise of some of the United States’ recent efforts in the field of space 
travel. 

But I did not come here today to teach you Latin, or to entertain you 
with light talk or jokes about President Eisenhower. I came to make a 
presidential address, which, as I understand it, is quite a different thing. 
I am still not sure just what a presidential address should contain, though 
I have been pondering this question for several months and studying the 
published addresses of my illustrious predecessors in the presidency of this 
association. But of one thing I am sure, and that is that a presidential ad- 
dress to an assemblage such as this must not be merely entertaining. Some- 
where in it there must be some food for thought, some evidence that the 
president is a thinker, a man of parts. Not much food, perhaps, and not 
much evidence, but some. Otherwise, some of the intellectuals in the audi- 
ence — and there are always a few intellectuals in an association such as 
ours — are going to get the idea that they shouldn’t have voted for this 
man for president in the first place, and perhaps start a movement to have 
his name expunged from the list of ex-presidents — which is a horrible 
thing for a man about to become an ex-president to contemplate. 

I come now to the subject of my talk today, since I don’t think I can 
get away much longer with beating around the bush. I would like to talk 
for a little while about just a few of the aspera one can expect to encounter 
if he is fortunate enough (or foolish enough, depending on the way you 


* Presidential address delivered at the eleventh annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
gy Science Association at Montana State University, Missoula, Montana, May 
3, 1958. 
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look at it) to get involved in technical assistance work in one of the sup- 
posedly “underdeveloped” countries of the world. 

I have chosen this subject because it is something I have learned a little 
about in the course of two technical assistance assignments in recent years, 
and because I have become pretty firmly convinced, on the basis of this 
experience, of the potential value and usefulness of developing something 
in the way of a “case literature” of technical assistance administration 
made up of reports by ex-participants. 

Much of what one is likely to read or hear about technical assistance 
nowadays is either overoptimistic, and glosses over hazards, failures, and 
difficulties in the interest of presenting a roseate picture to taxpayers and 
inquiring Congressmen, or goes to the other extreme in an effort to prove 
that the whole business is a giant boondoggle and a waste of the taxpayer's 
money. Neither extreme represents, of course, anything like a true picture 
of what has been going on all over the world these past ten years or so, 
or anything approximating the picture one gets if he is actually involved 
in technical assistance work abroad. 

My own experience in such work, as at least some of you know, has 
embraced not only two quite different and rather widely separated Asian 
countries, but also two quite different, and very interestingly different, 
forms of technical assistance. 

From the fall of 1951 through the summer of 1953, I was engaged first 
in setting up and then in directing an academic training program in public 
administration at the American University of Beirut in Lebanon, under a 
contract between the university and the U.S. Technical Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. This was a fascinating and, for me at least, a tremendously 
educational and rewarding experience. I will not have time to say much 
about it here, except as it relates to the subject of this talk.' 

More recently I was drawn into a technical assistance assignment of 
a very different kind, this time in Pakistan under the auspices of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Public Administration and the Ford 
Foundation. Ford has since late 1953 or early 1954 had a contract with 
the Pakistan government to furnish technical assistance to the Pakistan 
Planning Board; the Harvard Graduate School was chosen to administer 
the program, and has had a team of advisers and consultants working with 
the Board since the spring of 1954. Mainly they have been general econo- 
mists, agricultural economists, finance and industries specialists, and engi- 
neers, with a sprinkling of architects and sociologists. However, on three 
occasions public administration consultants have been brought in for rela- 





*For published reports on this experience, see “Letters from Beirut” (with Fredrick Bent), 
Public Administration Review, XIII (1953), 1-11; and “Public Administration Training 


as Technical Assistance: Some Further Observations Based on Experience in Beirut,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 151-72. 
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tively short periods of time; 1 was the third of these and served as the 
Board’s adviser in this field from early February through August of last 
year. During the early stages of this project, the prime objective was the 
formulation of a first Five-Year Plan of economic development which 
would be reasonably well suited to Pakistan’s needs and capabilities. This 
job was substantially completed by the spring of 1956. By the time I 
arrived, the emphasis was on ensuring and expediting the first Plan’s imple- 
mentation, and there was some talk of getting the formulation of a second 
Plan under way. 

I can speak, then, today as one having had some experience in a U.S. 
government-sponsored project, and some experience in a project not so 
sponsored or financed; as one having some experience in a university-based 
training program abroad, and some experience in administrative research 
within the government of one of the “underdeveloped” countries. 

Even so, I would like to stress the fact that I am not inclined to pose 
as an “expert” on the problems I shall be discussing. All I can do, and all 
I intend *o try to do, is to offer a few purely personal observations concern- 
ing the environment in which technical assistance administration must be 
carried on, speaking from the field operator’s viewpoint. 

To anyone here today who may have had comparable experience, 
nothing I am going to say, probably, will come as any surprise, and such 
persons may disagree either with some of the things I say, or with the way 
I say them. For the larger number who have not yet had such experience, 
what I have to say may possess at least some interest and value. 

I propose to divide the problems I shall be discussing into two main 
categories: First, some problems which are “internal” or “domestic,” in 
the sense that they are either internal to such organizations as the old 
Technical Co-operation Administration and the present International Co- 
operation Administration, or are products of the domestic environment; 
And second, a few problems which are inherent in the “foreign” environ- 
ment in which technical aid operations are necessarily carried on. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DoMESTIC AND INTERNAL ENVIRONMENTS 

High on any list of “domestic” environmental factors hampering the 
proper administration of the United States government’s technical aid pro- 
gram, I would place its overinvolvement in the ebb and flow of domestic 
partisan politics. 

I am not arguing, of course, that it can or should be removed from the 
political arena entirely. Politicians, Congressmen, the press, and the Amer- 
ican people generally have every right to question, investigate, and criticize 
either specific projects or the aims, administration, and effectiveness of the 
program as a whole. 
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But all too much criticism and political debate on the subject has been 
shallow or even downright ignorant, narrowly partisan in motive, and con- 
sequently destructive rather than constructive. The effect has been to befog 
the real issues, to confuse the American taxpayer about the purposes for 
which his money is being spent, and to obstruct the processes of technical 
assistance administration. 

Of one thing I am sure on the basis of my own experience, and that 
is that such administration cannot be carried forward effectively on a fit- 
and-jerk, hand-to-mouth, feast-and-famine basis. Much long-range plan- 
ning and programming is called for if the best results are to be achieved. 
Yet this is difficult, whether in Washington, D.C., or in the field, when at 
the opening of each new session of Congress the cry is raised that there 
must be an end to all “giveaway programs,” and no one knows until many 
months later what the outcome of the newest attack by the foes of foreign 
aid will be. I hardiy need tell you, incidentally, that this perennial uproar 
is a source of wonderment, uncertainty, and confusion among our friends 
abroad. 

Actually, it is pretty obvious, isn’t it, that we are going to be involved 
in the business of giving aid for quite a long time? Even if we reached 
some kind of an understanding with the Russians tomorrow, does anyone 
here think that it would be either desirable or feasible to chop off the flow 
of American technical and economic assistance to “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries immediately? I doubt it. There is every reason, therefore, for taking 
the long view and for seeking to develop long-range policies, programs, and 
techniques calculated to produce the best and most economical results. 
Fit-and-jerk policy making and programming on a year-to-year basis is the 
opposite of economical. Political and Congressional leaders should sooner 
or later come to recognize this. 

Administrative myopia and arteriosclerosis 

However, it would be quite unfair, in my opinion, to attempt to place 
all the blame for what I have termed “fit-and-jerk” programming and fail- 
ure to develop sensible long-range policies governing the administration of 
technical assistance on Congressmen, other political leaders, or critics of 
foreign aid. 

True, the “politics” of foreign aid has given administrators of Ameri- 
can programs considerable excuse for not tailoring the scope and duration 
of projects to fit the needs of the case, for indulging in unrealistic assump- 
tions about what can be accomplished in a given time, for overvaluing 
schemes expected to produce quick returns, for letting individual projects 
languish in uncertainty while awaiting contract renewals, and so on. But 
it is my impression that “politics” alone will not explain any of these 
things; administrators must share responsibility. And I am inclined to 
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wonder whether the top-echelon personne! of the Technical Co-operation 
Administration and its successor agencies, FOA and ICA, in lieu of using 
political factors as an excuse for questionable policies and decisions, have 
done all they could to escape the necessity for embracing such policies and 
making such decisions by educating Congressmen, other politicians, and 
the American public concerning the realities of technical assistance admin- 

Perhaps I am unduly sensitive on this point because of some of the 
experiences I had with visiting Technical Co-operation Administration rep- 
resentatives while directing the training program at AUB. Admittedly that 
was a long time ago, and it is charitable to assume that a great deal has 
probably been learned since then about the need for long-range program- 
ming, about what kind of programs are feasible, and how to set up and 
administer various types of projects. 

But I remember one visting headquarters “expert” with a vocational 
education background who spent one entire morning arguing with us in 
Beirut that none of the training we were attempting to offer, whether in 
public administration, economics, industrial chemistry, public health work, 
engineering, or agriculture, should require more than from three to six 
months. He obviously had not even the faintest understanding of the en- 
vironment we were working in, of the background and caliber of our 
trainees, or of the time required for adequate training in fields such as 
these under the best conditions. Needless to say, we did not “buy” his 
theories; but I assure you it was not for want of attempted salesmanship 
on his part. And I am sure that he went back to Washington and reported 
that the men in charge of programs at AUB were both an academic and 
pigheaded lot. 

A far more signficant example of what might be termed administra- 
tive myopia plus a measure at least of administrative arteriosclerosis was 
TCA’s handling of the renewal of the AUB contract in 1952-53. 

The original contract, which had been signed in late April, 1951, was 
a two-year agreement. Obviously, well before its expiration, the university, 
and especially those of us in charge of TCA-sponsored programs, badly 
needed to know whether the project was going to be continued, and if so, 
on what terms. Staff replacements would need to be sought out and hired 
and moved to the scene of operations (a task entailing months at best); 
the university could not plan or budget intelligently until the matter was 
settled; students partially through their training were entitled to some assur- 
ances concerning its continuance; and so forth. All this was certainly self- 
evident and known both to local TCA representatives (there was a con- 
siderable TCA operation in Lebanon separate and distinct from the uni- 
versity program) and to headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
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Nevertheless, negotiations regarding a new contract were permitted to 
drag on from some time early in the fall of 1952 until near the end of June, 
1953. At one stage TCA was urging the university to agree to a one-year 
extension, which would have been downright silly from any viewpoint. 
The university urged three years. A two-year extension was finally agreed 
upon, but the news did not reach Beirut until June 29, 1953, Commence- 
ment Day. In the meantime, trainee morale had been seriously and quite 
needlessly damaged by the months of uncertainty; initiation of the very 
complex job of selecting new trainees for 1953-54 had been seriously de- 
layed, and the hiring of staff replacements gravely impeded. It is this sort 
of thing I was thinking of when I referred critically above to the practical 
disadvantages of what I termed “fit-and-jerk” programming. 

The new AUB contract had the further important defect, looked at 
from the university’s standpoint, of being so drawn as to throw upon the 
university financial risks which the institution was really in no position 
to bear, should trainee fellowship quotas for any reason go unfilled. I think 
I am inclined to be even more critical of this as a token of bureaucratic 
attitudes in such matters than of the unnecessary delay in contract nego- 
tiation. 

There can be no question but that TCA (which about that time 
became FOA) was getting a bargain of enormous worth in being able to 
avail itself of AUB’s 90-year accumulation of physical and academic re- 
sources and its unique prestige throughout the region it serves. Why, then, 
should it have asked the university (which, like its stateside counterparts, 
is chronically hard-pressed for funds) to assume any new risks whatever 
in connection with programs undertaken at United States government be- 
hest? What had been insisted on, in the course of the contract negotiations, 
was the crediting of all prospective tuition payments in behalf of the agreed- 
upon quotas of scholarship students against the over-all costs of the pro- 
gram, and the subtraction of these amounts from FOA’s direct grant to 
AUB. This meant that if the projected numbers of qualified students ma- 
terialized, well and good; but if they did not, the university, which was 
obligating itself to staff up for these numbers, would be left holding the 
bag; and would, in effect, be penalized, if it resulted in unfilled quotas, for 
maintaining high standards in the selection of trainees. 

This, I submit, was neither wise nor just. It would have been more to 
the point, and certainly fairer to the university, to have included in the 
contract a sum designed to take care of part of the institution’s general 
operating expenses, in partial payment for the use of its established facili- 
ties and good will. The contract did include an item labeled “overhead,” 
but this meant only overhead directly connected with the administration 
of the special programs. 
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As noted, this was long ago, in the history of United States technical 
assistance administration, and I am quite willing to assume that everyone 
concerned has learned a good deal since then about all of the problems 
involved in this type of endeavor. I must say, however, that it is not my 
impression that the millenium is about to set in. Rather I would guess, on 
the basis of my recent opportunity to observe ICA at work in Pakistan, 
and some contact with various university programs abroad, that there have 
been both gains and losses in the years since 1953. The administrative 
myopia I have complained of probably has been, and certainly should have 
been, considerably ameliorated by added experience. There must by now 
be relatively few problems on which some insight gained from experience 
cannot be brought to bear. And, despite high turnover, or perhaps I should 
say, in part because of it, the number of experienced persons involved in 
or potentially available for such work has certainly greatly increased. 

Partly for these reasons, however — that is, the growing abundance of 
precedent and of administrators who think they have learned the tricks of 
the trade —I wonder if the other ailment I mentioned a few minutes ago 
(that is, what I dubbed administrative arteriosclerosis) may not be growing 
progressively worse. 

I suppose some tendency in this direction might be expected, for it is 
perhaps safe to say that administrative arteries, like human arteries, are 
prone to harden and grow more constrictive with age. The question is, how 
far has the disease progressed in United States technical assistance adminis- 
tration? Has it reached the point where it constitutes a serious impediment 
to effective and efficient operation? 

Obviously, without having undertaken a systematic and rather far- 
ranging study of TCA-FOA-ICA operations and procedures, I cannot pre- 
tend to be able to answer questions like these with the precision of a C. 
Northcote Parkinson. Are there some here today, by the way, who have 
not yet discovered historian Parkinson’s delightful little spoof of adminis- 
tration entitled Parkinson’s Law and Other Studies? * 

Coming back to my own very imprecise and unParkinsonian observa- 
tions, let me say that it is my impression, based on a comparison of experi- 
ence in a TCA-sponsored program in the early days of “Point TV” with 
what I was able to observe of ICA operations in Pakistan less than a year 
ago, that there has probably been a good deal of change since 1951-53 in 
the direction of more elaborate organization and procedures, more paper 
work, and multiple checks on action and decision-making. Parkinson’s law 
at work. It is further my impression — and let it be emphasized that I am 
here voicing only personal impressions — that such change has not all been 
beneficial in terms of permitting field administrators to get on with their 


* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. 
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main job, which is program planning and administration, and of allowing 
them adequate discretion to tailor their operations to local needs, prob- 
lems, and opportunities. I suppose my biases are showing here; remember 
I warned you I would be speaking from the field operator’s viewpoint, 
and from that viewpoint only. 

I think I saw in microcosm in Beirut the way in which a new agency 
gradually establishes and strengthens its control over far-flung and scat- 
tered field operations which have been set up hurriedly on a “crash” basis. 
Those of us responsible for establishing programs at AUB in the fall of 
1951 were “on our own” to an extraordinary degree, considering the fact 
that the programs were U.S. government financed and sponsored. This 
was due in part to the terms of the contract under which we were work- 
ing, which left the university an unusual degree of autonomy in program 
administration. But it was unquestionably due also to the fact that TCA, 
being a brand-new agency still in the throes of its own creation, simply 
wasn’t organized yet to supervise us closely, or to interfere with our dis- 
cretion within the rather broad terms of the contract with the university. 
This substantial freedom from outside control persisted, but in ever-lessen- 
ing degree, throughout my two years at AUB. It became more and more 
clear, as time went on, that our relative independence was disturbing to 
the TCA leadership at both the regional and the headquarters levels, and 
there was a steady growth in effort to bring us under what this leadership 
considered “proper” supervision. I am sure the same tendency was evident 
in the years that followed. 

I am not arguing, of course, for no central supervision of such pro- 
grams at all. What I am concerned about is the kind and degree of “super- 
vision” which chokes off initiative, wastes everyone’s time in needless paper 
work, and prevents necessary adaptations of both policies and techniques 
to the realities of the field environment. 


The internal communication problem 


It would be hard to overestimate, it seems to me, either the import- 
ance or the difficulty of the communication problem faced by technical 

All sizable organizations have such a problem, of course, and faulty 
communication is often if not invariably a factor in what I have labeled 
administrative myopia and arteriosclerosis. But I have come to believe that 
the communication problems of technical assistance organizations, or for 
that matter of any kind of an organization engaged in work overseas, are 
inherently so much more difficult than those involved in domestic admin- 
istration as to give them a new dimension. 

There are, of course, special distance barriers and other physical ob- 
stacles to overcome. Clever as we Americans think we are nowadays in 
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annihilating distances by means of airplane, wire, and radio wave, I am 
sure it is still safe to say that, in terms of physical barriers to communica- 
tion alone, it is one thing to maintain close and effective relations with 
field units scattered throughout the continental United States, and quite 
another to maintain anything like comparable relationships with units 
scattered over most of the free world. After all, one of the prime needs 
of at least a good many of the so-called “underdeveloped” countries in 
which technical assistance is likely to be carried on is improved physical 
communication facilities. Anyone who has spent much time in Asia or 
Africa probably can tell stories of letters which never reached their desti- 
nation, of feeling it necessary to eye-witness the cancellation of stamps on 
outgoing mail because otherwise some underpaid postal employee might 
steal the stamps and throw the letters away, of goods shipments delayed 
for weeks or months, of cables days late in arriving, and so on. All this 
is simply part of the cost of doing business in some of the countries I have 
visited, and one soon learns to treat it as such. 

However, I really was not thinking primarily of heightened physical 
barriers to communication when I said a few moments ago that, in my 
judgment at least, the communication problem faced by technical assist- 
ance organizations is uniquely challenging. 

Rather I was thinking of the inevitable accentuation of certain psychic 
barriers to satisfactory communication between headquarters and field, par- 
ticularly of what is usually called the “frame-of-reference” barrier. 

Some frame-of-reference distortions and difficulties can be anticipated, 
of course, in dealings between a head office in Washington, D.C., and field 
units located in the continental United States. I need not tell anyone here 
that the climate of the District of Columbia is not the climate of New 
Orleans, Albuquerque, or Missoula, and not merely in terms of such factors 
as heat and cold, relative humidity, and altitude. The climate of all these 
places varies also in terms of the configuration of economic, social and 
political influences conditioning administrative judgments and behavior. 
No one who knows much of anything about the way decentralized organiza- 
tions function needs to be told this. 

I suggest, however, on the basis of both my own experience in work 
abroad and subsequent observation of FOA and ICA operations, that the 
frame-of-reference problem in domestic administration, important though 
it be, is really very simple in comparison with that inherent in all overseas 
operations. 

Whatever the occasional failures in communication, misunderstand- 
ings, and mistakes due to frame-of-reference distortions and difficulties in 
purely domestic administration, the men concerned have at least the great 
advantage of speaking a common language, in the sense that they are all 
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functioning within the same mutually familiar general framework of cul- 
tural influences, custom, politics, and administration. In this sense, they 
can understand each other, and each other’s position and problems, even 
when they are led by influences emanating from their own special environ- 
ments to disagree. 

The language of technical assistance administration is, on the other 
hand, inherently a babel of tongues — and I am not referring to the fact 
that the peoples being assisted will probably use many different languages. 
Rather I refer to the fact that, by its very nature, any kind of overseas 
administration produces a babel of tongues in headquarters-field relation- 
ships. 

Headquarters will still be close and will probably strongly feel its vul- 
nerability to the domestic political pressures of which I have spoken. These 
can be expected to influence its reactions to communications from the field 
and its own communications to the field. 

Field units, on the other hand, will now be operating in, and speaking 
the languages of, perhaps half a hundred exotic environments fundamen- 
tally different from that of central office personnel. 

Small wonder that mistakes in judgment occur, frictions develop, and 
front-office communications sometimes seem to field men to bear no rela- 
tion whatever (or worse still, the wrong relation) to their particular prob- 
lems, needs, and opportunities. Especially if the front office makes the 
fundamental mistake of erroneously assuming that it knows better than 
the field what the field’s needs and problems are, and lightly values the 
field’s communications. 

I saw this problem illustrated in almost every contact we had with 
TCA headquarters and regional office personnel during my two years in 
Beirut. The most extreme example of frame-of-reference distortion of 
judgment I ever expect to encounter I have already cited as illustrating an 
extreme case of administrative myopia. I refer, of course, to the gentleman 
who thought we should be turning out engineers, economists, public health 
experts, and finished administrators in from three to six months. It is only 
fair to add, I think, that in this instance the distortion was perhaps as much 
a matter of personal biases and limitations as of headquarters conditioning. 
Nevertheless, the man had been hired to represent and was representing 
TCA, and essentially the same type of distortion, traceable to the influence 
of the headquarters environment coupled with ignorance of the Beirut 
environment, was evident in the thinking of all other headquarters emis- 
saries. 

The situation should be better now, since certainly a major source of 
our difficulties in Beirut five to seven years ago was the relative inexper- 
ience and ignorance of almost everyone concerned. 
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But I think it is entirely safe to predict that the problem of communi- 
cation in technical assistance operations is never likely to become as simple 
as in wholly domestic operations of comparable scope. The views, judg- 
ments, and communications of humans will always be conditioned and in 
some degree distorted by the settings in which they function, and the result- 
ing barriers to satisfactory communication and working relationships will 
always be particularly hard to surmount between humans functioning in 
settings fundamentally different. 

Some light may be thrown on the distance we have yet to go by the 
following quotations from an unpublished document entitled “Report on 
the In-service Training Program in Public Administration at the American 
University of Beirut, 1953-1956.” This was prepared by Dr. John Clarke 
Adams, director of in-service training for the AUB Department of Public 
Administration during this period, and is dated September 20, 1950. 

The in-service training program, like the academic program established 
in 1951, had been set up to operate on a regional basis, first under FOA 
and then under ICA sponsorship. The first quote relates primarily to the 
physical impediments to rapid and satisfactory communication in the south- 
west Asia—north Africa region, plus perhaps an overabundance of red tape: 
Our problems with ICA have been primarily problems of unication. Communica- 
tions in the Near East are tortuous at best, and if - J follow th the wy of command as 
we should in dealing with the training officers of the various USOM’s [United States 

ting Missions; current ICA terminology for country missions], there is a serious time 
delay. > each of our in-service training sessions where we accepted trainees from other 
Arab countries, poor communications resulted either in trainees arriving late or in their 
being poorly selected or poorly briefed. 

The second quote bears on the problem of central office- and/or 
regional office-field unit relationships: 

Some of these communication problems were due 7 the well-intentioned efforts of the 
regional training officer during much of this period. I presume that the functions of his 
position were policy formation, coordination of the efforts of the various USOM 

officers, and liaison with the training institutions. It was this officer’s unfortunate habit to 


make decisions affecting the Department and its in-service training program without either 
consulting us or otherwise adequately informing himself of our needs, capabilities, and 


potentialities. 

Let me conclude my own remarks on the internal communication 
problem in technical assistance by offering three not at all startling or orig- 
inal suggestions concerning ways in which it might at least be ameliorated. 

I suggest: (1) the fundamental importance of consistent delegation to 
field units of just as much discretion as possible to tailor their operations to 
the realities of their special environments. They are in by far the best 
position to do this intelligently and effectively. Such a policy would strike 
the frame-of-reference problem at its roots, and would simplify the physical 
communication problem by making less communication necessary. Un- 
fortunately, as I indicated earlier, the actual trend in United States tech- 
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nical assistance administration in recent years may have been in precisely 
the opposite direction. 

Also useful, if less fundamental, might be: (2) more systematic inter- 
change of field and central-office personnel; and (3) more effort to cut 
down what seem to have been consistently excessive rates of personnel turn- 
over both at headquarters and in the field. I recognize that there are 
fairly onerous practical limits on what can be done along these lines. But, 
aside from decentralizing discretion and responsibility as much as possible, 
it seems to me the best hope of making progress toward improved communi- 
cation and headquarters-field relations in technical assistance probably lies 
in trying to increase the sophistication of both field and central-office per- 
sonnel. 

A Few Prosiems oF THE FieLp ENviRONMENT 


I have now “meditated” at such length on but a few aspects of the do- 
mestic and internal ecology of technical assistance administration, looked at 
from the standpoint of the man in the field, that I do not have as much time 
as I should like to have to deal with problems of the field environment. 
What are a few of the key elements in this environment conditioning the 
nature and success of technical aid operations? 


The external communication problem 


I have just finished stressing what I consider to be the vital importance 
of limits on internal communication in technical assistance organizations. 

No less important, certainly, from the standpoint of the man in the 
field, is the problem of establishing and maintaining effective communica- 
tion with his program’s clientele and concerned agencies of the host govern- 
ment. 

Here language in the literal sense is likely to constitute a barrier, but it 
may well be a simpler barrier to surmount than psychic obstacles of the 
type already discussed. Again differing frames of reference are a serious 
problem. 

I remember well, for example, that one of our persisting problems in 
Beirut, those long years ago, was instilling in trainees newly arrived from a 
wide variety of Middle Eastern and North African backgrounds some 
understanding of what public administration training is al] about. A size- 
able proportion of them, at least, arrived with very fuzzy ideas indeed con- 
cerning what they were getting into, and all too many of them, unfortu- 
nately, resembled the TCA vocational education “expert” to whom I have 
alluded twice above, in that they felt we should somehow be able to send 
them home as certified finished products in from three to six months. 

One of the numerous reasons we could not do this was that it took 
about this long in many instances to bring trainees up to the point where 
we could begin to communicate with them effectively. This was not so 
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much a matter of linguistic difficulties, though these were occasionally of 
primary importance, as of frame-of-reference barriers to understanding. 
Especially during the first year, those attempting to do the training were 
compelled to rely all too heavily on illustrations drawn from American 
administrative experience, and on the Western literature of administration. 
Gradually we began to surmout this barrier, but certainly it is not one that 
can ever be wholly eradicated in programs of this kind. 

Essentially the same problem was evident in many of my more recent 
dealings with Pakistani administrators. Unquestionably one of the principal 
impediments to administrative improvement there is the psychic orientation 
of most men in the higher echelons of government toward traditional pat- 
terns of administrative organization and procedure, inherited from a colo- 
nial system of administration, which are spectacularly at variance with 
present-day needs and realities. 

Politics 


Field operators have their own brands of “domestic” politics to contend 
with — the sometimes fearful and wonderful politics of the countries in 
which they are working. Imagine, if you will, how unsettling this factor 
must be at the present time for men stationed in Indonesia. But I am sure 
that the difference between Indonesia and some of the other very young 
Asiatic and African countries to which the United States is committed to 
furnish technical assistance is one of degree only. 

Both because of the nature of the work and our identification with the 
American University of Beirut, which has done a remarkable job of avoid- 
ing embroilment in the seething caldron of Arab politics, local political 
pressures were not a serious problem in the administration of the programs 
with which I was associated in Lebanon. I am sure that politics often if not 
regularly entered into the nomination of candidates for training by the ten 
to a dozen Middle Eastern and North African governments to which 
scholarship quotas were assigned, but the university committee designated 
to make the final selections, of which I was a member, felt able and was 
able to ignore the political status and backing of prospective trainees and to 
rule out arbitrarily those we guessed to be unqualified. I am inclined to 
doubt, however, that many Americans associated with programs of this 
kind have been quite this fortunate, and the AUB department of public 
administration does not appear to have been when it expanded into the 
field of in-service training institutes and conferences. 

Both my position and the work I was trying to do were certainly very 
different in Pakistan, and there I learned for the first time just how crucial 
an element the local political situation probably is in the success of most 
aid programs. In fact, if I were asked to list in presumed order of import- 
ance the factors presently impeding and lessening the impact and effective- 
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ness of American aid to Pakistan, I think I would feel compelled to put 
Pakistani politics and the deficiency of enlightened and reasonably stable 
political leadership at the very top of the list. I would probably cite poor 
administration as the second most important impediment. But the poor 
quality of Pakistani administration is by no means unrelated to the nation’s 
political weaknesses and problems. 

Nationalist pride and sensitivity 

Only someone who has worked in recent years with one of the newly 
independent or not yet wholly independent peoples of Asia or Africa can 
fully appreciate, I think, the force and importance of present-day Asian 
and African nationalism, and the bearing this has on the kind of adminis- 
tration we are discussing here. 

What can be done in the field of technical assistance, how it can be 
done, and who can successfully do it, are all significantly conditioned by 
nationalist attitudes and sensitivities. Let me offer one illustration of what 
I mean by this. 

Pakistan’s greatest present need, beyond better and more stable political 
leadership and better governmental administration, is almost certainly sub- 
stantially increased food production. Annual imports of something like a 
million tons of wheat and rice have for the last several years been sopping 
up a disproportionate share of the country’s scarce foreign exchange re- 
sources to the serious detriment of its planned economic development 
program. 

Almost everyone with whom I talked in seven months in Pakistan, in- 
cluding Pakistanis, was aware of this and agreed to the principle that agri- 
culture should in consequence be given clear primacy in all development 
efforts. Yet this certainly was not being done. Why? 

Unquestionably, I think, the answer to this query lies at least in part in 
nationalist attitudes and aspirations and their distorting effect on judgment. 
In Pakistan, as in other so-called “underdeveloped” countries, there appears 
to be a strong compulsion to industrialize, ac almost any cost. Industrializa- 
tion, and whatever economic independence it may bring, is equated with 
political independence and equality. Psychologically at least, a purely 
agrarian and extractive economy is equated with colonial status. 

In consequence, Pakistan has built up an industrial complex in recent 
years which, meager though it is by Western or particularly by American 
standards, is larger than the country can support and maintain adequately 
with its present foreign exchange resources. Yet, throughout my stay there 
and at the time I left, one of the most vigorous controversies in progress 
concerned the building of a large steel mill which could not possibly be 
justified on economic grounds. The passion which this controversy gener- 
ated in the breasts of many Pakistani politicians and journalists could be 
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understood only in terms of nationalist aspirations for this new and especi- 
ally important symbol of economic emancipation and equality with India. 
The United States, incidentally, was being damned by a good many of the 
said politicians and journalists for declining to support the steel-mill project, 
and accused by some at least of economic imperialism, of wanting to block 
the project in order to protect its own market for steel. And the Pakistan 
Planning Board, with which I was associated, came in for its share of re- 
proach for having refused to give the steel mill a high priority in the Five- 
Year Plan. 

This is extreme nationalism at work, and I think it can be safely said 
that in almost any of the so-called “underdeveloped” countries those in 
charge of aid programs will have tendencies of this kind to combat. After 
all, what is surprising about a newly independent “have-not” nation, emerg- 
ing perhaps from decades or even centuries of political and economic sub- 
ordination, displaying some proneness to want to run before it has quite 
learned to walk, in terms of the relation between its aspirations and its 
capabilities? But obviously such proclivities are as likely to impede as to 
facilitate the efforts of those trying to help. 

It would be easy to illustrate also, if time permitted, the bearing of 
nationalist attitudes and sensitivities on how assistance programs can be ad- 
ministered and on the suitability of particular individuals and families for 
overseas work. However, I shall have to leave this to your imagination. 


Vested interests and inertia 


As a capstone to what I recognize to be a very fragmentary comment 
indeed on the field ecology of technical assistance administration, I 
should like to say a few words only concerning what seems to me to 
be the great significance of both generalized and specialized resistance to 
change in the countries being assisted. 

The basic drive, of course, in such countries is for change. Indeed, as I 
have just indicated, one of the probiems likely to be faced by technical 
assistance administrators is desire for change which outruns capacity to 
support it. 

But in all societies, and those of the “underdeveloped” countries are no 
exception, there are also forces working against change — both the general 
human tendency to resist change and to cling to the known and the 
familiar (what is often termed inertia), and specialized resistances on the 
part of persons and groups who have something important to lose by 
change. 

The American who goes abroad to engage in technical assistance work 
is almost certain to experience some frustrations because of these resist- 
ances. For Dean Harlan Cleveland of Syracuse University is quite correct 
when he points out in his introduction to the useful little book entitled 
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The Art of Overseasmanship that the activities of most of the more than 
100,000 American civilians now working overseas are “designed to speed 
up, not slow down, the rate of change in the world.” * Certainly the aim of 
most if not all technical assistance is to guide and facilitate change. 

I shall not attempt here to illustrate what I mean by generalized resist- 
ance to change, or inertia. I am sure you understand very well that I am 
referring not only to the tendency almost all humans have as individuals to 
get into comfortable (or uncomfortable) ruts and want to stay there, but 
also to societal factors conducing to inertia — religion, mores, tradition, and 
so forth. And in the kind of societies in which most technical assistance 
work is carried on, such factors as widespread ill health, ignorance, and 
neglect-induced apathy are also likely to contribute. 

As for illustrations of what I mean by specialized or vested-interest 
resistances to change, one example which I would guess has already occur- 
red to a good many of you at least is opposition to land reform by the 
landed aristocracies common in “underdeveloped” countries. As I am sure 
a goodly number of you know, this has been in many if not most such 
countries a crucially important impediment to social and economic progress. 

Another vitally important center of such specialized resistance to 
change may be administrative elites within governments being assisted, 
which see their position and prerogatives threatened. This is something | 
had occasion to learn a good deal about in the course of my recent experi- 
ence in Pakistan. In fact, I rate it one of the prime factors in that country’s 
administrative weaknesses and difficulties, and one of the prime obstacles to 
needed reforms. 

These are a few of the aspera with which technical assistance adminis- 
trators must contend. I shall not dignify with the title of conclusions the 
little I have ieft to say. Much of what I might have offered in the way of 
conclusions has been presented as I went along. And even if it had not, it 
is time now for us to be about our business of the afternoon. 

Of one thing I am fairly sure, on the basis of my own limited experience 
in technical assistance work. And that is that there are special problems in- 
herent in this type of administration which we should be making more 
attempt to solve. 

One impediment to their solution has been the overinvolvement of all 
our foreign aid programs in the wrong kind of domestic politics. But this 
certainly cannot explain fully our failure to act as if we recognized that we 
are in this business for a long pull. It is time we started doing this. In fact 
it is long past time. I can think of no surer way of wasting both our effort 
and our money than proceeding on a “crash” basis. Such a policy lacks 
both dignity and probable efficacy. 


* Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone, eds., The Art of Overseasmanship (Syracuse 
University Press, 1957), p. 5. 
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As to some of the specific problems I have mentioned — such as ad- 
ministrative myopia and arteriosclerosis in technical assistance agencies, bar- 
riers to both internal and external communications, the politics of the coun- 
tries being aided, difficulties traceable to immature nationalism, the in- 
fluence of vested interests and inertia — it seems to me that the two key 
necessities are: first, the hiring and retention for reasonable periods of time 
of the best possible persons for technical assistance assignments; and, 
second, the delegation to competent field personnel of the widest possible 
latitude to adapt themselves and their programs, policies, and techniques 
to the needs, problems, and opportunities of their particular environments. 

Thank you very much. 








PRECEDENTS ESTABLISHED IN THE FIRST CONGRESS 


Gerorce B. GaLLoway* 


HE FIRST SESSION of Congress under the new Constitution was 

scheduled to meet in New York City on March 4, 1789. But only 

thirteen members of the House of Representatives, from five of the 
eleven states that had ratified the Constitution up to that time, appeared 
and took their seats on that day. So the House met and adjourned from day 
to day until a quorum finally appeared on Apri! 1. They came by ship, 
wagon, and stagecoach; some were delayed by bad roads, others by storms 
and shipwreck. 

In its composition the first House of Representatives resembled the 
membership of the state legislatures of that period. “The members were 
good eighteenth century Americans,” Harlow remarks, “average representa- 
tives of the ruling class of the time.” ? Mostly men of moderate views, the 
First Congress “contained many men of talent, character, and wide legis- 
lative experience.” * 

We are indebted to Fisher Ames, a Federalist member of the first four 
Congresses from Massachusetts, for a contemporaneous description of his 
colleagues. An impulsive and prolific letter writer, Ames said of the first 
House: “The House is composed of sober, solid, old-charter folks. . . 
There are few shining geniuses; there are many who have experience, the 
virtues of the heart, and the habits of business. It will be quite a republi- 
can assembly... .”* 


After two months in the House we find Ames writing to a friend as 
follows: 


I felt chagrined at the yawning listlessness of many here, in regard to the great objects of 
the government; their liableness to the impression of arguments ad populum; their State 
prejudices; their overrefining spirit in relation to trifles; their attachment to some very 
distressing formalities in doing business, and which will be a curse to all despatch and 
spirit in transacting it. I compared these with the idea I had brought here, of demigods and 
Roman senators, or at least, of the first Congress [meaning the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion]. The objects now before us require more information, though less of the heroic 
qualities, than those of the first Congress. ... But since, I have reflected coolly, that in 
all public bodies, the majority will be such as I have described —I may add, ought to be 
such; and if a few understand business, and have, as they will, the confidence of those 
who do not, it is better than for all to be such knowing ones; for they would contend 
for supremacy; there would not be a sufficient principle of cohesion. The love of ease 
makes many, who are knowing, submit to the judgment of others, more industrious, though 
not more knowing, than themselves, and this cements the mass. It produces artificial ignor- 
ance, which joined with real ignorance, has been found, in fact, to furnish mortar enough 
for all public assemblies. The House is composed of very good men, not shining, but 
honest and reasonably well-informed, and in time they will be found to improve, and not 
to be much inferior in eloquence, science, and dignity, to the British Commons.‘ 


* Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

*Ralph V. Harlow, The History of Legislative Methods Before 1825 (1917), p. 123. 

? Charles O. Paullin. “The First Elections Under the Constitution.” Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, January, 1904, p. 28. 

* Fisher Ames, Works (1854), I, 33. 

* Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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Writing to the same friend six weeks later, Ames said: 


There is the most punctua! attendance of the members at the hour of meeting. Three or 
four have had leave of absence, but every other member actually attends —— till the hour 
of adjourning. There is less Party spirit, less of the acrimony of pride when disappointed of 
success, less personality, less intrigue, cabal, management, or cunning than | ever saw 
in a public assembly* 

The first House of Representatives contained fifty-five Federalists and 
ten Anti-Federalists. The South accounted for half the seats in the House; 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states for one-quarter each. In the 
first Congress nine Representatives had been members of the Constitutional 
Convention and thirty-six of the Continental Congress. Thirty-nine Repre- 
sentatives had served in state legislatures and fifty-two had been members 
of either a state legislature, the Continental Congress, or the Federal Con- 
vention. Nineteen members of the first House were college graduates and 
nineteen others had some academic training. Twenty-four were lawyers. 
Their median age was 44. 

Popular interest in the first congressional elections was slight and only a 
smal! minority of interested property holders voted. Paullin estimates the 
total vote in the first congressional elections at from 75,000 to 125,000, or 
from 3 to 3% per cent of the free population (3,200,000).* 

Among the outstanding members of the first House were Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, the first Speaker; the studious James Madison 
of Virginia who was regarded as the “first man” in the House; and the 
vigorous Fisher Ames of Massachusetts who was often critical of the slow 
pace of the legislative process. The others spent their day on the legislative 
stage, played their parts, and then disappeared in the wings of oblivion. 


Organization of the House 

The Constitution was silent on the organization and structure of the 
House beyond saying that it should choose its Speaker and other officers, 
might determine the rules of its proceedings, and should keep and publish 
a Journal of its business. But once a quorum appeared the House lost little 
time in organizing itself for the tasks ahead of the new Republic. This in- 
volved four steps: election of officers, adoption of rules, appointment of 
committees, and the acceptance of credentials. 

On April 1, 1789, the first day a quorum was present, the House chose 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, a Representative from Pennsylvania, as its Speaker 
by ballot by majority vote. A Clerk of the House (John Beckley) was then 
elected in the same manner on the same day. On April 4 a Doorkeeper and 
Assistant Doorkeeper were likewise appointed. A House Chaplain, Rev. 
William Linn, was elected by ballot on May 1. And a Sergeant-at-Arms 


* Ibid., p. 61. 
* Paullin, loc. cit., p. 31. 
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(Joseph Wheaton) was elected on May 12. Meanwhile, the House approved 
the form of oath to be taken by Members and the Chief Justice of New York 
State, on request, administered the oath of office to the Speaker and other 
Representatives. 

On April 2 a committee of eleven members was appointed, by order of 
the House, to prepare and report standing rules and orders of proceeding. 
Five days later the report of this committee was submitted by Mr. Boudinot, 
read at the Clerk’s table, and agreed to by the House. The simple code of 
initial rules then adopted dealt with four topics: the duties of the Speaker, 
decorum and debate, bill procedure, and Committees of the Whole House. 
On April 13 the House debated and adopted additional rules, as reported by 
the same committee, relating to committee service, leaves of absence, and 
appointment of a standing Committee of Elections. A resolution relating 
to joint rules with the Senate was laid on the table. And the next day the 
House agreed to an additional rule concerning its Sezyeant-at-Arms: his 
appointment, symbol of office, and fees. 

As noted above, a select Committee on Rules was appointed on April 2. 
And a standing Committee of Elections, composed of seven members, was 
elected by ballot on April 13 to examine and report upon Members’ certifi- 
cates of election which the House had ordered to be “delivered in” at the 
Clerk’s table. On April 18 the House received and agreed to a report from 
its Committee on Elections accepting the credentials of forty-nine Members 
from nine states. And on April 29 the House agreed to the procedure to be 
followed by its Elections Committee in handling contested election cases 
which arose in South Carolina and New Jersey. Thus expeditiously did the 
first House complete its organization. 

Early House procedure 

Compared with today’s intricate, complex code, the parliamentary prac- 
tice of the first House was simple indeed. Many of its members had previous 
legislative experience and were presumably familiar with the precedents 
available in contemporary state legislative practice. Yet they preferred at 
the outset to adopt a few simple rules and let experience guide them in 
making additions to the rule book. 

Fisher Ames complained of the slow progress of business in the early 
days. “As we manage our time,” he wrote, “I think we shall never get out 
of employment.” * After two months Madison wrote that 


in every step the difficulties arising from novelty are severely experienced, and are an 
ample as well as just source of apology. Scarcely a day passes without some striking evi- 
dence of the delays and perplexities springing merely from the want of precedents. Time 
will be a full remedy for this evil; and will, I am persuaded, evince a greater facility in 
lapieetins. uniformly for all the States than has been supposed by some of the best friends 
of the Union! 


* Ames, op. cit., p. 126. 
* Madison, Writings, V, 373. 
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The duties assigned to the Speaker of the House by the first standing rule 
were modeled on those of the Speaker of the English House of Commons. 
He was to preside at sessions of the House, preserve decorum and order, 
put questions, decide points of order, announce the result of divisions and 
teller votes, appoint committees of not more than three members, and vote 
in all cases of ballot by the House. 

Decorum and debate, motions and balloting, were governed by the 
second standing rule. No member could speak more than twice to the same 
question without leave of the House. No member could vote on any ques- 
tion in the result of which he was immediately and particularly interested; 
or in any other case where he was not present when the question was put. 
Every member present in the House when a question was put was required 
to vote for or against it, unless excused. The previous question was to be ad- 
mitted upon demand of five members and its form was defined. Committees 
of more than three members were to be chosen by ballot. And any fifteen 
members could compel the attendance of absentees. 

According to the third rule, a committee was to be appointed to prepare 
every bill which should receive three readings; but no bill could be read 
twice on the same day without special order of the House. After second 
reading a bill was to be engrossed or committed either to a select committee 
or to a Committee of the Whole House. After commitment and report, a 
bill could be recommitted at any time before its passage. But no bill amended 
by the Senate could be committed. 

The fourth rule adopted on April 7, 1789, prescribed the procedure of 
Committees of the Whole House in which bills were to be twice read, 
debated by clauses, and subjected to amendment. 

Several features of early parliamentary practice are interesting to recall. 
Conspicuous reliance was placed by the House, then as now, on the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The guiding principles of all the major measures of the 
first five Congresses, such as the first tariff bill and the acts organizing the 
executive departments, were formulated first in Committee of the Whole, 
and were then referred to select committees to work out the details and draft 
the bills. A Committee of the Whole was the House itself under another 
name and in those days the House was small enough (sixty-five members) 
to function as a genuine deliberative assembly and to stage great debates on 
national questions. 

After a problem such as the location of the permanent seat of the 
federal government had been discussed from every angle, in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, it would be referred 
by House resolution to an ad hoc select committee with instructions to pre- 
pare and report a bil! on the subject. Some days later the select committee 
would present its biil to the House, according to order, and after second 
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reading the bill would be ordered committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. The House would then resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
House, the Speaker would leave the chair, another member would take the 
chair and the Committee of the Whole House would consider and prob- 
ably adopt amendments to the bill. Then the Speaker would resume the 
chair and the chairman of the Committee of the Whole would report 
its action to the House and deliver the proposed amendments at the Clerk’s 
table where they would ve read twice and usually agreed to by the House. 
Then the House would order the bill, with the amendments, to be engrossed 
and read the third time the next day. After third reading, the House would 
adopt a resolution that the bill pass and be entitled. And then the Clerk 
of the House would be directed to carry the bill to the Senate and request 
its concurrence. 

The quality of the debates in Committee of the Whole varied, of course, 
for not all the members were qualified to elucidate general principles and 
some of the more brilliant members were impatient at this time-consuming 
procedure. Fisher Ames, to quote him again, thought it was “certainly a bad 
method of doing business. Too little use is made of special committees.” * 

Writing to a friend in July, 1789, about a revenue collection bill, Ames 
described the procedure as follows: 

The bill was at first very imperfect. We labored upon it for some time, settled some 

principles, and referred it to a large and very good committee. They met, agreed upon 
principles, and the clerk drew the bill which ¢ they reported. We consider it in committee 
of the whole, and we indulge a very minute criticism upon its style. We correct spelling, 
or erase may and insert shall, and quiddle [sic] in a manner which provokes me. A select 
committee would soon correct little improprieties. Our great committee is too unwieldy 
for this operation. A great, clumsy machine is applied to the slightest and most delicate 
operations — the hoof of an elephant to the strokes of mezzotinto. . . .” 

Another feature of early procedure was the election of House com- 
mittees to confer with Senate committees on matters of mutual interest, such 
as the use of titles, if any, to be given to the President and Vice President; the 
enrollment of bills; the presentation of bills to the President for his approval; 
and to consider the remaining business of the session and the prospects of 
adjournment. In a bicameral legislature conference committees were from 
the start an essential feature. 

Four instances of the use of the previous question are found in the 
House Journal of the first session of the First Congress. On the demand 
of five members that “the main question be now put,” it was twice resolved 
in the negative and twice in the affirmative.” 

The standing rules of the House were twice amended during the First 
Congress: first, on June 9, 1789, by changing the procedure when a division 
* Ames, op. cit., p. 64. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
™ House Journal, Vol. 1, May 11, 16, August 18, 1789, and April 26, 1790. 
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was called for; and, second, on January 12, 1791, by rescinding the rule that 
no bill amended by the Senate should be committed. 

Only one instance is recorded during the first session of an appeal from a 
decision of the Chair. On September 11, 1789, an appeal was taken from a 
decision of the Chair that a motion to reconsider the proceedings of the 
previous day on the congressional salary bill was in order. After debate, the 
Speaker’s ruling was upheld.** 

The annals also disclose that the first election contest arose during the 
first session of Congress. The question was whether William Smith of South 
Carolina had been seven years a citizen of the United States at the time of 
his election. After due consideration, the House resolved the question in 
his favor.** 


Committees in the First Congress 

In the light of recent criticisms that the modern Congress has lost control 
of its autonomous standing committees, it is interesting to recall that the 
early practice of the House of Representatives was to set up a select com- 
mittee on every bill, whether it was to provide for the first census or to regu- 
late the importation of slaves prior to 1808, or whatever the subject matter, 
and to retain control of its committees by giving them specific instructions as 
to their authority and duties. 

The First Congress relied, as we have seen, on Committees of the Whole 
House for developing the general principles of legislation, and upon numer- 
ous select committees to perfect the details of bills. Thus, on April 11, 1789, 
the House elected by ballot a select committee of nine to draft a bill to 
regulate import duties. On April 29 it ordered the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report on the supplies needed for the current year. A select com- 
mittee to consider and report on the state of unappropriated lands in 
the Western territory was set up on May 28, 1789. A select committee of 
eleven— one from each state—was elected to consider amendments 
to the Constitution on July 21. And at the opening of the second 
session of the First Congress the House appointed four select committees to 
consider as many matters mentioned in the President’s State-of-the-Union 
message; it amended its rules at the same time by providing that all com- 
mittees should be appointed by the Speaker, unless otherwise directed by 
the House in which event they were to be appointed by ballot. 

Only one standing committee dates from the First Congress, the Com- 
mittee of Elections, whose seven members were elected by ballot on April 
13, 1789, to examine and report upon the certificates of election and to in- 
vestigate facts in connection with election contests. On February 1, 1790, 





" Tbid., September 11, 1789. 
™ Ibid., May 22, 1789. 
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after the opening of the second session, this committee was reappointed with 
three of its original members and four new ones. 

In approving joint rules between the two houses on July 27, 1789, the 
House authorized the creation of a joint standing Committee on Enrolled 
Bills to be composed of one Senator and two Representatives who were 
named a few days later. This committee was reappointed on February 2, 
1790. Joint select committees were set up during the First Congress to con- 
sider furnishing newspapers to members of Congress at public expense, to 
receive proposals for printing the acts and proceedings of Congress, to re- 
quest the President to establish a day of public thanksgiving, and to con- 
sider the time for the commencement of the next Congress.** 

During debate on the bill to establish a Treasury Department, the ques- 
tion of creating a Committee of Ways and Means arose. Several of the state 
legislatures had finance committees and many members felt that Congress 
should have a committee to advice it on fiscal matters. The House agreed 
and ordered the appointment of a Committee of Ways and Means, consist- 
ing of a member from each state (eleven in all) who were named on July 
24, 1789. But on September 17 this committee was “discharged from further 
proceeding on the business referred to them” and it was “referred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to report thereon.” ** Evidently the House, or at 
least the Federalists, had more confidence at that time in Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who had just become Secretary of the Treasury, than in its own com- 
mittee. Not until 1795 was a permanent standing Committee on Ways and 
Means created. 


Relations with the Senate. 


By the great compromise of 1787 the Constitution created a bicameral 
legislature in which the House was to represent the people of the several 
states and the Senate was to represent the “sovereign states” themselves. 
Since all legislative powers “herein granted” had been vested in a Congress 
compcesed of two houses, it was obviously necessary for them to devise 
methods of communication and co-operation with each other in order to 
carry out their concurrent functions. Relations between the houses were 
destined to be different from those between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords in the English Parliament, and those between the Councils 
and Assemblies in the colonial legislatures, because of the differences in 
their powers, their representative character, and their constitutional func- 
tions. 

Important precedents were establishzd during the First Congress regard- 
ing the forms of joint action between the two bodies. Within the first six 





* House Journal, May 15, and September 25, 1789, and January 20, 1791. 
* Annals, 1st Congress, Vol. 1, p. 929. 
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weeks of their organization the two houses had met in joint sessions, had 
set up several joint committees, and had adopted joint rules. 

The first communication between them took place on April 6, 1789, the 
day on which the Senate organized, when the House received a message 
from the Senate, delivered by Mr. Ellsworth of Connecticut, that a quorum 
of that body had formed and was now ready in the Senate chamber to pro- 
ceed, in the presence of the House, to count the votes of the electors for 
President and Vice President. Whereupon the House resolved to proceed 
to the Senate chamber for this purpose and appointed two of its members to 
make a list of the votes in co-operation with a member of the Senate. Ac- 
cordingly, the two houses held their first joint session in the Senate chamber 
and canvassei the votes of the electors. After the House had withdrawn, 
Mr. Madison conveyed a message to the Senate saying that it was the desire 
of the House that the notifications of the election of the President and Vice 
President of the United State should be made by such persons and in such 
manner as the Senate should be pleased to direct. 

Congress met again in joint session on April 30 in the Senate chamber 
to hear the inaugural address of President Washington and then the mem- 
bers of both houses accompanied the President and Vice President for divine 
services at St. Paul’s Chapel, performed by the Chaplain of Congress. 

In order presumably to facilitate joint sessions, the House resolved on 
Jun °° 1789, that seats be provided, “within the bar,” for the accommoda- 

«we President and members of the Senate. The first joint committee 
wa, ‘ up, at the initiative of the Senate, to prepare a system of rules to 
govern the two houses in cases of conference and to regulate the appoint- 
ment of Chaplains. Upon receipt of a letter from Senator Ellsworth stating 
that the Senate had appointed its members of this committee, the House on 
April 9 elected a committee of five for these purposes. The joint committee’s 
report was agreed to by the House on April 17. In seven lines it stated the 
rule for a free conference between committees of the two houses in cases of 
disagreement on amendments to bills, the law and practice of which now 
occupy sixteen pages in the Senate Manual. Each house was also to appoint 
a Chaplain; these two were to “interchange weekly.” 

Subsequently, joint committees were frequently set up for both cere- 
monial and legislative purposes. During the first session of the First Con- 
gress such groups were created to consider the titles to be used in addressing 
the President and Vice President, the administration of the presidential oath, 
the ceremonial of receiving the President and the arrangements for reception 
of the Vice President, the proper mode of communicating papers, bills, and 
messages between the houses, the disposition of certain Executive papers, the 
preparation of joint rules, the mode of presenting addresses, bills, etc., to the 
President, certain amendments of the tariff bill, and the unfinished business 
of the Congress. 
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Almost three months elapsed between the appointment and report of 
the committee set up to prepare joint rules. Its report, accepted by the House 
on July 27, 1789, established joint rules relating to the enrollment, exami- 
nation, and signature of bills, orders, resolutions, and votes and to the 
presentment of joint addresses to the President. 

Several weeks also passed before the two houses reached an agreement 
on the formalities of intercommunications. At first it was proposed that 
messengers from either house should make “obeisances” at the door of the 
other chamber upon entering and leaving it, during which ceremony the 
members were to rise and remain standing. But a simpler ritual was finally 
agreed upon, requiring merely that a message sent from one house to the 
other be announced at the door by the doorkeeper and be respectfully com- 
municated to the presiding officer by the messenger. It was further provided 
that “messages shall be sent by such persons as a sense of propriety in each 
House may determine to be proper.” ** The first communications between 
the two houses were conveyed by members thereof. After John Adams as- 
sumed the duties of the Vice Presidency, he wrote several letters to the 
Speaker of the House about titles and ceremonies in which he was greatly 
interested. It was not long, however, before the journals showed messages 
and bills being transmitted between the houses by the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House. 

Later, after a year’s experience, supplementary rules were adopted on 
the recommendation of a joint committee appointed to consider what addi- 
tional regulations were necessary for conducting the business between the 
houses. These ruies prescribed that when a bill, passed by one house, was 
rejected by the other, notice of such rejection should be given to the house 
which had approved, and that a bill thus rejected should not be brought in 
during the same session, without ten days notice and leave of two-thirds 
of that house in which it should be renewed. It was also provided that each 
house should transmit to the other the papers pertinent to any pending bill 
or resolution, and that after each house should have adhered to its disagree- 
ment, a bill or resolution should be lost.*” 

Legislative output 

The First Congress enacted many important and useful laws. It met for 
three sessions lasting a total of 519 days. It had not only to organize itself 
and to establish the basic institutions of the new government, but also to lay 
the foundations of the American economy. More than threescore major 
statutes were the legislative fruit of its efforts. It created the War, Treasury, 
and Foreign Affairs (State) Departments. It established the judicial courts 
of the United States, a Land Office, and a government for the Northwest 


* House Journal, April 28, 1789. 
* Annals of Congress, Vol. 1, p. 987. 
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Territory. It passed a tariff bill, an invalid pensions measure, and a bill 
for the regulation of the coastal trade. It established the permanent seat of 
the national government and fixed the compensation of executive and judi- 
cial officers and employees. It enacted the first annual appropriations acts, 
passed several relief bills, and submitted the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution. It considered scores of memorials and petitions as well as laws 
regulating patents and copyrights, bankruptcies, harbors, the punishment of 
crimes, naturalization, the importation of slaves, and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes. It also considered bills for the establishment of lighthouses 
and hospitals, the encouragement of commerce and navigation, the establish- 
ment of a uniform militia, conveyance of the mails, claims against the 
United States, the remission of fines, the encouragement of learning, progress 
of the useful arts, succession to the Presidency, reduction of the public debt, 
rates of foreign exchange, and the admission of Kentucky and Vermont into 
the Union. 

The House and the Senate divided the honors in originating this vast 
legislative output. The bills creating the new departments, the financial 
measures, the tariff bill, and the bill for the assumption of the state debts 
started in the House of Representatives. On the other hand, the Senate took 
the initiative in the act establishing the temporary and permanent seat of the 
government, it started the bill for incorporating the first bank of the United 
States, and it originated the procedure for the organization of new states and 
territories. The Senate also took the lead in the measures establishing the 
judicial courts of the United States, regulating their procedure, and provid- 
ing for the punishment of crimes against the United States. From the earliest 
days the Senate functioned not only as a chamber of revision but also exer- 
cised its right to originate legislation. However, its sessions were held in 


secret while those of the House were open to the public which thronged 
its galleries. 


Relations with the President. 


During the first decade of the new Republic, when the sessions of Con- 
gress were held in New York City and Philadelphia, the office of the Presi- 
dent was located in the same building where Congress met. This physical 
propinquity combined with the need of collaboration in organizing the new 
government to make for closer relations between Congress and the Execu- 
tive than obtained after the seat of the government was transferred to the 
District of Columbia. 

The first contact occurred on April 23, 1789, when a joint committee 
composed of five Representatives and three Senators, appointed for the pur- 
pose, met President Washington at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and escorted 
him by vessel to New York and to the house selected for his residence. 
Meanwhile, a joint committee of three Representatives and two Senators 
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waited upon Vice President Adams and congratulated him upon his arrival 
in the city. 

One week later, in accordance with a ceremonial arranged by another 
joint committee, the oath of office was administered to the new President in 
the Representatives’ chamber by the Chancellor of New York State in the 
presence of both houses. George Washington then delivered his first in- 
augural address in person to a joint session of Congress held in the Senate 
chamber, whereupon the President, Vice President, and all the members of 
both houses proceeded to St. Paul’s Chapel to hear divine service. 

The next day the Speaker laid a copy of the President’s address before 
the House which considered it in Committee of the Whole and then ap- 
pointed a committee of five members, chaired by James Madison, to prepare 
a reply. The Madison committee prepared an eloquent reply, congratulating 
the First Magistrate upon his election to the highest honor in the land and 
expressing sentiments of affection and esteem, which was read to the House 
on May 5 and unanimously approved. On May 8 the Speaker, attended by 
the members of the House, presented their reply to the President in a room 
adjoining the House chamber. 

Some other matters affecting legislative-executive relations were disposed 
of during the first session. The House agreed to a report of a joint committee 
regarding the impropriety of using any supplementary titles of the offices of 
President and Vice President other than those given in the Constitution. 
The House also accepted the report of another joint committee concerning 
the proper mode of communications from the President which were to be 
directed to the President of the Senate or the Speaker of the House, as the 
case might be. 

On January 8, 1790, President Washington delivered his State-of-the- 
Union message in person to a joint session of Congress in the Senate cham- 
ber. After considering his address in Committee of the Whole on the follow- 
ing day, the House appointed a committee of three to prepare a reply “with 
assurances that this House will, without delay, proceed to take into their 
serious consideration the various and important matters recommended to 
their attention.” ** And when on January 14, the entire House presented 
their reply to the President at his residence, he said to them: “I have full 
confidence that your deliberations will continue to be directed by an enlight- 
ened and virtuous zeal for the happiness of our country.” #* When the same 
ritual was repeated the following December, Fisher Ames confided to a 
friend: “We have had the speech from the throne, have answered it, 
and tomorrow we are to present our answer. Both contain some divine 
molasses.” ?° 


* House Journal, January, 9, 1790. 
* Ibid., January 14, 1790. 
” Ames, op. cit., p. 89. 
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Relations with the departments 


The First Congress, as we have seen, established three executive depart- 
ments: Foreign Affairs (State), War, and a Treasury Department, each 
headed by a Secretary removable by the President. It also passed an act for 
the temporary establishment of the Post Office. 

While these new department heads were executive officials and were 
designed to be instruments of the President, and while the statutes creating 
them did not authorize the Congress to give them orders, nevertheless we 
find the First Congress soon issuing them a series of directives. Thus, the 
Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, was “ordered” by the House on Janu- 
ary 15, 1790, to prepare and report “a proper plan or plans for establishing 
uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures of the United States.” ** 
And on February 23, 1791, the House “ordered” the Secretary of State to 
report to Congress the nature and extent of the privileges and restrictions of 
the commercial intercourse of the United States with foreign nations and 
measures for the improvement of our commerce and navigation.** Again, on 
April 23, 1790, the House directed the Secretary of War, Mr. Knox, to sub- 
mit an account of the troops and ordnance stores furnished by the several 
states towards the support of the late war.** 

These early precedents were overshadowed, however, by the relations 
between the First Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton. As noted above, the House of Representatives set up a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on July 24, 1789, to advise it on fiscal matters, 
but eight weeks later the House discharged this committee and referred its 
business to the Secretary of the Treasury “to consider and report there- 
upon.” ** Simultaneously it ordered him to report an estimate of the sums 
required to defray the expenses of the civil list and the War Department for 
the current year. This precedent was followed by a long series of House 
directives to Mr. Hamilton which made it evident that Congress regarded 
him as its agent and adviser in matters of public finance and the national 
economy. Among the matters that the Secretary was directed to report upon 
to the House during his first sixteen months in office were the following: 


a plan for the support of the public credit 

the public debts of the several states 

statement of warrants issued by Supt. of Finance and the Board of Treasury 
a plan for the promotion of manufactures 

difficulties encountered in collecting duties and regulating the coastal trade 
payment of interest in state debts 

collection of import and tonnage duties 

a plan for establishing a National Mint 

receipts from and payments to the several states 

compensation of collectors of internal revenue™ 


* House Journal, January 15, 1790. 

* Ibid., February 23, 1791. 

* Ibid., April 73, 1790. 

™ Ibid., September 17, 1789. 

— oo 21, 23, 1789; January 9, 15, 19, March 2, April 15, 23, 1790; January 
18, 1791. 
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Such heavy congressional reliance upon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in lieu of its own Ways and Means Committee, reflects the intimate relation- 
ship that existed between Alexander Hamilton and the first Congresses. 
The statute creating his department evidently contemplated a closer rela- 
tionship between Congress and the Treasury than with the State and War 
Departments, for it required the Secretary of the Treasury 
to digest and prepare plans for the improvement and management of the revenue, and for 
the support of the public credit; to prepare and report estimates of the public revenue, and 
the public expenditures . . . to make report, and give information to either branch of the 
legislature, in person or in writing . . . respecting all matters referred to him by the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or which shail appertain to his office; and generally 
to perform all such services relative to the finances, as he shall be directed to perform.” 
The absence of similar language in the laws creating the State and War 
Departments, and the failure of this statute to authorize the President to 
assign duties to the Secretary of the Treasury, seems to signify a congres- 
sional intent to give this official a unique status. 

Hamilton’s successful influence with the first Congresses and their early 
use of the department heads to prepare plans, draft bills, handle petitions, 
etc., explains perhaps why the system of standing committees did not de- 
velop until later years. It also suggests that the early Federalists may have 
conceived of the heads of departments as constituting a ministry in the Brit- 
ish sense of the term. Under this concept it was the proper function of a 
finance minister to take the initiative in fiscal policy formation, to supervise 
the legislative process, and to promote the adoption of his policies. 

Be this as it may, Hamilton’s power in Congress caused deep distress 
among some democratic members. Thus Senator Maclay confided to his 
diary: “Were Eloquence personified and reason flowed from her tongue, her 
talents would be in vain in our assembly . . . Congress may go home. Mr. 
Hamilton is all-powerful, and fails in nothing he attempts.” 7” Maclay goes 
on to cite four measures: the assumption, bank, and excise bills, and a reso- 
lution regarding the mint, all of which, despite opposition, were passed 
largely as a result of Hamilton’s personal efforts and influence.** Harlow 
concludes his description of these events by saying that “the Secretary of the 


Treasury was the most important factor in Congress during its first ses 
sion.” 7° 


Relations with the states 


Official relations with the governments of the states were rare during the 
first session. In May, 1789, applications were received by the Congress from 
the legislatures of Virginia and New York for the calling of a convention to 


* Statutes at Large, Vol. I, pp. 65-67. 
* Maclay, Journal, p. 387. 

* Ibid., pp. 209, 355, 385, 409. 

* Harlow, op. cit., p. 143. 
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consider the “defects” of the federal Constitution and to report amendments 
thereof designed to secure “the great and unalienab'e rights of mankind.” 
In the same month the House received an offer frora the legislature of Vir- 
ginia of ten square miles of territory anywhere in the state for use as the 
seat of the federal government. A similar offer was received from the Mary- 
land legislature. On June 5, 1789, the House concurred with a Senate 
resolution requesting the President to transmit two copies of every act of 
Congress to the governors of each of the states. 


Evolution of party organization 

The early months of the First Congress were marked by a notable absence 
of party spirit. Peace and brotherly love prevailed at the outset, induced 
perhaps by a sense of historic responsibility for launching the new regime. 
It was not long, however, before controversies arose, inspired by underlying 
sectional and philosophical differences among the members. These were 
reflected in the arguments over legislative proposals to regulate the slave 
trade and in the debates over the location of the permanent seat of the 
federal government. 

These disputes gave rise, in turn, to the first meetings of like-minded 
members of the legislature which gradually evolved into party organizations 
of Federalists and Republicans. At these meetings party policies on current 
issues were discussed and crystallized and embodied in drafts of bills which 
were subsequently introduced in Congress. Thus, the actual initiative in 
legislation came to be transferred from the Committee of the Whole to the 
Party caucus. 

The Federalists were the first to develop a parliamentary party in Con- 
gress because they were in the majority in the early years and because they 
also had the advantage of the superlative leadership of Alexander Hamilton 
who was a master of the arts of political organization. As Secretary of the 
Treasury he was in close touch with the Congress and, according to con- 
temporary observers, he dominated it behind the scenes through what were, 
in effect, party caucuses. Thus, Maclay speaks of “the rendezvousing of the 
crew of the Hamilton gallery,” and to a “call of the gladiators this morning,” 
and to the statement of Speaker Muhlenberg that “there had been a call of 
the Secretary’s party last night.” *° 

The gap between the Legislature and the Executive, created by the con- 
stitutional system of separated powers, was thus bridged by the Hamiltonian 
or Federalist party organization before the First Congress ended. 


Instead of being a forum, where every member was a peer and no man led, where great 
principles of government were evolved through the give and take of unrestricted discus- 
sion, Congress as such had become in effect a mere ratifying body. The real work of legis- 


* Maclay, Journal, pp. 208, 227, 235. 
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lation was put in shape, not in the legislature, but in secret session of the majority party. 
In this organization, unknown to the Constitution and beyond the reach of the rules of 
either chamber, the executive could work with the party-following in Congress, and secure 
the adoption of a prearranged program.” 

Thus early was seen the first quick manifestation of party tactics with which 
the state legislatures were already familiar and which attained their peak of 
perfection a century later under the astute leadership of Speakers Reed and 
Cannon. 





* Harlow, op. cit., p. 145. 
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THE STATUS OF FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION UNDER 
THE SMITH ACT 


Craupius O. JoHNSON 
State College of Washington 


N JUNE 28, 1940, President Roosevelt approved a measure entitled 
() the Alien Registration Act of 1940, but which is commonly known 
as the Smith Act. Much the most significant part of the statute, 
the part to which the designation “Smith Act” almost invariably refers, is 
Title I, Sections 2 and 3 of which make it unlawful to advocate the over- 
throw of any government in the United States by force or violence, to pro- 
mote an organization for such a purpose, or to conspire to do either of those 
things.” 

In 1941, Sections 1 and 2 (the first section makes it criminal to sow dis- 
sension among the armed forces of the United States) of the Smith Act 
were invoked for the successful prosecution of 18 members of the Socialist 
Workers party,? and in 1942 Section 2 was invoked against 28 alleged pro 
Nazis. In the latter case the judge died before the completion of the trial 
(it had been in progress for over seven months), and as no retrial was had, 
the case was later dismissed for failure to prosecute.* This constitutes the 
full history of prosecutions under the Smith Act prior to 1949, when 11 top 
Communists were convicted in the federal district court in New York City 
of conspiracy to overthrow the government. After the Supreme Court 
sustained the Smith Act and the convictions of Dennis and his associates,* 
prosecutions of Communists were instituted literally by the score. A total of 


* Sections 2 and 3 of the Act are as follows: 

Section 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person — 

(1) to knowingly or wilfully advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence, or by the assassination of any officer of such government; 

(2) with the intent to cause the overthrow or destruction of any government in 
the United States, to print, publish, edit, issue, circulate, sell, distribute, or publicly 
display any written or printed matter advocating, advising, or teaching the duty, 
necessity, desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government in 
the United States by force or violence; 

(3) to organize or help to organize any society, grown. or py of persons 
who teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow or destruction of any government 
in the United States by force or violence; or to be or become a men of, or affili- 


ated = any such society, group, or assembly of persons, knowing the purpose 
thereo 


Section (3). It shall be unlawful for any person to attempt to commit, or to 
wey “ commit, any of the acts prohibited by the provisions of this title (54 
t 
The Smith Act was repealed on September 1, 1948, but was re-enacted with sub- 
stantially the same provisions. See Title 18 U.S. Code (1952 ed.) sec. 2385. 
* Dunne v. US., 138 F. 2d 137 (C.A.8, 1943), cert. den. 320 U.S. 790 (1943). 
*US. v. McWilliams, 163 F. 2d 695 (C.A.D.C., 1947). 
* Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 
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131 persons were indicted up to May 2, 1956, and of these 98 were con- 
victed, 9 were acquitted, and on the others the jury could reach no 
verdict.® 

On June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court in the case of Yates v. United 
States,* announced its second major decision under the Smith Act, one 
which is commonly thought to have greatly modified the Dennis decision. 
Both decisions have their ardent champions and severe critics. The holding 
in the Dennis case was warmly approved by those who saw it as a blow at 
subversion and a bulwark of national security and it was deplored and de- 
nounced by individuals who believed that freedom of expression as guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment of the Constitution’ had been jeopardized in 
a relatively ineffective effort to strengthen the nation against the <hreat of 
communism. The Yates decision has the praise of most of the ardent cham- 
pions of civil liberty and the censure of many persons who find in it an open- 
ing through which domestic Communist plotters may escape the just penal- 
ties of the law and continue to imperil the security of the United States. 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyze these two major decisions in 
order to determine the degree to which the Court shifted its ground in the 
two cases and to arrive at a conclusion respecting the status of freedom of 
expression under the Smith Act. 

Since one of the charges in the indictments in both Dennis and Yates was 
that the defendants had “organized” the Communist party of the United 
States and since a statute of limitations bars prosecution after three years, the 
date of the organization of the party became important. The Communist 
party was first organized in the United States in 1919. But there was a break 
in the organization during World War II, for when the United States be- 
came an ally of Soviet Russia, the American Communists, finding them- 
selves in the awkward position of supporting the war policies of President 
Roosevelt’s capitalist government, changed the name of their party, styling 
it the Communist Political Association. But the victory over Germany re- 
moved the necessity for co-operation with capitalist regimes and inter- 
national Communist leaders pressured their followers in America to restore 
the purity of their party. Consequently, in July, 1945, the Communist Politi- 
cal Association was abandoned and replaced by the Communist party of 
the United States. 





* Milton R. Konvitz, Fundamental Liberties of a Free People (Ithaca: Cornell University 
* 354 U. S. 298. 
"The relevant part of the First Amendment reads: “Congress shall make no law abridging 


the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as— 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
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Dennis v. Unrrep STATES 


In July, 1948, a federal grand jury in New York indicted 11 Communist 
party officials for having organized the party in 1945 and for having, since 
that date, wilfully and knowingly conspired to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of government in the United States by force and violence. The trial of 
this celebrated case, before Judge Harold R. Medina, ran from January 20 to 
September 23, 1949, and filled a record of 16,000 pages. The jury found all 
the defendants guilty, and the convictions were sustained by the court of 
appeals in an opinion by Chief Judge Learned Hand.* Cn certiorari the 
Supreme Court declared the Smith Act valid and sustained the judgments 
of the lower courts.’ Five different opinions were written by the justices of 
this Court. Chief Justice Vinson wrote an opinion in which he was joined 
by three other justices. Justices Frankfurter and Jackson concurred in the 
decision, each giving separate reasons, and Justices Black and Douglas wrote 
separate dissenting opinions. Justice Clark took no part in the case. 

The Chief Justice found no difficulty in discovering the power of Con- 
gress to protect existing government from change by violence, revolution, 
and terrorism. 

Whatever theoretical merit there may be in the argument that there is a “right” to 
rebellion against dictatorial governments [he wrote], is without force where the existing 
structure of the government provides for peaceful and orderly change. We reject any 
principle of governmental helplessness in the face of preparation for revolution, which 
principle, carried to its logical conclusion, must lead to anarchy.” 

Conceding that Congress had the authority, did the means it employed 
go beyond its constitutional power? Did the Smith Act go so far as to prohibit 
academic discussion of the merits of Marxism-Leninism? Did it stifle the 
ordinary expression of ideas and thus violate all concepts of free speech and 
a free press? Answered the Chief Justice: “The very language of the Smith 
Act negates” that interpretation. And he continued: 

It is directed at advocacy, not discussion. Thus, the trial judge [Medina] properly 
charged the jury that they could not convict if they found that petitioners did “no more 
than pursue peaceful studies and discussions or teaching and advocacy in the realm of 
ideas.” He further charged that it was not unlawful “to conduct in an American college 
and university a course explaining the philosophical theories set forth in the books which 
have been placed in evidence.” Such a charge is in strict accord with the statutory 
language, and illustrates the meaning to be placed on those words. . . . Congress was con- 


cerned [only] with the very kind of activity [advocating the overthrow of the government 
by force and violence] in which the evidence showed these petitioners engaged.” 


Chief Justice Vinson rather clearly intimated that had the statute pro- 
hibited general discussion of communism the Court would have held it void 
as being in violation of freedom of speech and of the press as protected by 


—_— 


* Dennis v. United States, 183 F. 2d 201 (1950). 
* Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 
* Ibid., p. 501. 
* Ibid., p. 502. 
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the First Amendment. Since it prohibited only “advocacy,” he turned next 
to the question of whether that prohibition violated the First Amendment. 
He held that advocating the overthrow of government by force was not a 
right protected by that Amendment, but before he could so declare it was 
necessary for him to re-examine and reinterpret the “clear and present 
danger” doctrine that at least partially obstructed the way. 

Back in 1919, in the first important free speech case to reach the Supreme 
Court, that of Schenck v. United States,’* Justice Holmes, speaking for a 
unanimous Court, stated that the “question in every case is whether the 
words are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress has a right to prevent.” ** 

Schenck was not prosecuted for attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force but for distributing a document denouncing the conscription 
statute of World War I and calling upon the people to support and uphold 
their rights. Yet the Supreme Court held that even this relatively insub- 
stantial gesture to promote insubordination constituted a clear and present 
danger. 

Although, As Chief Justice Vinson intimates, the neat clear and present 
danger formula announced in the Schenck case had never had a precise and 
consistent meaning, in a number of free speech cases it had saved from con- 
viction individuals who in futile, possibly lurid, words advocated revolu- 
tionary action.’* But, explains Vinson, 
neither Justice Holmes nor Justice Brandeis [strong supporter of the Holmes doctrine] 
ever envisioned that a shorthand phrase should be crystallized into a rigid rule to be 
applied inflexibly without regard to the circumstances of each case. Speech is not an 
absolute, above and beyond control by the legislature when its judgment, subject to review 
here, is that certain kinds of speech are so undesirable as to warrant criminal sanction. 
Nothing is more certain in modern society than the principle that there are no absolutes, 
that a name, a phrase, a standard has meaning only when associated with the considera-— 
tions which gave birth to the nomenclature. . . . To those who would paralyze our 


Government in the face of impending threat by encasing it in a semantic straitjacket we 
must reply that all concepts are relative.” 


How, then, is the clear ard present danger rule to be applied in the 
Dennis case? Here we have a conspiracy to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence. How long must the Government wait before it acts 
against the conspirators? The jury in New York had found that the accused 
intended to overthrow the Government “as speedily as circumstances would 
permit,” when they thought the time was ripe. The danger to the Govern- 
ment was clear, but was it present? Judge Hand, in his opinion for the court 





2249 U.S. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

“See Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S. 242 (1937); Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U. S. 1 (1949); 
Hartzel v. United States, 322 U.S. 680 (1944). 

* Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 508 (1951). 
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of appeals, met this question, and he answered it by reinterpreting the clear 
and present danger rule to mean that in each case the courts “must ask 
whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ discounted by its improbability, justifies 
such invasion of free speech as is necessary to avoid the danger.” Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson quoted this interpretation and said succinctly: “We adopt this 
statement of the rule.” In short, the rule of clear and present danger was 
redefined as the rule of clear and probable danger. As for this particular 
case, Vinson found that the danger was probable. 

The mere fact [said he] that from the period 1945 to 1948 petitioners’ activities did not 
result in an attempt to overthrow the government by force and violence is of course no 
answer to the fact that there was a group that was ready to make the attempt. .. . If the 
ingredients of the reaction are present, we cannot bind the Government to wait until the 
catalyst is added.* 

The only other point in the opinion of the Chief Justice that we need 
consider relates to the action of the trial judge in deciding as a matter of law 
that the conspiracy constituted a clear and present danger. The Chief 
Justice held that there had been no error; that the jury having found the fact 
of conspiracy the question of whether it presented a threat to overthrow the 
government was one of law, one for the trial judge to determine. 

Justice Frankfurter, in a thirty-seven-page opinion, concurred with the 
majority, but on grounds somewhat different from those given by the Chief 
Justice. Frankfurter was not impelled by any necessity to reconcile the deci- 
sion with the clear and present danger test (he had never been particularly 
impressed with it as a standard). As he saw it, the case presented a conflict 
between the claims of national security and freedom of speech. Congress 
had by the Smith Act tipped the scales in favor of national security, and the 
courts should treat such a judgment with the greatest respect. 

It is not for us [the judges, he said] to decide how we would adjust the clash of 
interests which this case presents were the primary responsibility for reconciling it ours. 
Congress has determined that the danger created by advocacy of overthrow justifies the en- 
suing restriction on freedom of speech. The determination was made after due deliberation, 


and the seriousness of congressional purpose is attested by the volume of legislation 
passed to effectuate the same ends. 

Can we then say that the judgment Congress exercised was denied by the Constitu- 
tion? Can we establish a constitutional doctrine which forbids the elected representatives 
AL. the to make this choice? Can we hold that the First Amendment deprives 

pe poh it deemed necessary for the Government's protection? ” 


ee Frankfurter indicated regret that Congress had found it neces 
sary to pass the Smith Act, expressed doubt as to its effectiveness, and ap- 
peared to wrestle with his conscience on various other points, but, attempt- 
ing to view the demands of national security through the eyes of Congress, 
he could not bring himself to say that Congress had acted unreasonably in 
limiting freedom of speech. Always an advocate of the right of law-makers 


* Ibid., pp. 510-11. 
" Ibid., pp. 550-51. 
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to fix policy, be it wise or unwise, without judicial interference “unless out- 
side the pale of fair judgment,” his opinion in this case was consistent with 
his record.** 

The Justice who appears to have injected the most hardheaded realism 
in his opinion was Jackson. Concurring with the majority, he disposed of 
the clear and present (as well as probable) danger test as a “judge-made 
verbal trap” ** if applied in cases of conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. “The Constitution does not make conspiracy a civil right,” he said.*° 
Conceding that prosecution for conspiracy might be a cumbersome means 
for the government to employ against Communists, he had no doubt that it 
was a constitutional means. 

Justices Black and Douglas wrote separate dissenting opinions in the 
Dennis case. “The indictment is that they [the defendants] conspired to 
organize the Communist Party and to use speech or newspaper and other 
publications in the future to teach and advocate the forcible overthrow of 
the Government,” wrote Justice Black. “No matter how it is worded, this is 
a virulent form of prior censorship of speech and press, which I believe the 
First Amendment forbids.” ** Justice Douglas agreed in substance with 
Black, and he added that the question of whether the conspiracy amounted 
to a clear and present danger should have gone to the jury, should not have 
been decided by the Judge as a matter of law. Both justices believed that 
the majority of the Court had reduced the clear and present danger doc- 
trine to a nullity, and they joined also in the view that the prosecutions and 
the convictions had resulted from unreasonable fears of domestic Commun- 
ists — “miserable merchants of unwanted ideas,” whose “wares remain un- 
sold.” 22 

Many other authorities agree with Black and Douglas that the clear and 
present danger test was practically abandoned in the Dennis case. Professor 
Milton R. Konvitz states that the “Cheshire cat has disappeared, only its 
grin remains.” ** While it is true that the test was practically dropped in 
cases of subversive speech and conspiracy directed at the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence, there was no indication that the courts 
would not continue to use it in cases of unorganized or individual acts of 
sedition. For example, it is improbable that the independent circulator of a 
few incendiary pamphlets or a girl who slips a piece of seditious literature in 
the pocket of her sailor “date” would be denied the old Holmes—Brandeis 





* Konvitz, op. cit., pp. 318 ff. 

* Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 568 (1951). 
* Ibid., p. 572. 

* Ibid., p. 579. 

* Tbid., p. 589, Douglas. 


* Op. cit., p. 337. See also Robert E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions (11th 
ed.; New York: Appleton—Century-Crofts, 1957), p. 397 n. 
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clear and present danger test. Furthermore, it should be observed that com- 
plete abandonment of the test would not necessarily constitute a blow to 
liberty. Neither the late Chief Justices Hughes nor Stone, both stalwart 
champions of freedom of expression, ever resorted to the test, finding the 
First Amendment and the due process provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ample constitutional safeguards against encroachments upon the free- 
dom of speech, press, religion, and assembly. 


Yates v. Unrrep STaTes 

Following the Dennis decision numerous Communists were prosecuted 
and convicted under the Smith Act, but no case came to the Supreme Court 
until 1956, when the Court granted certiorari in the case of Yates v. United 
States.** Yates and 13 other Communist leaders in California were charged 
with having conspired, in violation of the Smith Act, to advocate and teach 
the forcible overthrow of the Government of the United States and to 
organize, as the Communist party, a society of persons who so advocate and 
teach. They were convicted in the United States district court, and the court 
of appeals affirmed the judgment.** The Supreme Court reversed the con- 
victions and remanded the case to the district court with instructions to 
acquit certain of the defendants and grant the others a new trial. This deci- 
sion was generally praised by civil libertarians who believed that freedom of 
expression had been futilely sacrificed for national security in the earlier 
Smith Act prosecutions, and it was condemned by the security-conscious 
who believed that the sacrifice had been exaggerated, or in any event was 
necessary. David Lawrence went so far as to characterize the Yates decision, 
along with several others of similar import, as “Treason’s Biggest Victory.” ** 
It may well be that both sides made too much of the Yates decision, for it 
did not void the Smith Act or overrule Dennis. What, then, was the essence 
of the Yates case? 

The first question the Court disposed of was: When was the Communist 
party “organized”? In 1945, when the Communist Political Association was 
disbanded and reconstituted as the Communist party of the United States? 
Or does “organize” in the Smith Act include the continuous activities of 
party workers to keep the party organized and in effective operation? The 
answer here was crucial for if “organize” means only the original act of 
setting up the party, then the defendant organizers who performed that 
function in 1945 and who were not indicted until 1951 would escape con- 
viction under the Smith Act through the operation of the three-year statute 
of limitations.”” Naturally, the defendants claimed that “organize” meant 


™ 345 US. 298 (1957). 

* 225 F. 2d 146. 

*US. News & World Report, June 28, 1957, p. 152. 
* 62 Stat. 828 or 18 U.S. Code, sec. 3282. 
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to “establish,” “found,” or “bring into existence.” The Government took 
the position that “organize” connoted a continuing process of recruiting, 
forming new units, regrouping, expanding, and so on. Finding no satis- 
factory meaning of the word in the dictionaries and nothing in the history 
of the Smith Act to indicate the meaning that Congress attached to “organ- 
ize,” the Court concluded, in the language of Justice Harlan, that it 


should follow the familiar rule that criminal statutes are to be strictly construed and give 
to “organize” its narrow meaning, that is, that the word refers only to acts entering into 
the creation of a new organization, and not to acts thereafter performed in carrying on 
its activities, even though such acts may loosely be termed “organizational.” ... Such 
indeed is the normal usage of the word “organize,” and until the decisions below in this 
case the federal trial courts in which the question had arisen uniformly gave it that 
meaning.” 


We conclude, therefore, that since the Communist Party came into being in 1945, 
and the indictment was not returned until 1951, the three-year statute of limitations had 
run on the “organizing” charge, and required the withdrawal of that part of the indict- 
ment from the jury’s consideration.” 

The second, and more difficult question the Court had to answer was: 
What is the meaning of “advocate” (the overthrow of the Government by 
force or violence) as that word is used in the Smith Act? The trial court 
instructed the jury that the beliefs, prophecies, or predictions of the defend- 
ants, however unreasonable, absurd, or hateful, were immaterial. Likewise, 
the court explained, no advocacy or teaching of communism, however much 
it might shock the sensibilities of conventional persons, unless combined 
with advocacy to overthrow the Government by force or violence, is punish- 
able under the Smith Act. Then the trial court stated that the kind of advo- 
cacy and teaching forbidden by the Act “is not merely a desirability but a 
necessity that the Government of the United States be overthrown and de- 
stroyed by force and violence and not merely a propriety but a duty to over- 
throw and destroy the Government. .. .” *° 

The Supreme Court held that these instructions did not give an ade- 
quate definition of “advocacy” within the meaning of the Smith Act. The 
“advocacy” that the Smith Act penalizes, reasoned Justice Harlan, is not 
“advocacy” which simply “urges” the necessity and duty of forcible over- 
throw, but “advocacy” that urges people to whom it is addressed “to do 
something, now or in the future, rather than merely to believe in some- 
thing.” The Justice then quoted with approval the relevant part of the in- 
structions the trial court had given in Dennis that “it is not the abstract doc- 
trine of overthrowing or destroying organized government by unlawful means 
which is denounced by this law, but the teaching and advocacy of action for 





* Yates v. United States, 345 U.S. 310 (1957). 
* Ibid., p. 312. 
* Ibid., pp. 314-15. 
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the accomplishment of that purpose, by language reasonably and ordinarily 
calculated to excite persons to such action.” ** 

Having decided that the trial court’s definition of “organize” and “advo- 
cate” were defective in Yates and of themselves required a reversal of the 
convictions, the Supreme Court then considered whether the evidence was 
sufficient to warrant a new trial. It held that the evidence against five of the 
defendants was clearly insufficient and ordered their acquittal, but that the 
evidence against the nine others was sufficient to warrant a new trial. The 
fact that defendants were members of the Communist party or officers of 
that party did not of itself prove that they advocated the forcible overthrow 
of the Government. Advocacy must be shown by defendants’ specific acts. 
“For all purposes relevant here,” said the Court, “the sole evidence as to 
them [the five defendants whose acquittal was ordered] was that they had 
long been officers or functionaries of the Communist Party of California; 
and that standing alone, as Congress has enacted in section 4(f) of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, makes out no case against them.” ** 

Justice Black, with whom Justice Douglas joined, concurred with the 
Court in part and dissented in part.** Justice Black reaffirmed his belief that 
the Smith Act was in violation of the First Amendment and then expressed 
his views on the issues the Court had considered. He agreed with the Court 
in the meaning it gave the word “organize,” and he accepted also its conclu- 
sion that the trial judge had erred in instructing the jury on what constituted 
“advocacy” to overthrow the Government by force or violence, but on the 
latter point he would go further than the Court had gone. He held that 
advocacy “to do something,” which the majority would accept as a satis- 
factory instruction should not save the case for the Government. “Under 
the Court’s approach,” he said, “defendants could still be convicted simply 
for agreeing to talk as distinguished from agreeing to act. I believe that the 
First Amendment forbids Congress to punish people for talking about pub- 
lic affairs, whether or not such discussion incites to action, legal or illegal.” * 
Justice Black also suggests that “when the propriety of obnoxious or unortho- 
dox views about government is in reality made the crucial issue, as it must be 
in cases of this kind, prejudice makes conviction inevitable except in the 
rarest circumstances.” * He intimated that the Court’s insistence upon in- 
structions to the jury that it cannot find defendants guilty unless they advo- 
cate violent action would ordinarily be of little benefit to defendants, for a 


* Ibid., pp. 325-26. Emphasis added by Justice Harlan. 

* Ibid., p. 330. 

* Justice Clark dissented on all three of the points discussed in this paper—on the 
Court’s definition of “advocacy” and “organize” and on its ruling respecting the 
sufficiency of the evidence. Justice Burton dissented on the meaning of “organize.” 
Justices Brennan and Whittaker did not participate in the case. 

* Yates v. United States, 345 U.S. 340 (1957). 

* Ibid., p. 339. 
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jury would have great difficulty in distinguishing between philosophical dis- 
cussion of the need for revolution and direct incitement to bring it about. 

Justice Black also stated his conviction that there was insufficient evi- 
dence to justify holding any of the defendants for a new trial, that the 
Court should have ordered the acquittal of the other nine along with the 
five whose acquittal it did order. The Government appeared to have the 
same difficulty as Justice Black in making a distinction between the evidence 
against the various defendants, for it later moved that the case against the 
“remanded 9” be dismissed.** 

Relying upon the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Yates case courts 
of appeals have reversed Smith Act convictions in cases involving thirty- 
three individuals —in the Huff (Seattle), Fujimoto (Hawaii), Kuzma 
(Philadelphia), Silverman (New Haven), and Bary (Denver) cases. The 
cases of the seven Bary defendants and five of the Kuzma defendants were 
remanded for new trials. The district courts were ordered to acquit the 
other twenty-one defendants on the ground that the evidence against them 
was insufficient to warrant new trials.*” 

To what extent, if any, did Yates overrule Dennis? We can conclude at 
once that Yates overruled nothing. The Supreme Court did not consider in 
Yates the same points it had passed upon in Dennis. In the former the 
Court held the Smith Act valid, practically discarded the clear and present 
danger test for determining guilt in cases of conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government, and sustained the trial judge in deciding as 2 matter of law 
that the conspiracy constituted sufficient danger to warrant conviction. In 
Yates the Court decided that “organize” in the Smith Act referred to the 
organization of the Communist party in 1945 and not to continuous organi- 
zational activities aimed at building up the party, defined “advocacy” to 
mean specific advocacy to resort to violence to overthrow the Government, 
and ruled that defendants could not be convicted on evidence showing only 
membership in the Communist party but that evidence should show that 
they were actually engaged in a conspiracy to bring about forcible overthrow 
of the Government. 

Did Yates modify Dennis? Specifically did Yates strengthen the rights 
of the accused and thus make it more difficult for the Government to obtain 
convictions? Some observers®** (but not to my knowledge any students of 





* Department of Justice, letter to the author, March 19, 1958. Dismissal did not, however, 
finally dispose of the difficulties of Mrs. Yates. On cross—-examination at her original 
trial she had refused to answer questions as to the Communist party membership of 
a nondefendant and of a codefendant who had rested his case. For this she was ad— 
judged in contempt of court, a judgment that the Supreme Court sustained. Yates 
v. United States, 355 U.S.....; 2 L. ed. 95 (1957). 

* Department of Justice, letter to the author, March 19, 1958. 


* See, for example, Alan Barth in The New Republic, July 1, 1957, p. 10. 
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constitutional law) have suggested that Justice Harlan’s emphasis that the 
Smith Act is not violated unless defendants are shown to have urged others 
to do something to bring about forcible overthrow of the Government had 
the effect of restoring the Holmes—Brandeis clear and present danger test 
which the Court had practically repudiated in Dennis. The Court made 
no reference to the test in Yates, and it would be rather strange (but per- 
haps not impossible) for the Court to re-establish its validity without calling 
it by name. Furthermore, that test and Harlan’s definition of advocacy do 
not come to the same thing. One could be convicted of advocacy who quite 
failed to create a clear and present danger, for no amount of advocacy, how- 
ever shrill its phrases of incitement to action, would constitute a clear and 
present danger unless there was some likelihood of response to the incite- 
ment. It would seem fair to conclude, then, that Justice Harlan’s interpreta- 
tion of the term “advocacy” did not have the effect of restoring the clear 
and present danger rule. Nor is it likely that his definition of “advocacy” 
within the meaning of the Smith Act will be of any particular advantage to 
future defendants. Professor Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., of the Harvard Law 
School wonders “how far the distinction between advocacy of abstract doc- 
trine and advocacy of action is practicably usable by jurors,” and he sug- 
gests that juries would probably convict as readily under instructions that 
only advocacy of action constitutes guilt as they would under instructions 
that they can convict for advocacy of abstract revolutionary doctrine.” 

On the other hand, reversal in Yates on the grounds of insufficient evi- 
dence is clearly to the advantage of future defendants. Although the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence was not considered by the Supreme Court in Dennis, 
the fact remains that the defendants were convicted primarily on evidence 
that they were leaders of the Communist party of the United States.*° That 
evidence, standing alone, was declared to be insufficient in Yates. Another 
advantage to defendants lies in the Court’s holding in Yates that “organize” 
refers to the date (1945) the Communist party was reconstituted and not to 
continuing organizational activities. 

But the Supreme Court has by no means nullified the Smith Act. The 
Government may still obtain convictions under it, provided it produces the 
evidence (other than membership in the Communist party) that indi- 
viduals have advocated, abetted, advised, or taught the duty of overthrow- 
ing the Government by force or violence, or conspired to do so, and provided 
further that it proves to a jury that the advocacy or teaching is an incitement 
to action to that end. As for the individual, Dennis and Yates leave him free 
to believe what he pleases, say what he pleases, and, it seems, join what he 





* “The Supreme Court, 1956 Term,” 71 Harv. L. Rev. 88-89 (November, 1957). 
 Ibid., p. 125. 
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pleases without violating the Smith Act, provided he does not advocate or 
conspire to advocate, action to overthrow the Government by force or 
violence. It should be a point of emphasis, and we have noticed that Justice 
Black makes the point in his opinion, that juries are quick to convict the 
unorthodox and that the Supreme Court holds that persons may “still be 
convicted simply for agreeing to talk as distinguished from agreeing to act.” 
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why he casts his ballot as he does has been acutely re-emphasized 

by the outcome of the general election of 1956 in the United States. 
The re-election of President Eisenhower by a larger margin than in 1952 
with the simultaneous retention of Democratic control of Congress marked 
the further extension of a trend apparent in the 1952 results. 

The 1956 splitting pattern was not confined to the national level, how- 
ever. Many examples of voter selectivity can be advanced, but few prob- 
ably more extreme than that of the State of Washington. There President 
Eisenhower won an easy victory. With him, all six of the Congressional 
Districts returned their Republican incumbents. But at the same time, 
Democratic United States Senator Warren G. Magnuson crushed Arthur 
B. Langlie by an avalanche unequalled since the high tide of the New Deal. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that Langlie was completing his third 
term as governor and had been hand-picked by the President to aid in the 
Republican drive to retake the Senate. To further emphasize their inde- 
pendence, Washington voters then proceeded to re-elect the Democratic 
Congressman-at-Large, to put Democrats in every state-wide partisan office, 
and to hand Democrats a safe majority in both houses of the state legislature. 

Survey research offers a special tool to study these phenomena. Fortu- 
nately, parallel nation-wide election surveys were conducted in 1952 and 
1956 by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan and 
from the data collected studies are now being made. They disclose that in 
1952 one-third and in 1956 two-fifths of the voters split their tickets. 

In explaining split-ticket voting, two principal analysis bases have been 
used heretofore with the available survey data. One is a motivational ap- 
proach, especially developed by Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, 
which uses the voter’s responses on attitude questions such as party identifi- 
cation, candidate orientation, and issues orientation, or interest in the elec- 
tion campaign, as the point of departure from which to analyze voting 
behavior patterns and other voters responses. 

The second method of analysis is a voting behavior approach which 
takes the voter’s responses to questions about how he cast his ballot as the 


H= LITTLE WE actually know about the split-ticket voter and 


* This analysis is based on data from a national wh wae wh survey conducted by the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, under the sponsorship of the Political Be- 
havior Committee of the Social Science Research Council. While the author is grate- 
ful to the Center and the Committee for access to the data, neither the Center nor 
the Committee bears any responsibility for this analysis. 
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basis for interpreting his responses on attitude questions. Campbell and 
Miller have also developed one method of the latter type: a structuring of 
ticket-splitting by governmental level.‘ A similar earlier structuring used by 
Campbell and Miller in The Voter Decides also identified the voter with 
the party of his presidential choice.? The obvious inadequacy of this ap- 
proach led them to abandon it in their 1956 study. However, an important 
factor was present in the 1952 approach: the voter was identified with a 
party, however inaccurately, for behavioral (i.e., actual vote cast) reasons 
rather than attitudinal (i.e., party identification, candidate orientation, or 
issues orientation) reasons. The new and more defensible behavioral struc- 
turing method advanced by Campbell and Miller, then, sacrifices ability to 
test voter responses on attitude questions from an initial structuring on the 
basis of party affiliation determined on behavioral grounds. 

The study here submitted, based solely on the 1952 election survey 
data collected by the Survey Research Center, proposes one method of fill- 
ing the analysis gap thus created by the new behavioral structuring used by 
Campbell and Miller. The analysis proposes to give each respondent a 
party label determined by inspection of his principal party vote. Re- 
spondents will then be grouped by their party label in relation to their vote 
for President. Thus a voter will be classified both by party and, where ap- 
propriate, by direction of his split, but not by the level of government at 
which he split his ticket. 

Although the “principal party vote” approach will sacrifice the insights 
which the Campbell—Miller “level of government” grouping permits, it 
makes possible a direct comparison between Republican and Democratic 
straight-ticket voters and various types of Republican and Democratic split- 
ticket voters to determine in what ways split-ticket voters respond like 
straight-ticket voters and in what ways differently. 


METHop oF ANALYsIS 


To establish the principal party vote of each respondent in relation to 
his vote for President as the basis for classifying him as a ticket-splitter, six 
categories of ticket-splitters were identified: (1) persons who voted pre- 
dominantly a Democratic ticket who voted for Stevenson; (2) persons who 
voted predominantly a Democratic ticket who voted for Eisenhower; (3) 
persons who voted predominantly a Republican ticket who voted for 
Stevenson; (4) persons who voted predominantly a Republican ticket who 
voted for Eisenhower; (5) persons who cast a closely divided or “Inde- 





* Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, “The Motivational Basis of Straight and Split 
Ticket Voting,” American Political Science Review, LI (June, 1957). Drs. Campbell 
and Miller very graciously made a copy of their manuscript available to this writer. 

? Angus Campbell et al., The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), pp. 147-48. 
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pendent” ballot who voted for Stevenson; and (6) persons who cast a 
closely divided or “Independent” ballot who voted for Eisenhower. 

To determine which voters would be labeled each of the six categories 
of ticket-splitters, the possible combinations of voting pattern had to be as- 
sembled and given party or “independent” designations. This operation is 
presented as Table I. A category would be labeled “Democratic” if votes 
cast for two or more of the four single offices (President, Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Governor) were Democratic and if the other state anc local 
offices were voted Democratic. If the state and local offices were split, the 
category would be called “Democratic” only if three or more of the single 
offices were Democratic. If the state and local offices were Republican, the 
category would be called “Democratic” only if all the single offices were 
Democratic. The reverse was true in giving the Republican label. All other 
categories were labeled “Independent.” Thus a category which had two of 
the single offices Democratic and two Republican and reported split voting 
for state and local offices was labeled “Independent.” A category was also 


Taste | 
Basss For ConsTRucTION oF INDEX oF Principat Party Vore 
Voter Combinations Designation Voter Combinations Designation 

1 IH-DG-DL Democratic 25. RP-RS-RH-RG-RL Republican 

2. DP-DS-DH-DG-RL ic 26. RP-RS-RH-RG-DL Republican 

3 Democratic 27. RP-RS-RH-RG-IL blican 
4. DP-DS-DH-RG-DL Democratic 28. RP-RS-RH-DG-RL Republican 

5 G-RL Independent 29. RP-RS-RH-DG-DL t 

6. DP-DS-DH-RG-IL Democratic 30. RP. L Republican 

7. DP-DS-RH-DG-DL Democratic 31. RP-RS-DH-RG-RL blican 

8 DP-DS-RH-DG-RL Independent 32. RP-RS-DH-RG-DL ft 
? Democratic 33. RP-RS-DH-RG-IL Republican 
10. DP-DS-RH-RG-DL 34. RP-RS-DH-DG-RL i Republican 
11. DP-DS-RH-RG-RL si Republican 35. RP-RS-DH-DG-DL Democratic 
12. DP-DS-RH-RG-IL Independent 36. RP-RS-DH-DG-IL Independent 
13. DP-RS-DH-DG-DL Democratic 37. RP-DS-RH-RG-RL Republican 
14. DP-RS-DH-DG-RL Independent 38. RP-DS-RH-RG-DL Independent 
15. DP-RS-DH-DG-IL Democratic 39. RP-DS-RH-RG-IL Republican 
16. DP-RS-DH-RG-DL Democratic 40. RP-DS-RH-DG-RL __ Republican 
17. DP-RS-DH-RG-RL Republican 41. RP-DS-RH-DG-DL Democratic 
18. DP-RS-DH-RG-IL Independent 42. RP-DS-RH-DG-IL Independent 
19. DP-RS-RH-DG-DL Democratic 43. RP-DS-DH-RG-RL ‘Republican 
20. DP-RS-RH-DG-RL ican 44. RP-DS-DH-RG-DL Democratic 
21. DP-RS-RH-DG-IL ent 45. RP-DS-DH-RG-IL Independent 
22. DP-RS-RH-RG-DL Independent 46. RP-DS-DH-DG-RL Independent 
23. DP-RS-RH-RG-RL Republican 47. RP-DS-DH-DG-DL Democratic 
24. DP-RS-RH-RG-IL Republican 48. RP-DS-DH-DG-IL Democratic 


Explanation of Symbols 
D means the individual voted for the Democratic candidate 
R means the individual voted for the Republican candidate 
I means the individual divided his vote (for state and local offices only) 
P indicates the office of President 
S indicates the office of United States Senator 
i indicates the office of United States Representative 
G indicates the office of Governor 
L indicates all other state and local offices 
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labeled “Independent” if three of the single offices were of one party and 
the other single office plus the state and local offices were of the other party. 

An examination of the table will show that, setting aside the straight- 
ticket categories, 1 and 25, categories 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, and 19, 
a total of eleven, were classified as “Democrats who voted for Stevenson”; 
35, 41, 44, 47, and 48, five categories, were classified as “Democrats who 
voted for Eisenhower”; categories 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 37, 39, 40, and 
43, a total of eleven, were classified as “Republicans who voted for Eisen- 
hower”; 11, 17, 20, 23, and 24, five categories, were classified as “Republi- 
cans who voted for Stevenson”; 5, 8, 12, 14, 18, 21, and 22, seven categories, 
were classified “Independents who voted for Stevenson”; and categories 29, 
32, 36, 38, 42, 45, and 46, seven in all, were classified as “Independents who 
voted for Eisenhower.” 

Results of this analysis were: 


Straight-ticket Democrats 390 §Straight-ticket Republicans —.... 424 
Split-ticket Democrats for Stevenson... 105 Split-ticket Republicans for Eisenhower 193 


Split-ticket Republicans for Stevenson. 11 Split-ticket Democrats for Eisenhower. 76 
Independents for Stevenson.................. 11 Independents for Eisenhower... 
Total for Stevenson... 517 Total for Eisenhower___ “718 


ANALYSIS OF THE PRinciPAL Party Vote 


Several points emerge from this new picture of split-ticket voting in 
1952. First, 571 respondents, 46.2 per cent of those who voted, cast pre- 
dominantly Democratic ballots; while 628 respondents, 50.9 per cent of 
those who voted, cast predominantly Republican ballots. There were but 
36 respondents, 2.9 per cent of those who voted, who cast “Independent” 
ballots. Six other respondents voted for third-party candidates or did not 
know for whom they had voted for President. It seems fair to say, therefore, 
that the results of the election in Congress, with the narrow victory for the 
Republican party, tell the real story of the 1952 general election much more 
accurately than the vote for President. 

Second, while it is true that 34.2 per cent of all voters split their tickets 
—a total of 421 respondents — of this number 298, or 70.8 per cent, voted 
predominantly for candidates of the party in which they voted for President. 
Only 123 respondents, representing but 10 per cent of all those voting, did 
not vote for the presidential candidate of their principal party vote and of 
these, 76 were Democrats who voted for Eisenhower while 36 more were 
Independents for whom no principal party vote could be identified. The 
principal party vote approach thus reveals more consistency of party voting 
for President than the alternative methods of split-ticket analysis have 
shown. 

Third, despite the great pull of the leading Republican candidate, 
among those whose principal party vote was Republican, ballots cast by 
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split-ticket voters totaled 204 of 628, or 32.5 per cent of Republican voters. 
Democratic voters were very similar: 181 of 571, 31.7 per cent, of voters 
whose principal party vote was Democratic split their tickets. Thus the 
tendency to split tickets, in 1952 at least, cannot be said to be either a 
Republican or a Democratic trait. 

Fourth, a striking relationship exists between the index of principal party 
vote and the party identification of the voters. The Voter Decides, The 
People’s Choice, and more recent studies, especially by the Survey Research 
Center of its 1954 and 1956 election surveys, all point to the great signifi- 
cance of responses to the party identification question as an indicator of 
probable presidential voter behavior. Party identification is consistently ad- 
judged to be a powerful influence in shaping voting behavior and in chan- 
neling the sort of communications received. The results of the correlation 
between party labels assigned respondents based on their actual behavior 
—the principal party vote—and the party label assigned respondents 
based on their attitude toward party identification are reported in Table II. 

Several interesting results are apparent: First, of the 495 persons who 
cast Democratic principal party votes and also voted for Stevenson, 443 or 
89.5 per cent said they were Democrats. Only 16, or 3.2 per cent, said they 
were Republicans, and these were heavily “weak” or “independent” Re- 
publicans. While it is also clear that the split-ticket Democrats were more 
likely to declare that they were “weak” or “independent” Democrats rather 
than “strong” Democrats, in contrast to the straight-ticket Democrats, it is 
also important to note that there is no statistically significant difference be- 
tween the straight-ticket Democrats and the split-ticket Democrats who 
voted for Stevenson in their willingness to be identified as some sort of 
Democrat as against being a pure Independent or any type of Republican. 

Even more remarkable is the statistically unreliable “Independents who 
voted for Stevenson” group of eleven voters. These people, although they 
cast ballots so divided that they were classified as “Independents” on the 


Taste II 
ANacysis oF Principat Party Votre sy Party Ipentirication® 

P Straight prom nt, Ind Ind Ftaned Soli i 
Identification Demo Steun. Stevn.  Stevn. Eisen Eisen. ie. + ren 
Strong Democrat —..... 190 24 2 4 2 16 12 13 
Weak Democrat — 119 43 4 3 6 36 32 31 
Ind. Democrat —...... 43 24 2 3 2 4 23 17 
Independent 8 3 1 0 5 2 19 23 
Ind. NO tities 4 1 0 3 4 28 48 
Weak Republican —... 6 3 1 1 4 5 37 114 
Strong Republican ...... 1 1 0 0 1 4 31 161 


* Some voters gave apolitical answers on party identification, others no answer, and some 
identified with minor parties to account for the remainder. This or similar situations 
arose in most tables, but affected very few replies. 
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basis of their principal party vote, nevertheless declared themselves Demo- 
crats 10 to 1, and had a party identification profile which, in terms of 
strength of party loyalty, fell in between the straight-ticket Democrats and 
the split-ticket Democrats for Stevenson. The small number of cases makes 
these data suspect, however. 

The utility of the principal party vote as an analysis tool further shows 
up in the equally unreliable data on the split-ticket Republicans who voted 
for Stevenson. Although they cast identifiably Republican ballots, they 
identified themselves as Democrats 8 to 3, and followed rather interestingly 
the pattern of the split-ticket Democrats who voted for Stevenson. Al- 
though these people clearly voted Republican tickets, they nevertheless held 
onto Democratic affiliation. 

By contrast, all categories of split-ticket voters who supported Eisen- 
hower were significantly less willing to identify with his party than were 
straight-ticket Republicans. The comparison of split-ticket Republicans who 
voted for Eisenhower and of the straight-ticket Republicans especially re- 
veals a markedly different pattern from the Democratic counterpart. Not 
only were the split-ticket Republicans for Eisenhower significantly less will- 
ing to identify themselves as “strong” Republicans, they were significantly 
more willing to identify themselves as Democrats, particularly “independ- 
ent” or “weak” Democrats.* Sixty-five split-ticket Republicans who voted for 
Eisenhower identified themselves as “weak” or “independent” Republicans 
as against 31 who labeled themselves “strong” Republicans, while 55 called 
themselves “weak” or “independent” Democrats, and 12 even called them- 
selves “strong” Democrats. Thus 77 of 182, or 42.3 per cent, of the Eisen- 
hower supporters who cast split tickets which could be called predominantly 
Republican, called themselves Democrats. When to this is added the 19 
Independents, the startling result is that a clear majority, 52.7 per cent, did 
not regard themselves as Republicans. By contrast, of the split-ticket Demo- 
crats who voted for Stevenson, 91 or 89.2 per cent called themselves 
Democrats. 

This remarkable pattern also appears even more pronouncedly in the 
split-ticket Democrats who voted for Eisenhower. Of the 71 such voters 
who indicated a party or Independent position, 56 declared themselves 
Democrats. A chi square check of the split-ticket Democrats who voted for 
Stevenson and those who voted for Eisenhower shows no statistically signifi- 
cant difference between them in relation to party identification. It should 
be noted that the “Split-ticker Democrats who voted for Eisenhower” 
would have had to vote Democratic for one more officer other than 
President than the “Split-ticket Democrats who voted for Stevenson” in 





* The test of significance used was chi square. Wherever significance is cited throughout 
the paper, the same test is meant. 
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order to be classified as Democrats on their principal party vote. Hence the 
similarity of their party identification patterns is all the more striking. More- 
over, a check of their voting patterns reveals that a majority of the split- 
ticket Democrats for Eisenhower voted only for Eisenhower on the Republi- 
can side of the column. They tended to be straight-ticket Democrats except 
for President. 

The question thereupon arises, is there a sectional pattern involved in 
this distribution? Specifically, were Southerners more likely to be in the 
column, “Democrats who split their tickets for Eisenhower”? They were: 


Taste Il 
Split Split Split Split 
Straight . Repub. Ind. Ind. Demo. . Straight 
Section Demo. Stevn. Steyn. Stewn. Eisen. Eisen. —— Repub 
Northeast 119 17 4 2 8 4 32 157 
Midwest... 131 52 6 5 10 ll 106 178 
AE 112 9 0 0 3 59 22 31 
rer Wer 28 27 1 4 2 33 58 


There is a significant difference in the Southern vote which distinguishes 
the split-ticket Democrats who voted for Eisenhower from the split-ticket 
Democrats who voted for Stevenson and also from the straight Democrats. 
Fifty-nine of the 76 who voted for Eisenhower but whose principal party 
vote was Democratic were from the South. Moreover, of this number 30 
cast straight Democratic ballots, except for President, to account for 60 per 
cent of all ballors so cast. 

Returning to Table II, the relationship between party identification and 
principal party vote, the last group, Independents who voted for Eisen- 
hower, again reveals the extent to which General Eisenhower pulled voters 
who identify themselves as Democrats. Of the twenty-three really Inde- 
pendent voters who cast their ballots for Eisenhower, only eight identified 
themselves as Republicans, only one as a “strong” Republican. Ten called 
themselves Democrats, although only two regarded themselves as “strong” 
Democrats. Five accurately called themselves Independents. The General’s 
appeal to the Independent voter is thus re-emphasized, and the lack of 
Independent support for the Republican party as such is further re-empha- 
sized. The reason for the narrow Republican victory in Congress in 1952 
and the loss of Congress in 1954 and 1956 is ag-in suggested in these results. 
However, this category, like the Republicans who voted for Stevenson and 
the Independents who voted for Stevenson, is too small to be regarded as 
reliable for comparative study. 

The myth that Republicans are more likely to split their tickets than are 
Democrats is now exploded. In 1952 at least, 242 Democratic identifiers 
split their tickets to 128 Republican identifiers. Moreover, of the 181 split- 
ticket ballots which were identifiable as principally Democratic, 147 were 
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cast by voters who called themselves Democrats. But, of the 204 split-ticket 
ballots which were identifiable as principally Republican, only 98 were cast 
by voters who called themselves Republicans. The difference is significant 
far above the 1 per cent level of probability. Persons who cast predomi- 
nantly Republican split-ticket ballots were significantly less willing to 
identify themselves with the party for which they voted than were those 
who voted predominantly split-ticket Democratic ballots. 

A second phase of the study was to check other attitudes and behavior 
patterns of the respondents in terms of the eight groupings based on the 
principal party vote. If, for example, there really is little or no difference 
between the straight-ticket Democrats and the split-ticket Democrats who 
voted for Stevenson, their similarity should continue to appear in these 
tests. To test the reality of the similarities and differences revealed in the 
analysis of party identification in relation to principal party vote, eight 
areas of attitudes and behavior were used, involving thirty-eight specific 
questions asked respondents or indices compiled from answers to several 
questions asked respondents: First, attitudes and behavior toward ticket- 
splitting. This involved questions asked each respondent on (a) willingness 
to split his ticket; (b) willingness to vote against a candidate of his own 
party; (c) pasx record of having changed party affiliation; (d) candidate 
preference before the 1952 election; (e) consideration of the other candi- 
date for President; (f) regularity of party vote; and (g) 1948 vote for Presi- 
dent. Second, time of vote decision and the effect of campaign events in 
making up the voter’s mind formed a group. Third was cross-pressures 
experienced by the voter, combining (a) how spouse voted; (b) how family 
voted; and (c) how friends voted. Fourth came interest in the campaign at 
various levels, participation in the campaign, and sense of political efficacy 
and citizen duty. A fifth group tested whether he had received communi- 
cations about the campaign from newspapers, radio, television, and maga- 
zines. A sixth tested perceived differences between parties and candidc=tes, 
including candidate orientation and extent of candidate orientation. A 
seventh tested issues orientation, including direction of issues orientation, 
extent of issiies orieatation, and attitudes on domestic and on foreign issues. 
The eighth group checked the relation to demographic data, especially sex, 
religion, race, income, education, and occupation. 

The chi square test of significance was used to test each major split-ticket 
group against all other testable groups, and, where appropriate, to test the 
straight-ticket voters against each other. For reasons of space, tables and 
analysis of each correlation are omitted. The results lend themselves to 
three groupings: 

First, the two largest groups of ticket-splitters, split-ticket Republicans for 
Eisenhower (193) and split-ticket Democrats for Stevenson (105), behaved 
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by and large like straight-ticket Republicans and straight-ticket Democrats, 
respectively. 

More consistent of the two groups were the split-ticket Republicans who 
voted for Eisenhower. On only eleven of the thirty-eight items analyzed did 
they differ from straight-ticket Republicans. And on seven of these, both 
categories of split-ticket Democrats also differed from straight-ticket Demo- 
crats. The seven items common to all three major groups of ticket-splitters 
were: willingness to split their tickets, consideration of the opposing candi- 
date, a record of having split their tickets in the past, reporting being in- 
fluenced by campaign events, less belief that the outcome would have an 
impact on their personal finances, occupation (although different occupa- 
tional shifts were involved), and in being white. None of these can be said 
to get at the cause of ticket-splitting directly. Other factors not measured by 
the survey may be basic. 

The split-ticket Republicans for Eisenhower, however, had four unique 
distinctions from straight-ticket Republicans: in party identification they 
were less Republican, they were more likely to have voted for Truman in 
1948, they made up their minds later, and they voiced less interest in the 
campaign. Since these items do not reappear for other split-ticket voters, 
obviously they are at best tangental measures of causes of ticket-splitting. 

The split-ticket Democrats who voted for Stevenson similarly responded 
like the straight-ticket Democrats to a majority of the questions. They 
differed in but sixteen of the thirty-eight items analyzed. In addition to the 
same seven items that they had in common with other split-ticket voters, 
they also deviated in willingness to vote for the other party’s candidate, be- 
lieving Eisenhower would make the bet<er President, being subject to cross- 
pressures at home, having used more personal influence in the campaign 
than straight-ticket Democrats, seeing less difference between the political 
parties, being less Stevenson-oriented, being more likely to believe Eisen- 
hower’s idea: were not Republican, having more education, and having 
higher incomes than straight-ticket Democrats. On all of these points they 
were joined by the split-ticket Democrats who voted for Eisenhower. How- 
ever, for the split-ticket Democrats for Stevenson, it should be noted that 
most of these deviations reflect the personal popularity of General Eisen- 
hower, yet they did not alter the respondent’s vote for President. 

On the other hand, on the vast majority of crucial items, both the split- 
ticket Republicans for Eisenhower and the Split-ticket Democrats for 
Stevenson responded like their straight-ticket colleagues. These included 
eighteen items: they had no special regional location and they also were 
alike in their record of party switching; voting regularity; feelings of political 
efficacy; sense of citizen duty; concern over national, state, and local elec- 
tions; participation in the campaign; attention to the mass media of com- 
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munication; belief that the election would make a difference to the country; 
belief that Eisenhower’s election would make a difference; extent of 
candidate orientation; belief that Eisenhower was a real Republican; direc- 
tion of issues orientation; extent of issues orientation; foreign policy; do- 
mestic policy; sex; and religion. 

Moreover, the split-ticket Democrats who voted for Stevenson were as 
willing to call themselves Democrats as were the straight-ticket Democrats, 
and were also like them in having voted for Truman, in time of vote deci- 
sion, and in interest in the campaign. 

Split-ticket Republicans for Eisenhower were like their straight-ticket 
voters in nine other items, being unwilling to vote for the other candidate, 
believing Eisenhower would make the better president, lacking cross-pres- 
sures at home, using personal influence in the campaign, perception of dif- 
ferences between the parties, direction of candidate orientation, belief that 
Eisenhower’s ideas were Republican, income, and education. 

In view of the number and importance of the items with which these 
two groups of split-ticket voters agreed with their respective straight-ticket 
colleagues, it seems clear that they must be regarded as having behavior and 
attitude patterns which, while differing in a few important respects, are by 
and large much like the patterns of the straight-ticket voters. This is especi- 
ally important because these two groups comprised 70.8 per cent of all 
ticket-splitters in 1952. 

Second, three other groups, collectively constituting 11.2 per cent of 
those who split their tickets — split-ticket Republicans who voted for Steven- 
son, 11; Independents who voted for Stevenson, 11; and Independents who 
voted for Eisenhower, 25— were too small to permit analysis. These groups 
have been presented throughout the paper for comparison purposes. They 
appear to have performed very much like the other split-ticket voters who 
cast presidential votes as they did. However, the small numbers involved 
make any analysis of these results very dubious. 

Third, the last group of split-ticket voters, the split-ticket Democrats for 
Eisenhower, requires special examination. This group of seventy-six re- 
spondents, eighteen per cent of the total ticket-splitters, behaved quite 
uniquely. In only ten of the thirty-eight items checked did these rebellious 
Democrats respond like straight-ticket Democrats. And yet, these ten items 
are very important indeed: party identification, party switching, voting regu- 
larity, time of vote decision, political efficacy, sense of citizen duty, partici- 
pation in the campaign, belief that the outcome would make a difference 
to the country, direction of issues orientation, and sex. Moreover, on sixteen 
other items they responded like the split-ticket Democrats who voted for 
Stevenson, of which seven items were also shared with split-ticket Republi- 
cans for Eisenhower. 
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Even more striking, however, was their record of being similar to 
straight-ticket Republicans on seventeen items, to eight of which split-ticket 
Democrats for Stevenson responded the same. These tend to reflect Mr. 
Eisenhower’s personal popularity, but also reflect the higher economic 
status, greater interest in the election, and better educations which these 
split-ticket Democrats enjoyed. The nine items on which they were similar 
to straight-ticket Republicans and differed from the two other categories of 
Democrats were: thought Eisenhower would make the best President, 
interest in the campaign, reading of newspapers and magazines, belief that 
Eisenhower's election would make a difference to the country, extent of 
candidate orientation, direction of candidate orientation, extent of issues 
orientation, foreign policy, and domestic policy. They also responded like 
straight-ticket Republicans, and at the same time no different from split- 
ticket Democrats for Stevenson, in eight items, record of having split in the 
Past, participaiion in the campaign, being influenced by campaign events, 
use of personal influence in the campaign, perception of differences between 
the parties, education, occupation and income. 

However, the split-ticket Democrats who voted for Eisenhower also evi- 
denced difference from all other groups of voters on five items. These items 
probably tell an important part of the story of who they were, but do not 
really go to the cause of their behavior. They were like no other group in 
being predominantly Protestant Southerners who were less likely to have 
voted for Truman in 1948 than other Democrats, who unlike other groups 
were concerned about state and county elections more than the national 
election, and who believed most firmly of all that Eisenhower couldn’t be 
a “real” Republican. They also varied on attention to the mass media in 
not having watched television.‘ 

It must be remembered that of the seventy-six respondents classified as 
split-ticket Democrats who voted for Eisenhower, a majority voted for no 
other Republican. Ciearly this group is composed primarily of the dis- 
satisfied, conservative Southern Democrats whose support for Eisenhower 
in 1952 was a matter of common public knowledge. The critical importance 
of this group looms even larger when it is recognized that it represents 6.2 
per cent of the total vote cast in the 1952 election. Without this 6.2 per 
cent, Mr. Eisenhower’s handsome 55 per cent of the total popular vote 
would have dwindled to a not-so-handsome 49 per cent. 


CoNCLUSIONS 
Keeping in mind the limits of the analysis tool used, it thus appears that 
the great majority of split-ticket voters are not significantly different from 
straight-ticket voters. Not only can almost all split-ticket voters be classi- 


*This item constitutes a d pe Aes hin ei ot 
broader item. Other duplications also appear in this part of the analysis. ‘ 
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fied by party on the basis of the way they cast their ballots, but most of them 
tend to identify themselves with the party for which they vote. Moreover, 
on most attitude questions, the bulk of them respond like their straight- 
ticket voting fellows. 

However, it is also clear that split-ticket voting is a highly complex 
phenomenon. Each of the three major groups of split-ticket voters identi- 
fied in the study displayed significantly different patterns of behavior and 
attitudes from each of the other major split-ticket groups. Had the other 
three groups been large enough for testing, they might well have revealed 
still different patterns. Yet, at the same time, each group of split-ticket 
voters shared some attitudes and behavior with all other split-ticket voters 
which they did not share with straight-ticket voters. 

The unavoidable consequence of these findings is to draw two conclu- 
sions of warning: 

First, the data collected by the Center both in 1952 and 1956, being 
aimed principally at other goals, has only limited usefulness in studying the 
split-ticket voting phenomenon. The results obtained really do not get at 
why voters split their tickets, or what personal attitudes and attributes are 
associated with ticket-splitting, nor, for that matter, why voters cast straight- 
party tickets or what personal attitudes and attributes are associated with 
straight-ticket voting. 

One major inadequacy of the data is that neither study was able to 
supply key items of information such as the extent of party loyalty at the 
state and local level; candidate orientation or partisanship at the congres- 
sional, state, and local level; and issues orientation at the regional, state 
and local level where issues are sometimes more sharply identified with 
party label. 

A second major inadequacy stems from the limited utility of questions 
on public issues. If American political parties were united by philosophy or 
issues and their platforms actually expressed firm conflicting commitments 
of action to the electorate, it would be possible to ask voters how they stand 
on issues questions and to assign voters party labels on the basis of issues 
responses, as has been done with their voting behavior and with their party 
identification. The fact that each American political party contains within its 
ranks prominent leaders of almost every persuasion on virtually every sub- 
stantial public question of recent times severely limits the use of “issues 
orientation” or “issues partisanship” as a measure of party partisanship. 

Therefore, because we have no data on candidate partisanship (candi- 
date orientation) below the presidency, and because issues partisanship data 
are of extremely limited validity, all analysis of either straight or split-ticket 
voting in terms of party direction is actually dependent upon either the 
party identification which the respondent assigns himself or upon the princi- 
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pal party vote which he says he cast. To speak of conflicting motives in 
casting a long ballot, from such limited data, either on the part of split-ticket 
voters or straight-ticket voters, is to jump to a conclusion which the available 
data will not support. 

Yet to recognize the limits of the Center’s data is not to demean it. To 
collect the essential material for a comprehensive split-ticket study, repre- 
sentative samples would have at least to be drawn at the state level and 
probably within a great many smaller political units. Such an undertaking, 
involving a huge sample, many times the expense heretofore encountered, 
and a far larger survey research staff than exists anywhere at this time, is 
not likely to be available to scholars for many years. 

Second, the temptation to oversimplify interpretation of the voting 
process must be resisted by analysts. The process of casting a straight-party 
long bailot may involve as many varied patterns of attitude and cross- 
pressures as the process of casting a split-party long ballot. Until much 
better raw material is available from which to analyze how a voter makes 
up his mind as he goes down the long ballot, dichotomies between straight 
and split-ticket voters and between “motivated” and “indifferent” voters 
can be handled only with great caution. In the meantime, alternative means 
of studying both straight and split-ticket voting deserve exploration, among 
them the appropriateness of the coi.tinuum concept to describe the process 
and the use of the scaling technique to explore attitudes on matters asso- 
ciated with both straight and split-ticket voting. 





A TAXONOMIC APPROACH TO STATE POLITICAL 
PARTY STRENGTH 


Ropert T. GoLEMBIEWSK! 
Princeton University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE RECENT LITERATURE of American politics has displayed a 

significant interest in the mine of comparative data which the several 

states constitute. This is not to say that this mother lode of informa- 
tion has lain virgin all these years under the unseeing eyes of academic sour- 
doughs. Obviously this has not been the case,’ although the comparative 
potentialities of the states certainly have not received the attention they 
merit. 

A large number of recent studies, however, seem to constitute a de- 
parture from the usual scholarly approaches. Indeed, many of the writers 
would separate themselves from the other students of the political systems 
of American states on two grounds. The first point of isolation is the area 
of concern. “[Previously] students of state government have found it 
easier,” one recent contributor politely phrased the difference in scope, “to 
make meaningful comparisons of administration or legislative organization 
than to capture on paper the dynamic political forces which appear to be 
unique in each state... .”* The second point of isolation is the method 
employed. In brief, the form of the comparative approach — that is, the 
comparison of phenomena common in some measure to two or more similar 
units — has been retained, but the language in which the form is increas- 
ingly being applied is the language of quantification.* To put the matter 
baldly without misrepresenting the essential change, the approach cham- 
pioned by Lowell * and Rice,® after enjoying some popularity in the first 
three decades of the century,® has succeeded in once again luring some 





* See, for example, James W. Fesler, The independence of State Regulatory Agencies (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration ata’ 1943). 


? Malcolm E. Jewell, “Party V in American State Legislatures,” American Political 
Science Review, XLIX PO tam. Aout 1955), 733. 


* See, for Se pee the emphasis in Interuniversity Summer Seminar on Political Behavior: 
Social Science Research Council, “Research 4 in Political Behavior,” American Political 
Science Review, XLVI (December, 1952), 1003-45. 


* A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Influence of Party upon Legislation in Europe and America,” 
funnel Report of the American Historical Society for the Year 1901, I (1902), 319-542. 


* Stuart Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: Crofts, 1928), and “The Identi- 
ean of Blocs in Small Political Bodies,” American Political Science Review, XX! 
(August, 1927), 619-27. 


* Herman C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis of Actribute-Cluster-Blocs (Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931), is probably the most advanced of such studies. See 
also the studies which Beyle cites, pp. 4-21. 
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students away from the “group approach” sired by Bentley’ and from the 
approaches represented by men like Graves,* Sait,’ and Anderson.*® 

If the recent work is a function of a growing feeling among students that 
previous approaches have failed to meet scholarly expectations, it is not 
obvious that the new re-emphasis has been much more rewarding thus far. 
If one examines recent studies in regard to the area of concern, one can 
hardly claim that many, or even a goodly number, of the quantifiable 
elements in the lives of the states have been included within its scope. In 
fact, work has been concentrated on two rather narrow bands of the com- 
parative spectrum. 

One of these bands consists of the state “party cohesion” studies which 
were pioneered at the turn of the century by Lowell and later somewhat 
improved by Rice, which have lately made a reappearance in force in the 
literature.** In general, these new studies have not yet expanded the scope 
of the work of the technique’s pioneers,’? although the possible relation of 
levels of party cohesion to sociological,” psychological, and other classes of 
variables clearly demands investigation. 

The second of these bands of study-concentration may be more or less 
arbitrarily labeled “interparty competition” or “party strength” studies, a 





* Arthur F. oly, The Process of Government (Chicago: pe agg of Chicago Press, 
1908). “group approach” age slg mat ecg ny left behind a spate of 
paonstgnce oe state pressure group studies. See, for example, Dayton D. McKean, Pres- 

Legislature of New (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938); 
pat { Belle Zeller, Pressure Politics in New York (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937). 
*W. Brooke Graves, American State Government (Boston: Heath, 1953). 
* Edward McC. Sait, American Parties and Elections (New York: Appleton-Century, 1939). 


* William Anderson and Edward Weidner, State and Local Government in the United 
States (New York: Holt, 1951). 

* Jewell, op. cit.; W. Duane Lockard, tive Politics in Connecticut,” American 
Political Science Review, XLVIII 1954), 166-73; William J. Keefe, “Parties, 
Partisanship and Public Policy in the Pennsylvania Legislature,” American Political 
Science Review, XLVilI (june, 1954), 450-64, and his “Party Government and Law- 
making in the Illinois General Assembly,” 47 Northwestern U. L. Rev. (March, 1952), 
55-71, are representative examples. 


™ The re-emphasis is narrower than the scope of Rice’s work. See the broad applications 
of “group cohesion” and “likeness” he attempted in his “Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics,” Columbia University Studies in History, Economy and Public Law, 
Vol. CXXIII (No. 2, 1924). 
* On the national level, the late Julius Turner’s Party and Constituency: Pressures on 
ess (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1952), has attempted to 
cohesion study. T 


and ¢ to state cohesion 
studies. But the literature does not go beyond Jewell’s aside that the “degree of party 
voting appears to be signi higher in those two-party states which are larger 


and more urban.” Op. cit., p. 791. 


™ Keefe in his studies cited above did relate levels of party cohesion to various classes of 
legislation, a not uninteresting but limited use of a variable in cohesion study. 
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number of which have appeared recently. ** With some notable exceptions, 
these studies have concentrated on the development of classifications of 
party strength which, while not uninteresting in themselves, have not yet 
been significantly extended beyond the initial taxonomic stage.’* As was 
the case with the scope of the cohesion studies, possible links between the 
various interparty competition classifications and the broader range of 
potential variables — sociological, psychological,'* and others'* — have not 
in general been the objects of investigation. 

Examining the literature of state politics in regard to the second point of 
isolation, the method employed, one finds no significant improvement in the 
general methodology of cohesion studies since Rice’s work,’® while in 
general the party strength studies cannot be said to be characterized by re- 
fined techniques.*° This estimate may seem harsh. Undeniably, progress in 
methodology should not be measured against the standard of a colossal 
differential equation which completely sums up all political experience. 
Admittedly the results of initial studies — both in terms of methodology 
and uniformities isolated — can legitimately be expected to do little more 
than prepare the rough problem-terrain for more careful landscaping by 
later students. But it is not unfair to demand that subsequent studies do 





* Most clearly in this class are: Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, “The American 
Party Systems,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (June, 1954), 477-85; 
roe Zeller (ed.), American State Legislatures (New York: Crowell, 1954), pp. 200 

and Joseph A. Schlesinger, “A Two-Dimensional Scheme for Classifying States 
pitee b to Degree of Inter—-Party Competition,” American Political Science Review, 
XLIX (December, 1955), 1120-78. 


* Ranney and Kendall and Schlesinger are quite clear that their classificatory work is the 
first step in analysis, but their work has thus far not been extended beyond that first 
step. 

“A recent study by Warren E. Miller, “One Party Politics and the Voter,” American 
Political Science Review, L (September, 1956), 707-25, has shown how survey ma- 
terial may be used in combination with interparty competition classifications to test 
the relation of the classifications and certain psychological variables. 


* Zeller, American State Legislatures, pp. 200 ff., has in effect bridged the gap between the 
party cohesion and the interparty competition studies. She attempted to relate rough 
measures of “party cohesion” and “pressure politics” to her classification of party 
strength. This extends the approach somewhat. See also below, footnote 33 and the 
corresponding context. 

* Lowell or Rice’s methodology is generally used. See Jewell, op. cit., p. 774; Lockard, op. 
cit., p. 168; and Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship and Public Policy in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature,” pp. 450-52, and “Parry Government and Law-making in the [Illinois 
General Assembly,” pp. 57-58. 

Lowell used the percentage of “party votes,” roll calls on which 90 per cent of 
one party votes “yea” and 90 per cent of the other votes “nay,” as his measure of 
cohesion. See Lowell, op. cit., p. 324. Rice’s “index of cohesion” was more developed 
in that it provided a measure of party voting (0 to 100) for each of any number of 
parties on individual votes. Less often utilized is Rice’s haereg of likeness,” a measure 
of the degree to which “groups” are alike in the possession of some characteristic, like 
vote on a bill. See Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, pp. 207-27. 

*It is interesting to note that Turner, op. cit., whose methodology is quite advanced, as- 
sumed that he established causality statistically. Such an inference is unwarranted. 
Turner’s use of statistical tools, however, is encouraging since it may inspire the use 
of such tools on a wider scale in party strength studies. 
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more than reuse the original methodology and rephrase the original results, 
although admittedly a certain amount of study-reproduction is essential. 
The evidence undeniably shows that the cohesion methodology has de- 
veloped little over the last fifty years,’ and the fewer interparty competition 
studies have not given promise of a better fate thus far. 

To appraise, it is hoped not unfairly, the literature reviewed above: 
relatively crude tools are being used to process relatively small data-pockets. 
The obvious conclusion is that further development of the Lowell—Rice 
approach requires the enlargement of scope and the refinement of methods. 
This paper is intended to contribute on both counts to the beginnings al- 
ready made in the treatment of interparty competition studies. Its purpose 
is to investigate the possibility of a taxonomic approach to political party 
strength — i.e., the possibility of defining party strength in terms of several 
characteristics of broader scope than “percentage of vote won” or some 
similar measure — and to apply a more strict methodology to test for pos- 
sible correspondences than is usual. 


A Measure oF State Pourricat Party STRENGTH 


The first step in the taxonomic approach is the development of a mea- 
sure of interparty competition. Ideally, a study such as this should be able 
to build upon the work which has preceded it. For various reasons noted 
below, that will not be possible in this case even though previous work does 
provide a convenient jumping-off place. 

Various recent studies have attempted measures of state party strength: 
Ranney and Kendall developed a multifactor measure based upon the out- 
comes of elections for a number of state and national offices since 1860;?* 
Schlesinger has offered separate measures of interparty competition for 
specific offices based upon elections since the 1870's, holding that any com- 
binative measure like the Ranney—Kendall one “only distorts the picture of 
competition existing within the states for any individual office” in certain 
cases;** and Belle Zeller has utilized a simple combinative measure of state 
legislative and gubernatorial election results over a base period of half-a- 
dozen years.”* 

There is no need further to expand the list of illustrations. There are 
two obvious criticisms applicable to all such measures. First, they are arbi- 





* Or to be more accurate, the application of existing methods has lagged. The potentially 
valuable method offered by Beyle, op. cit., pp. 26-165, for example, was developed in 
1931 and has not been used since, as far as I can determine. Beyle’s method enables 
the investigator to calculate the degree of cohesion manifested by any aggregate in the 
possession of a large number of characteristics simultaneously, rather than individually 
(as is the case with Lowell’s and Rice’s ). 

* Op. cit. pp. 477-81. 

* Op. cit. pp. 1120-23. 

* Op. cit., pp. 200-5. 
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trary in the selection of the “base period” to be studied. There is no more 
reason, for example, for Zeller’s selection of a six-year base period than there 
is for Schlesinger’s or Ranney—Kendall’s choice of an eighty-year-plus 
period. Not only is the choice of the base period arbitrary in this sense; it 
may also be quite misleading. “Long” base periods may include one or 
more secular movements in the data which make aggregate figures mean- 
ingless averages; “short” base periods may focus on “bumps” on a smooth 
curve of party strength which give quite an erroneous impression of the 
curve itself.2* Second, there is also an arbitrary element involved in the 
selection of factors which are to be “measured” over the base period. Shall 
they be national or state senatorial elections, or gubernatorial elections, or 
all three? ** And once this decision is made, is the characteristic to be mea- 
sured the percentage of votes received, or the percentage of seats won, or 
the number of presidencies gained? 

The problems inherent in such mensuration will not be resolved here; 
indeed, they may be insoluble. An awareness of the problems and a reali- 
zation of the limitations of any measure of party strength are the student’s 
only real bench marks at this time. Though the student must tread warily, 
however, exploration must precede discovery. For the purposes of this 
study, a relatively short base period of fifteen years will be utilized to mea- 
sure party strength, the terminal date being in the 1950’s. The percentage 
of legislative seats held in both house and senate (or their equivalents) and 
control of the governorship at three points in time — 1937, 1941, and 1951 
— will be the factors used to approximate state political party strength. 

The measure of party strength proposed here is not necessarily less arbi- 
trary than the measures developed by Ranney and Kendall, Schlesinger, 





* The hypothesis of relatively short “political cycles” has to an extent been validated. See, 
for example, Louis Bean, How to Predict Elections (New York: Knopf, 1948), chap. 2. 
Bean has seen the “clear relationship between business recessions and political be- 
havior” in Septet: nenctonign Ses. shien tee, bee Loon seietged. See Thomas 
Wilkinson and Hornell Hart, “Prosperity and Political Victory,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIV (1950), 331-35. Perhaps more sound is the idea of “historical genera- 
tions” as the carriers of political cycles, suggested by Karl Mannheim, “The Sociologi- 
cal Problem of Generations,” in P. Kecscemeti (ed.), Essays on the Sociology of 
Knowledge (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 276-332. 

To illustrate the general notion, it was shown in 1951 that 82 per cent of Harlem 
Negroes under 44 voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt, while only 59 per cent of those 
over 44 voted for him. The finding implies different generational views of the “party 
of salvation,” with the image of Lincoln still operative for the older generation but not 
for the younger. The trauma of the depression is assumed to have played a part in 
the molding of the new generation, but the relation is not baldly determinate, as 
in Bean. 

* This does not neglect Schlesinger’s finding that combinative measures may in fact some- 
times distort * ‘the picture of competition existing within the states for any individual 
office.” Op. cit., p. 1121. But the real question is not whether a combinative measure 
distorts individual office competitive patterns or not, but whether a combinative 
measure is or is not a better approximation of “real” party strength than measures 


for individual offices. This question is not answerable without much as-yet-undone 
study, if at all. 
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or Zeller. It would, of course, be possible to defend the suggested measure 
of party strength: it will, for example, be based upon state elections in keep- 
ing with that always-repeated dictum about the decentralized nature of the 
American party system,** from which it may be implied that state elections 
are more reliable and stable indicators of party strength than federal elec- 
tions;** and the base period chosen is one which roughly corresponds to a 
more or less distinct political “era,” ** etc. For each such defense presented, 
however, there is no doubt an equally plausible opposing position. Actually, 
not enough is known to settle the matter with any degree of certainty. 

But there comes a time when the luxury of reveling in a large number 
of variables ceases to pay sufficient dividends. Thus, with full realization 
of the crudeness of this initial attempt at ordering a mass of data, the several 
states were processed into various party strengh categories. Following earlier 
studies and based upon a preliminary check of the data, certain guide-lines 
were set up beforehand to isolate three party strength categories on the 
basis of state legislative seats and governorships won over a fifteen-year 
period: “One-Party States,” “Two-Party States,” and “Weak Minority-Party 
States.” *° These guide-lines are presented in tabular form below to enable 
the reader to pin down more specifically the categories to which the party 
strength designations refer. 


Taste I 
Gume-Lives For Parry Strenctu CatTecorties 
Ops* WMPSt TPSt 
1. Minority legislative party averages 
( )% of seats over time in both houses (<10) (<W and >10) (>) 
2. Legislative minority is ( ) of same 
party in both houses over time § (invariably) (most often) (not usually) 


3. Governors are ( ) of the same party 
over time and of same party which 
controls both legislative houses § (invariably) (most often) (not usually) 
* One—Party States. 
t Weak Minority—Party States. 
t Two—Party States. 
§ Since three data-sets were utilized, guidelines 2 and 3 were defined in terms of the 
proportion of three cases in which a certain correspondence was observed. Thus, “in- 
variably” was as a rule of thumb taken to mean that the specific correspondence 


occurs in three of three cases; “most often,” in two of three cases; and “not usually,” 
in one or none of three cases. 





™ See, for example, E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1942), chap. 6. 

* But the question is patently moot until a “real” measure of party strength is developed 
which can be compared with “other” measures to determine whether they are opera- 
tional or not. If a “real” measure became available, there would be little need to 
develop indicators of it. 

* See Samuel Lubell, The Future of ee Politics (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), 
pp. 35-37, for a typical statement of this position. Lubell, however, would date the 

“revolution by ballot” from 1928 or thereabouts. 

* Third parties, except in Minnesota, were found to constitute an insignificant part of the 

data sample pee are not specifically considered. 
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In theory, then, the guide-lines were designed to be the bases of a three- 
variable, three-class party strength roster of states. And, in fact, the cate- 
gories correspond to distinct “breaks” in the data-sets: in 44 of 46 cases, 
states could be assigned to one of the three party strength categories without 
hesitation since they “fitted” all three of the guideline measures for one of 
the categories; and the two remaining states each “fitted” twe TPS guide- 
line measures and one of the WMPS measures." Indeed, the three clusters 
of party strength categories were “more” isolated than the guide-lines antici- 
pated.** The complete roster of states in each of the party strength cate- 
gories is shown in Table II. 


ILLusTRATIVE Use oF THE Party STRENGTH CATEGORIES 


As Sindler has recently shown,"* not all one-party states are necessarily 
politically alike. Such evidence of dissimilarity is not surprising, even 
though there is so much talk of the “solid South,” the “labor vote,” and 
similar conceptions which imply a monolithic image of the aggregate in 
question. Patently misleading as such conceptions are likely to be in a 
monolithic sense, one cannot say that it is impossible to define conditions in 
which such categories do correspond to significant aggregates. Such is our 
task here—to determine whether the party strength classification de- 
veloped above can be extended to correspond to variables other than “per- 
centage of legislative seats won and number of governorships gained.” 

Merely as an illustration of the use to which the party strength classifica- 
tion may be put — though it is hoped that the illustration is not without 
interest to the student of politics — it is convenient to investigate this type- 
Proposition common in the study of political parties: Weak party cohesion 
is generally associated with strong pressure politics, and strong party cohe- 





* Though this would have to be confirmed by future studies, it seems that the most ob- 
jective of the three measures utilized above, percentage of legislative seats won, is a 
convenient index of the other two measures utilized. If this is the case, use of a 

ble measure of party strength could replace multiple—measures like the 
one above. Such a single—variable measure would not require “weighting” of the 
variables, a problem resolved above by equal weighting. 

Some measure of this isolation of categories is reflected in the aggregate averages for 
percentages cf legisiasive seats won. Those averages are presented below. The stand- 
ard deviation for each ot the averages was quite low (indicating a high concentration 
of values near the average value). 


OPS WMPS TPS 

House Senate House Senate House 
% Minority Seats 
(Democratic in 
TPS category) ..... 3.0 5.2 23.0 23.0 48.6 46.9 
% 3d Party Seats .. 0.0 0.13 0.5 2.8 0.04 0.9 
%o Maj ame 
TPS nae a 97D 94.67 76.5 74.2 51.0 52.2 

* Allan P. Sindler, “Bifactional Rivalry as an Alternative to Two-P; Competition in 


arty petition 
Louisiana,” American Political Science Review, XLIX (September, 1955), 641-62. 
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Taste II 
PourricaL Party StrRENGTH BY CaTEGoRIES AND STATES* 

One-Party States Weak Minority-Party States Two-Party States 
Alabama lowa California 
Arizona Kansas Colorado 
Arkansas Kentucky Connecticut 
Florida Maryland Delaware 
Georgia New Mexico Idaho 
Louisiana North Dakota Illinois 
Maine Oregon Indiana 
Mississippi South Dakota Massachusetts 
North Carolina Tennessee Michigan 
Oklahoma Utah Missouri 
South Carolina Washington Montana 
Texas West Virginia Nevada 
Vermont Wisconsin New Hampshire 
Virginia New Jersey 

New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvanic 
Rhode Island 
Wyoming 


* Two states, Nebraska and Minnesot:, are not classified. The object of interest of this 
exploratory study —the relation of party strength classificatory patterns to other 
variables — required that classificatory criteria be consistent. But both states have non- 
partisan legislative elections. See Zeller, American State Legislatures, p. 203. A “fit” 
of 46/48 to the classificatory criteria was considered satisfactory. 


sion with weak pressure politics. And party cohesion is a direct function of 
the degree of competition between political parties, that is, the more marked 
is interparty competition the more pronounced is party cohesion. Thus 
“two-party states” should exhibit weak pressure politics and strong party 
cohesion; “one-party states” should exhibit weak party cohesion and strong 
pressure politics; and “weak minority-party states” should occupy an inter- 
mediate position. 

Though the proposition has been tailored to suit the purposes of this 
study, one would not have to search very long or far in the literature to 
come up with a number of sources in which the same general thesis is 
argued, with or without qualifications.** The three party strength categories 
provide the first tool for a systematic check of the hypothesis; and Belle 
Zeller, in a Report of the Committee on American Legislatures of the 
American Political Science Association, has provided rough measures of 
“party cohesion” and “pressure politics” for all of the states.** The three 
tables below test the proposition. 





“To cite but one “academic” source, see E. E. Schattschneider, “Pressure Groups versus 
Political Parties,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
CCLIX (September, 1948), 17, 22. To cite a single “professional” source, see the 
General Interim Report of the House Select Committee on lobbying Activices, H.R. 
Doc. No. 3138, 8ist Cong., 2nd Sess. (1950). 


* Zeller, American State Legislatures, pp. 225 ff. Zeller’s measures are based upon responses 
to questionnaires sent to assumedly “knowing” individuals in the several states. For a 
measure of “pressure politics,” such a method is probably the only feasible one, al- 
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The regularity of the correspondence between Zeller’s measures of party 
cohesion and the party strength categories developed in this paper is estab- 
lished by Table III A. A similar regularity between Zeller’s measure of 
“pressure politics” and party strength can also be demonstrated. See Table 
III B. 

These two tables demonstrate that a degree of correspondence exists 
between the party strength classification and party cohesion and pressure 
politics, considered separately. Finally, it is only necessary to test their 
simultaneous, as well as their paired, correspondence. Table III C attempts 
to establish that correspondence. Thus the generality of the type-proposi- 
tion has been established — given the rough nature of the data and the 
crude methodology — the relationship being especially clear for the “One- 
Party States.” 


Srate Party STRENGTH AND “Non-PotrricaL” CHARACTERISTICS 


No doubt a large number of operations could be performed with the 
party strength classification and other variables, the above illustration being 
but one of them. Specifically, however, the use this study will attempt to 
make of the party strength categories is to determine whether the categories 
not only isolate groups of states on the basis of a “political” difference (that 
is, the results of elections) but also whether these categories correspona to 
grouped-differences in a broader range of characteristics. That is, an at- 
tempt will be made to see if it is possible to speak meaningfully of differen- 
tial state political party strength in terms of differential state possession of 
certain “non-political” characteristics. Fifteen such characteristics will be 
investigated as potential elements in this “non-political” description of the 
three party strength categories. The fifteen characteristics will be intro- 
duced and briefly discussed below under six major headings: 


1. “Flow Chart” of U.S. Population 1890-1950 ** 
A. Coefficient of Total Population, 1890 ** 
B. Per Cent Population Growth, 1890-1900 
C. Per Cent Population Growth, 1920-30 
D. Per Cent Population Growth, 1940-50 
E. Coefficient of Total Population, 1950 ** 





though the choice of the “panel of experts” is a delicate matter. For “party cohesion,” 
however, more objective values than those of a poll of “experts” could be obtained 
from studies of individual state legislatures, some of which are noted above. Zeller’s 
methodology is quite casual, but for the purposes of illustration her results are accept- 
able with qualification. 

*U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, 
Vol. Il, Characteristics of the P Population, Part 1, “U. $. Summary,” Table 7, pp. 10-11. 
Cited hereafter as 1950 Census. 


. me by dividing total state population by the population of the continental United 
tes. 
* Ibid. 
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Taste Ill 


A 
Party STRENGTH AND Party CoHESION 
% States with S, M, or W Party Cohesion 
WMPS TPS 





OPS 
Party Cohesion ee ee ee ee | 31 63 
Moderate = 7 31 32 
, ey 38 5 


Party STRENGTH AND Pressure Powrrics 
% States with S, M, or W Pressure Politics* 





OPS WMPSt TPS? 
Pressure Politics 86 58 18 
14 42 41 
0 0 41 





Party StreNcTH, Party Conesion, AND Pressure Pourrics: A Summary TaBLe 
% States* With Various Combinations Pressure Politics and Party Cohesion 


Party Cohesion .......... S$ S S M M M Ww WwW W 
and 
Pressure Politics —...... WwW mM Ss W MM Ss WwW M Ss 
Total® 
Pa as 0 0 7 0 7 0 0 7 79 100% 
emai Vay. © 2s, he oc. 0 0 33 100 
1963 —' 33 «2D 6 6 2 6 0 0 6 100 


* % only for states for which data is available. 
t No data for one state. 
t No data for two states. 


Heading 1, in short, attempts to follow population growth patterns from 
“where they started” in 1890, to “where they went” during the period 
1890-1950, to “where they ended up” in 1950. The literature of political 
parties has often cited the importance of population growth to party 
strength patterns. For example, Lubell has recently noted that on each of 
the three occasions when an American national majority party was trans- 
formed into a minority party, the change was prefaced by a dramatic re- 
shuffling and growth of the population.** Inclusion of the five population- 
growth characteristics in the sample of characteristics to be considered, 
then, will at once permit a test of the propositions that the rate of popula- 
tion growth and the level of population are related to party strength. 


2. Population “Clustering” 


F. Per Cent Urban Population, 1930 * 
G. Per Cent Urban Population, 1950 * 


* Lubell, op. cit., esp. pp. 30-31. 

“ The “old” urban definition is used here. See 1950 Census, Vol. I, Part 1, “U. S. Sum- 
mary,” p. 12, and Table 15, pp. 17-23. 

* Ibid. 
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H. Absolute Per Cent Growth Urban Population, 1930-50 * 
I. Population Density, 1950 * 


The above characteristics are intended to serve as a rough shorthand for 
population “mass” rather than for growth rates or for absolute population 
totals. High absolute population is not necessarily associated with high ur- 
ban population, high growth rate of urban population, or high population 
density. Political scientists have often commented upon the effects of popu- 
lation “mass” on the political process,** 2nd an attempt will be made below 
to see if the three party strength categories correspond to significantly dis- 
crete data sub-groups within the measures of population mass outlined 
above. 

3. Population “Dynamism” 

J. Per Cent Immobility of Population, 1949-50 ** 


The measure above is intended to supply a dynamic perspective to the 
static population characteristics mentioned so far. It would be possible for 
a state to have no net population growth, stable urban-rural distribution, 
and constant population density, amd yet the discrete individuals repre- 
sented by such aggregate data might exhibit significant movement not ap- 
parent in the aggregate. “Immobility” — defined here as residence in the 
same house or in the same county in 1950 as in 1949 — is an attempted 
negative measure of this dynamic element. The measure is intended to test 
the general proposition that “cultural stability” is among the factors con- 
tributing to political behavior,** although population mobility is but one of 
many indicators of such stability. 


4. Population Minorities 


K. Per Cent Negro Population, 1950 *7 
L. Per Cent White Foreign Stock + Per Cent Others, 1950 ** 





“ Calculated by subtracting per cent Urban Population 1930 from per cent Urban Popula- 
tion 1950 algebraically. 

* 1950 Census, Vol. II, Part 1, Table 9, p. 12. The unit of measurement is “persons per 
square mile.” 

“ The first example which comes to mind is Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). See also, more central to the problem of 
this paper, Samuel P. Huntington, “A Revised Theory of American Party Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, XLIV (September, 1950), 699-77, for a statement 
of the effect of urbanization on political party strength. 

* 1950 Census, Vol. Il, Part 1, Table 70, p. 121. Based upon a 20 per cent sample and sub- 
ject to the usual sampling errors. 

“Such a position is implicit in pe O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (New 
York: Crowell, 1952), pp. 261-68. 


* 1950 Census, Vol. II, Part 1, Table 59, p. 106. 


“ Calculated from the Bureau of the Census publication, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1953 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953), Table 29, p. 39. In- 
cludes both foreign-born white and native white of foreign-born or mixed parentage 
and “others” in the same classes (i.e., non-Negroes who are foreign-born or of foreign- 
born or mixed parentage). 
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Individuals represented by aggregate statistics are not necessarily indis- 
tinguishable from other individuals within the same data-set. Sub-categories 
can be distinguished on the basis of variables such as intelligence, blood- 
type, or any of a wide range of differentially possessed characteristics. 
Writers on politics have often noted the significance to political parties of 
two of these sub-categories, that of color “* and that of “late” immigration, 
including the offspring of the “late” immigrants.*° Whether the distribu- 
tions by states of these distinguishing characteristics are also significantly 
related to party strength will be determined below. 


5. Characteristics of the Population 
M. Total Median Income of Families and Isolated 
Individuals, 1949 ** 
N. Median School Years Completed by Persons 25 and 
Over, 1950 *? 


Besides color and national origin, there is a wide variety of other 
characteristics differentially shared by any population. Two of these other 
variables that are most often cited for their significant relation to political 
behavior — usually as manifested by voting — are income and education." 
The possible relationship of the distribution of these characteristics by states 
and the party strength categories will be investigated below. 


6. The Nature of the Economy 
O. Coefficient uf Industrialization, 1949 ** 


Finally, 2 measure of the nature of the economy of the individual states 
will be compared with their respective party strengths for possible cor- 
respondence. Some students have maintained that party strength, as vari- 
ously defined, is an intimate function of economic development, as vari- 
ously defined." The measure of economic development here, the coefficient 
of industrialization, is simply the resultant of the dollar-valuation-of-value 
added by manufacturing divided by the dollar value of farm products sold. 
It should be noted that mere magnitude of either dividend or divisor is not 
related to high coefficient values. The relative measure above is intended 





“Vv. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 1949); and 
Henry L. Moon, Balance of Power: The Negro Vote (Garden City: Doubleday, 1948). 

* Lubell, op. cit., pp. 44-60. 

* 1950 Census, Vol. II, Part 1, Table 84. 

® Ibid., Table 67. 

™ Gerhart Saenger, “Social Status and Political Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LI (September, 1945), 103-13, is an example of such studies. 

* Calculated from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, pp. 637 and 804. 

® Alexander Heard, A Two-Party South? (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952), for example, argues that the traditional conservatives and the new 


southern industrial growth are combining to create a strong southern Republican 
party. 
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to “wash out” the possible effects of differential state population totals 
(which are to be tested by characteristics 1, A to E) which would not have 
been possible had a crude measure of industrialization in terms of manu- 
facturing value-added alone been utilized. 


PROCESSING THE DaTA 


The general technique in the treatment of the characteristics was the 
breakdown of the individual characteristic data-sets by party strength cate- 
gories to determine whether or not significant data sub-sets corresponding to 
the categories were isolated in the process. Before the detailed procedure 
for processing the data is presented, however, it is convenient to raise 
several potential objections to the treatment t!.us far, and to meet them, if 
possible. 

First, the approach may seem a little awkward to those nurtured on the 
warm pap of “pure science.” Although every effort has been made to find 
and utilize characteristics which have often been stressed in the literature 
and for which data are available, the choice of characteristics is undeniably 
“chancy.” But the Biblical admonition to “seek and ye shall find” must be 
followed on the chance of progress: the alternative of not seeking and not 
finding is not acceptable. ; 

Second, the potential criticism that not all relevant characteristics — or 
even all important characteristics — are treated, is not substantial. Any sig- 
nificant characteristic isolated at this stage of the game is a potentially valu- 
able addition to the present meager store of knowledge. 

Finally, more sophisticated is the potential objection that the character- 
istics selected for study are not always discrete in a mathematical sense. 
That is, any characteristic might include a range of unisolated sub-char- 
acteristics, not necessarily equally distributed by “weight” over the full 
range of values for any characteristic. To illustrate: although the character- 
istic “immobility of population” may be relatively discrete, the char- 
acteristic “coeficient of industrialization” probably includes a wide variey of 
sub-characteristics (per cent of Southwest European immigrant, for ex- 
ample) which may or may not vary significantly within the characteristic 
data-set. To some degree, the fifteen characteristics chosen do internally 
check one another. But the only real answer to the potential criticism is 
that this is a trail-blazing study. A successful tracing of the broad outlines 
of significant aggregates of characteristics will constitute real progress: de- 
tails may be etched in later by subsequ ent studies. 

The procedure for processing the data-sets is as follows: Values for the 
fifteen characteristics above are available for each state, and it is a relatively 
simple, if arduous, matter to determine whether the individual state values 
for any characteristic are significantly different for different party strength 
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categories. The first step in this determination was the preparation of fifteen 
detailed charts, one for each characteristic, to facilitate the visual inspection 
of the data. As the chart below is intended to illustrate, the values of any 
characteristic for the three party strength categories tended to form three 
distinct clusters of values along the horizontal axis representing the magni- 
tude range of the characteristic. This general step-like scheme — sometimes 
ascending left, sometimes right, but always in the same order — was observ- 
able for all characteristics. 
Cuaarr I 


ILLustRaTIve CHART OF THE Posrrion—Types or CLUSTERS OF VALUES FOR 
Any Craracrerstic sy Party Strenctu CaTEcories 


One-Party States Ew 






Weak Minority—Party States 


> 


aus 


Two-Party States 


Units of Measure 


Visually, then, the party strength categories do correspond to “different” 
data sub-sets within the state values for any characteristic, with one excep- 
tion. The TPS “step” was composed of two consistently isolated clusters of 
five and fourteen states, respectively. The five-state cluster — labeled the 
“Western Two-Party Bloc” and consisting of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, and Wyoming ** — was excluded from further consideration. In 
short, the fifteen characteristics visually described “two-partyness” in only 
fourteen of nineteen cases. But it is more encouraging to note that the 
OPS and WMPS value-clusters were not similarly scattered. Incidentally, 
Maine and Vermont — the only Republican and northern states in the OPS 
category — did not, in general, have characteristic values which significantly 
differed from those of other OPS states. The clear implication is that 
“one-partyness” is at least to some degree describable in terms of character- 
istics which cut across party and sectional differences. 

The second step in the processing of the characteristic data-sets involved 
the calculation of the statistical mean, standard deviation, and range*™* 





“ Though a full analysis would be necessary to establish the facts, the “Western Two-Party 
Bloc” was consistently more “like” the WMPS category than the TPS category in the 
characteristics studied. Arguing within the context of this paper, one would guess 
that the states were recent entrants into the TPS category from the WMPS group. 
The relative instability of the “WTPB” states (as compared to other TPS states) in 
the three variables used above to develop a measure of party strength also suggests 
the hypothesis of political patterns in marked “change.” 

" The terms are so commonly used that they should be recognized immedia tely. See John 
E. Freund, Modern Elementary Statistics (New York ” Prnotico- Hall, 1952), for a teen 
ment of these concepts. 
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of the appropriate state values of each of the fifteen characteristics for each 
of the three party strength categories (the “Western Two-Party Bloc” states 
are of course excluded from the TPS categor-.) The mean of any character- 
istic is simply the algebraic average of the measures of it which the states 
in any party strength category possess; the standard deviation is a measure 
of the dispersion of these measures which may be concealed if only the 
mean is given; ** and finally, the range is simply the value obtained when 
+1 standard deviation is added to the mean.** The range is most often used 
when it is known that the data-sample being described is normal in a sta- 
tistical sense, in which case approximately 68.3 per cent of the values within 
such a data-sample will fall within the range. Here, however, the range 
will be used as a rule of thumb to designate the spread of characteristic 
values which will be assumed to be modal for any party strength category. 

One of the fifteen characteristics chosen at random will be used to illus- 
trate how the raw data-sets were processed. As Table IV A shows (items 4 
and 5), each range includes a high proportion of the values for its party 
strength category (approximately 71 per cent aggregate average). But as the 
table also shows (item 3), there is a considerable overlapping of category 
ranges and a number of cases (items 6 and 7) in which a value lies within 
more than one range. Another table is necessary to indicate clearly the direc- 
tion and magnitude of this overlapping. 

Table IV B clearly shows that it is predominantly the OPS and WMPS 
Party strength categories whose values fall in each other’s range for char- 
acteristic H: e.g., only one TPS state value falls within the OPS range and 
no OPS state values fall in the TPS range. The sarne pattern also holds for 
each of the fourteen other characteristics. The conclusion is simply that 
“Weak Minority-Party States” are more like “One-Party States” than they 
are like “Two-Party States.” This conclusion is not unexpected: it is im- 
plied in the very designations which the party strength categories bear. 

This differential affinity, however, is a signal indication that if the results 
of this study are to be as sharp as possible, the W MPS party strength cate- 
gory cannot be considered below.® This study is a first approximation of a 
complex set of data: to include the WMPS category at this primitive stage 
of the game would be quixotic, considering the complexity of even a less 
complete study. In a real sense, such investigations must get off the ground 





™ For example, two values (1 and 99) may have the same mean as two other values (50 

, but their standard deviations may be quite different, indicating a differential 

value—spread. The s.d. for the first pair of values is approximately 35 and for the 
second pair, 0. 


® For the first pair of values above (1 and 99), the s.d. is 35 and the mean is 50; therefore 
the range is 15-85 


"The methodology developed in this paper, however, will accommodate the WMPS 
category. 
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Taste IV 
A 
TasuLar PRESENTATION OF Processep DaTA For CHARACTERISTIC 
“Assotute % GrowrH Ursan Poputation, 1930-50.” 
OPS WMPS TPS 
1. Mean 95 6.2 -3.3 
2. Standard deviation 4.5 69 3.2 
3. ge : 49—14.1 0.7 — 13.1 -5.4—0.1 
4. Number of states within own range —... 9 8 12 
5. Percentage of states within own range .... 6&4 76 86 
6. Number of states in other ranges —_.... 10 11 3 
7. Percentage of states in other ranges —.... 71 85 21 
B 
DistrisuTion® of CHaracrersstic H Vatues sy Party Strencri: CaTEecories 
Within own Within Within Within 
range and not OPS WMPS TPS 
Party Strength Category in another range range range 
14 OPS states e 0 2) 12 0 
13 WMPS states —....... 4 4 8 3 
14 TPS states 11 1 3 12 


* Some states have distribution frequency >1, ie., fall in 2 or more ranges. 


before they can soar: thus only the OPS and the TPS categories will be 
considered. 

Despite this tightening-up of the scope of inquiry, the methodology 
is still largely a casual (or visual) one. In an effort to make the interpreta- 
tion of the data as consistent as possible, one further statistical test was 
applied. As was illustrated in Chart I, OPS characteristic values occupy a 
different segment of the scalar continuum than do the values of the TPS 
category states for that characteristic. But are the scalar position differences 
statistically significant? Are such differences due to chance? To answer 
these questions, one of the usual tests of the estimate of standard error, the 
t-test, will be used. The t-test determines whether the difference in the 
means of two data samples from the same population is significant or not, 
considering the standard deviation of the entire population. It is not neces- 
sary here to dwell on the statistical tool per se,®* and it suffices to note that 
once the t-value is calculated it is a simple matter to convert it into a value 
which can be substituted for the (x) in this type of formulation: “the 
chances are (x) out of 100 that the difference in means is statistically signi- 
ficant.” * 

The results of the processing of fifteen characterstics for the OPS and 
TPS party strength categories is presented in Table V. 





See Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939), pp. 305-27, for « discussion of the t-test. The t-test used here 
is applicable only where the numbe-: of items in the two data samples are equal and 
small. The standard deviation for the entire population was estimated by the usual 
expression for non-normal populations. 


* Ibid., Table F, p. 875, supplied the (x) values. 
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CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS FoR FurTHER STUDY 


As Table VI shows, characteristics A-E “wash out” on the basis of the 
t-significance test. The significance of the differences in the means of the 
other ten characteristics is quite high, however. The implied compartmental- 
ization of data-sers is substantiated by the fact that on the average approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of the states fall within the range of their party strength 
category for all characteristics. Even more impressive is the fact that only 
in approximately 11.4 per cent of the cases in the ten significant character- 
istics does a characteristic value of a state in one party strength category lie 
within the range of the other category.“ If only five characteristics are 
chosen (F, G, H, N, and O), the percentage of such cases can be reduced 
to 4.3 per cent, although still only approximately three out of four values of 
any characteristic lie within the range which is assumed to be modal for 
their party strength category.** The characteristic pictures of the one-party 
states and the two-party states developed above are shown in Table VI. 

















Tasie VI 
Characteristic Description TPS OPS 
F % Urban Population, 1930 High Low 
G % Urban {== 1950 High Low 
H % Growth Population, 1930-50 —______. Low High 
I Population Density, 1950 High Low 
J % P. ion Immobility, 1949-50 — 2 High Low 
K % Negro Population, 1950 Low High 
L % Foreign Stock +% Others, 1950 High Low 
M Total Median Income, 1949 High Low 
N Median School Years Completed, 1950 —......... High Low 
Oo Coefficient of Industrialization, 1949 High Low 


The distribution of characteristics is perhaps not very surprising, with 
the possible exception of the failure of gross population characteristics A to 
E to discriminate significantly between OPS and TPS. But findings need 
not be surprising in order to be significant. Indeed, one’s method stands in 
need of close scrutiny if its initial applications yield results which are too 
unexpected. In these terms, this study has suggested a vast field for future 
profitable study. In keeping with the metaphor used to introduce this study, 
the assay of a horiontal slice of comparative data has proved promising. 

However, classification will lead to fruitful results, as Ranney and Ken- 
dal! put it, “only if the types of classes make sense, which they will just to 
the extent that, inter alia, the variables we fix upon in defining them are 
significant ones for the purposes in view, and that the classes (a) exhaust 


“ As was noted earlier, a normal distribution of the values for any characteristic would 
find approximately 68.3 per cent of the values falling within the range. 

“The range is too strict a criterion, in a sense. A number of characteristic values lie out- 
oS Se ore pag LIL RO away” from the 


opposite 
category range. These values are included in the 11.4 per cent of 
deviant cases. 


Largely more-than—modal values. 
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the phenomena under consideration, and (b) do not overlap.” * The isola- 
tion of various differential characteristics of party strength categories recited 
above, although relatively clear-cut, contains a number of so-called “deviant 
cases.” This fact reveals the gross nature of this preliminary work and indi- 
cates the great amount yet to be done. The remedy for both defects is fur- 
ther work devoted to the widening and deepening of the narrow beach- 
head established here. Indeed, some potentially fruitful approaches to more 
extensive and sophisticated work in this area are clearly suggested by the 
present study. 

First, the ten significantly differentiating characteristics isolated above 
must be checked on a county basis to test for consistency on “lower” levels. 
The results noted above are to some degree a restatement of the traditional 
South-non-South political dichotomy. The present level of approach, the 
state, does not guarantee that all important regional variables (the South’s 
traumata of War and Reconstruction, for example) are held constant over 
the full analytical range, a methodological deficiency which prevents a true 
test of the relations of the characteristics studied to the party strength cate- 
gories. Such regional variables could be held constant by comparing north- 
ern one-party counties with southern one-party counties, etc., in their pos- 
session of any set of characteristics. This does not imply that no meaning 
is to be attached to the findings on the state level embodied in this paper: 
it merely recognizes that the area is one which requires systematic scholarly 
illumination. 

Second, the WMPS and the “Western Two-Party Bloc” categories 
should be incorporated in the analysis. Although further study is neces- 
sary, it seems likely that this can be done within the analytical frame of 
this paper. 

Third, future studies should, if possible, employ a numerical measure of 
party strength rather than the broad classification-type employed here. As 
was noted, the states studied are isolated into three fairly distinct and nar- 
row clusters and thus almost “naturally” fit the three-class roster utilized. 
But the use of a numerical measure (for example, the percentage of legis- 
lative seats won, which in this study proved to be a convenient indicator 
for the three-variable measure of party strength) proposed here would per- 
mit statistical correlation of party strength with various measures. This 
would permit more rigorous treatment. 

Fourth, a similar study over other base periods might prove rewarding. 
It might be possible to isolate “changer” states — that is, states which change 
party strength ctaegories over time — and analysis of such states might pro- 
vide considerable data on the consistency of the taxonomic approach at- 
tempted here. On the basis of the work done thus far, one would predict 





* Ranney and Kendall, op. cit., p. 477. 
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that “changer” states from the OPS category, for example, to the WMPS or 
to the TPS category had experienced secular movements in the TPS “direc- 
tion” in the values of the ten characteristics isolated as significant. And 
conversely, if the “changers” moved out of the TPS category over time, one 
would predict that the secular trend in the characteristics for those states 
had been away from the TPS ranges. 

Finally, the above or other party strength classifications should be ap- 
plied to other kinds or classes of variables. This is easier said than done. 
Because of data availability, for example, this study was limited to the in- 
vestigation of sociological variables. “Political” data are scarce and hardly 
impressive when available. The need to use Zeller’s data as the best obtain- 
able in what is patently an important, but understocked, area for the politi- 
cal scientist is a signal indicator of the critical nature of this deficiency. 
It is questionable whether the situation will improve significantly in the 
proximate future. But whatever the case, tests against a wide variety of 
such data will place the above results in their proper perspective. 








THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF 1928 


VaucHN Davis Bornet* 


HiS IS THE STORY of the Communist party in the presidential 
election of 1928. As such, it is the first analysis of the conduct of that 
party during the course of a major election campaign. Neither books 
nor articles have described the ideals, platform, convention, candidates’ 
speeches, and purposes of this “political party” during such a time. For this 
reason the real nature of the Communist party in American political life has 
remained obscure in spite of the millions of words writen about it. The 
present narrative shows the electoral efforts of the party in juxtaposition 
with its other activities of the time. Its leaders are quoted from party sources 
which are authentic beyond question. 


I 

The political campaign of 1928 had neither a beginning nor an ending 
point for the Communist party. The nominating convention in May was not 
its beginning. The counting of the votes in November settled nothing with 
finality. To a certain extent this is true of all parties; yet with the Com- 
munists the situation differed considerably. As William Z. Foster announced 
in his speech accepting the nomination for President: 

We are not going into the national election campaign solely for the purpose of getting 
votes. ... We also have other bigger objectives. . . . Our aim must be to arouse the class— 
consciousness of the masses in a political sense and to mobilize them for struggle on all 
fronts. Vote-getting is only one aspect of this general mobilization of the workers.’ 
Foszer refrained from announcing what party leaders knew, that its method 
of participation in the campaign had been determined by direct orders from 
the Third International (Comintern), a fact openly admitted after the 
election.? 

The Communist press began to take notice early in 1928 of the rumors 
that Herbert C. Hoover would be the nominee of the Republicans and 
Alfred E. Smith the candidate of the Democrats. Both quickly received 
character assassination in the pages of the Communist and the Daily Worker 
which was thorough and imaginative. Nor did Socialist party leaders Nor- 
man Thomas escape vilification. Hoover was venemously attacked as a man 





* Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


* Acceptance Speeches . . . of the Workers (Communist) Party (New York, National Elec- 
tion Campaign Committee, 1928), p. 11. 

*“Carrying out the decisions of the Ninth Plenum of the Comintern, the American Com- 
munist Party entered the campaign as an independent force... .” J. Louis Engdahl, 
“The Victors in the American Elections,” International Press Correspondence, VIII 
(Vienna, Nov. 16, 1928), 1500. Italics in the original. Engdahl was an important offi- 
cial in the American party writing in the interparty house organ of the Third Inter- 
na 
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who allegedly made fabulous profits out of relief work in World War |. 
Smith, Tammany Hall, and Democratic leaders were cartooned repeatedly 
as grafters and thieves. Thomas was termed the “arch betrayer” of the 
working class. An article on Hoover in the January issue of the Communist 
used typical invective: 

See ee oe head 
the government an unscrupulous misery and devastation for imperialist 
purposes. There is no infamous act srt not been a pty of against defenseless people. 
His hands were alleged to be “dripping with the blood” of the European 
workers.’ Against these candidates of the hated capitalists, the Communists 
would present, they said, a truly proletarian ticket. 

The tone of the campaign was set in a Daily Worker editorial on May 
Day. The Soviet Union was exalted as “the Socialist fatherland” of all who 
toiled “in every nation of the world.” The Red Army of the Soviet Union 
was said to be “at the disposal of the working class and of the exploited 
peoples of all nations,” for here was “the army of the Revolution.” 


In all imperialist countries the developing events show the working class that none of 


Communist i 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is the stronghold of the revolution. 

The World revolutionary movement is the Communist movement. Its pepo 4 is 
the Communist International. The world revolution casts up accounts today and finds 
itself stronger than ever for the stormy times which will usher in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics of the World. 


Readers of the Daily Worker were therefore urged to “Join the Workers 
(Communist) Party of America, section of the Communist International.” * 
The American party’s chief English-language organ had set the tone for the 
coming political fray, and the nine foreign-language newspapers followed 
suit. Il 


The Communists held their party nominating convention in New York 
City from May 25 to 27, 1928. The message of greetings sent the group by 
the Political Secretariat of the Third International hoped that the coming 
“fight” would develop the “class struggle.” * The convention quickly replied 
with enthusiasm: 

The National Convention pledges itself to be worthy of the confidence of the Com- 
munist International, and solemnly promises to enter into the election struggle — which 
will be a struggle against the corrupt bureaucracy of the American Federation of Labor 
and the renegade Socialist Party— with the true platform of the class struggle, as a 


champion of the working class, working farmers, and oppressed Negro race and as an 
organizer of the struggle against United States imperialism. 


*H. M. Wicks, “Herbert Hoover,” Communist, VII Ceouary, 1928), 73-74. See also J. 
Louis Engdahl, “The Presidential Elections in the Uni ” International Press 
Correspondence, VIII (Vienna, June 28, 1928), Sts an article subtitled “Herbert 
Hoover — Wall Street’s Agent.” 

*“Revolutionary Greetings,” Daily Worker, May 1, 1928. 

* Daily Worker, May 25, 1928. 

* Ibid., May 28, 1928. 
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The nearly three hundred convention delegates’ represented thirty-nine 
states and the District of Columbia,* although the method of their choosing 
is shrouded in doubt. The size of a state’s delegation was proportional to the 
“strength” of its party organization and its “industrial importance” as a state. 
New York had 48, Pennsylvania 32, Illinois 25, Massachusetts and Michigan 
20 each, and Ohio 19.° The credentials committee reported with outspoken 
pride that 60 per cent of the party’s delegates had been jailed at least once 
because of their devotion to the cause.’® 

Two thousand people gathered in the Central Opera House at 67th 
Street and Third Avenue to hear the acceptance speeches of William Z. 
Foster and Benjamin Gitlow. Over their heads hung banners proclaiming: 
“HAIL THE WORLD REVOLUTION,” “HAIL THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL,” “USE THE CAMPAIGN TO SPREAD COM- 
MUNISM.” and “THE STRUGGLE OF THE CHINESE WORKERS 
AND PEASANTS IS OUR STRUGGLE.” 

Delegates from coal mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Illinois reported their versions of life in company towns. Representatives 
were present from New Bedford textile mills, Bethlehem steel mills, Detroit 
automobile factories, and Akron rubber factories."* Anita C. Whitney, a 
California “militant” of some standing, told the audience: “The California 
delegation has come across the continent to give tangible proof that this 
convention has roots in working men and women, not only in New York 
and in the East, but also in the states of the Pacific Coast.” ** 

The committee chairmen have a special interest in the perspective of 
years, since three would leave party ranks before the 1932 campaign. James 
P. Cannon of the resolutions committee would go into the Trotskyite opposi- 
tion to found and become by mid-century the “grand old man” of the 
Socialist Workers party. Bertram D. Wolfe of the campaign and propa- 
ganda committe would carve out a more conservative career as a writer on 
the Russian Revolution, and Jay Lovestone of the platform committee would 
found and then abandon a group of “Lovestonites,” joining the staff of a 
trade-union in New York City instead. The other committee chairmen of 
1928 were Alexander Bittleman, press; Alexander Trachtenburg, ways and 
means; and Jack Stachel, credentials.** 





*New York Times, May 28, 1928, says 267; a party pamphlet says 296 “regular” and 150 
“fraternal.” 


* Acceptance Speeches, “Foreword,” p. 5. 

* Daily Worker, May 12, 1928. 

* New York Times, May 27, 1928. 

" Ibid., May 26, 1928; Daily Worker, May 28, 1928. 

* Daily Worker, May 28, 1928. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. Stachel was in the first group of Communist leaders convicted by the government 


in the 1950’s; Bittleman and Trachtenburg were in the second group. Foster was 
thought too ill to stand trial. 
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Robert Minor presented the report of the committee on nominations, not- 
ing that agreement had been reached “without any dissenting vote or dis- 
senting thought, without the proposal of any other names.” In the light of 
this political unanimity, an experienced observer clearly used the right word 
in later years when he said that the Communist convention of May, 1928, 
had been designed for the “ratification” of its candidates,”* rather than for 
selecting them. The assembled delegates certainly had little chance to do 
more than applaud the renominated candidates of 1924 when they were 
presented to them from the platform. There were no nominations from the 
floor. 

The rest of this committee report tells modern readers much about the 
nature of the party in 1928. “The purpose of the Communist Party in mak- 
ing nominations is utterly different from the purpose of the Republican 
Party, the Democratic Party, or the so-called Socialist Party. . . .” Communist 
candidates were not being selected for their probable capacity to administer 
the machinery of the capitalist state. Instead, they were being chosen to 
mobilize the working class against the present form of society, and to bring 
about the “overthrow of the present form of society.” Foster and Gitlow 
were being nominated as a step toward the establishment of a revolutionary 
state, Minor’s report told the convention. These purposes were obviously 
“utterly antagonistic to the purposes for which the American democracy, so- 
called, was formed.” The party’s candidates would be busy in coming 
months supporting various strikes, fighting the old enemy, the labor bureauc- 
racy, and building the Red trade-union movement, said the report — all in 
connection with an election campaign. 

Was it wrong for the Communist candidates for various offices in a capi- 
talist country to take office and serve if elected? Minor asked. His answer 
was a ringing “No,” and he cited Lenin’s reputed endorsement of the action 
of a Communist chief of police in Berlin who had used his post to good ad- 
vantage by passing out arms to the workers in that city. Minor asked dele- 
gates to remember one fact: “We are putting up candidates to mobilize the 
workers for the class struggle. In reality it is not individuals, but our Party 
itself, which is the candidate.” Its candidates would campaign “under the 
discipline of the Party and subject to the iron command to carry out the will 
and the program of our Party.” ** 


I 
When presidential candidate William Z. Foster rose to begin his accept- 
ance speech, he had to wait a full twenty minutes for a noisy demonstration 
* US. Congress, House of po eng e Investigation of Communist 


Propaganda, 
Hearings before special committee to investigate Communist activities in the United 
States, 71st Cong., 2nd Sess. (1930), Part Ill, Vol. I, 214. 


* Acceptance Speeches, p. 8. 
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to die down. With radio microphones before him,?’ he began with the ortho- 
dox politician’s expressions of gratitude for the honor he had just received 
and expressed the standard hope that he might be found worthy in the years 
of work in the class struggle which lay ahead. Wonderful fighting spirit had 
been shown by his audience of “militants” — representative elements in 
the American proletariat. 

Foster reviewed the recent past with some approval but warned that 
basic tasks lay ahead. The workers must be induced to vote for the party 
candidates, taught to accept party leadership, and “drawn” into membership 
in the party. He then answered a basic question: Why would the Com- 
munists participate in this capitalist election? 

We are not going into the national election cam solely for the purpose of getting 
votes. It is of course important that we register ¢ aeates axe Pulte anon te o- 
working class by mobilizing the maximum number to vote for our candidates. It is also 
important, should the possibility present itself in any of the state or local elections, to 
elect Communist candidates, so that they can utilize the legislative bodies as a forum 


wherefrom to acquaint the workers with the iniquities of capitalism and the necessity of 
the Communist program.” 


There must be no illusions that the workers could vote their way to emanci- 
pation — as taught by the Socialist party. The workers must understand, 
said Foster, that the capitalist class would never permit them to take over 
control of the state peacefully; instead, it would fight violently to retain 
control. The Communist objective was stated clearly: a new state, a new 
government of workers and farmers; in short, “the Soviet Government of the 
United States.” 

Foster turned to the concrete demands of the platform and explained 
why they had been made. The demands would be stressed because revolu- 
tionary slogans would not suffice. Yet relying solely on such demands would 
only lead into the blind alley of simple “reformism.” The energetic speaker 
drove home his point: “Our Party is a revolutionary Party. It aims not simply 
to ease conditions a bit under capitalism for the workers but to abolish capi- 
talism altogether.” ** Demands for immediate changes in details of the exist- 
ing order could be used to develop class-consciousness, organize the masses, 
and begin their mobilization for the eventual overthrow of capitalism. The 


™ New York Times, May 27, 1928. 


* Acceptance Speeches, p. 11. The Daily Worker’s editorials at the time were fully cogni- 
zant of this theme. Before the convention it was explained editorially that “brother” 
Communist parties abroad had only recently made fine records in the “sham elec-- 
tions” in Ew Comrades in the United States would do likewise, “not with illu- 
sions in to capitalist elections, but to utilize the election campaigns for the 
mobilization and development of the American workers revolutionary movement.’ 
Daily Worker, May 25, 1928. A later editorial concluded with this sentiment: “And 
our candidates will make clear to the workers in this campaign that these sham 
‘democratic’ elections cannot be the means of freedom for our class —that only the 
working class revolution can liberate them from the growing exploitation and repres— 
sion.” Ibid., May 28, 1928. 


* Acceptance Speeches, pp. 12-13. 
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coming election was a chance to further all the party tasks. The comrades 
would want to bear in mind that even a small party might accomplish 
big tasks. 

As he neared the climax of his long oration, Foster visualized for his 
audience a happy day when the Communist party would be “the only politi- 
cal party in the United States.” When that time should come, the Com- 
munist party would be in truth the party of the victorious proletarian revo- 
lution. In closing, the Communist candidate for President of the United 
States urged: 


Let us make our Party into a worthy brother of the Seengeee oD Parties of the Soviet 


Union, Germany, France, England, Czechoslovakia, China, and other countries, which 
under the leadership of the Communist a are gradually the 
working masses of the world for the overthrow of world imperialism and the 


ment of the International Socialist 
A period of cheering and singing followed, accompanied by a noisy demon- 
stration.** 

One special characteristic of Foster’s speech is noteworthy. He called for 
the eventual creation of a labor party, a new party embracing trade-unions 
“and other labor organizations.” Although such a mass labor party could 
be expected to turn weakly to “reformist” tendencies (trying to improve the 
lot of the worker under capitalism), its creation would be a step in the direc- 
tion of one important goal. For the masses must be broken from their party 
allegiances. The labor party would be well worth the building.** A Daily 
Worker editorial synthesized such reasoning the next day: “no labor party 
can lead the working class to victory. Only the Communist party can do 





* Ibid., p. 31. 


* New York Times, May 28, 1928. Foster’s acceptance speech was run serially in the Daily 
Worker months later and appeared also as a pamphlet. Many of its sentiments 
appeared in other party materials of the day. In a real sense the important Com- 
munist literature of 1928 was uniform in language, ‘eatesia and ore regardless 
of author, length, or foam of publication. The party eRe having been established, 
party writers and speakers stuck to it. Such uniformity deadens modern reader's 
senses, and he often gets the feeling that he has previously read material he is seeing 
for the first time. The Communist of the 1920's does not seer to have written any— 
thing without a party purpose. Originality was not regarded as a virtue. Foster’s 
speech and the platform of his party were out of a single mold — the same one that 
shaped the contemporary editorial comment in the Daily Worker. 

*The party’s Sub-district of Wisconsin had similar unity on a local level six 
months earlier, appealing to the Socialist lea of Milwaukee to unite with them 
and with trade—unions in order to win the local elections in the spring of 1928. Petty 
details could be ironed out in committees. Revolution and the International were 


municipa campaign, 

Saets Cae Bias Titans ta ee ay EERE Deals Da ite Wei ctaaer enemas 
er uence and this in turn would stimulate the movement for the 
improvement of economic conditions through a gee ee eee 
The letter concluded “With Fraternal Greetings.” B. Sklar, Secretary, Sub—District of 

Wisconsin, Workers (Communist) Party of Wisconsin, to Milwaukee County Central 
Committee, Socialist Party, December 2, 1927. In Socialist Party of Milwaukee Papers, 
file 22. Milwaukee County Historical Society. 
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that.” ** Four years after 1924 the memory of the vigorously anti-Com- 
munist La Follette-led Conference for Progressive Political Action with its 
amalgamation of Progressives, orthodox trade-unionists, and Socialists (from 
which Communists had been excluded) had not been erased. Even in 1921 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern had complained: “The chief in- 
dictment of the Gompers’ trade-unions should be the fact that they refuse to 
participate in the establishment of a united front of the workers against the 
capitalists. . ..” ** Seven years of failure to convert trade-union leaders was 
galling. 
IV 

When the platform of the Communist party appeared in pamphlet 
form, it was organized into eighteen divisions and covered sixty-four pages. 
Few of its points, it may be surmised, were new to faithful readers of the 
Daily Worker, the Communist, or the numerous foreign-language publica- 
tions of the Communists, for the way had long been prepared. 

The platform’s first section, “America Today,” described a land of great 
resources, huge capital, and immense wealth —all concentrated in the 
hands of a few millionaires. The rich were getting richer and the poor 
poorer. “The overwhelming majority of the people work on starvation 
wages,” it baldly asserted.*® Capitalist decency and morality were equated 
by the Communist platform with “almshouses, brothels, slums, and bootleg 
saloons.” The capitalists had prostituted science, literature, and art to the 
level of the prostitution of women, and “capitalist justice” was described in 
terms of “frame-ups” and the third degree. 

The other political parties of the United States were beyond all hope, 
the platform charged. The Republican party might once have been the 
party of “revolutionary capitalism” when opposed to chattel slavery, but it 
had come to foster the perpetuation of wage slavery. The Democratic party 
was no more than the party of Negro peonage in the South. The struggle 
between them was a “staged fight, a mock struggle.” Yet it was admitted 
that some small differences of opinion existed within each party. 





* Daily Worker, May 30, 1928. 


* “Theses on the United Front,” December 28, 1921, in International Press Correspond- 
ence, January 10, 1922, pp. 17-19. 

* Average weekly earnings in 1928 for production workers in manufacturing were $24.97, 
for a payroll index number of 109 (1939= 100). Common labor in Southern steel 
mills, it was true, received only 28 cents an hour compared with 45 cents paid for 
similar work in Pittsburgh. Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, 67, 
69. The top 1 per cent of the population received 15 per cent of the total national 
income, while the top 5 per cent received 27 per cent. In 1938, after the New Deal 
had almost run its course, the 95 per cent of the people lowest in earnings received 
77 per cent of all income —a figure not too different from the 73.2 per cent of 1928. 
Historical Statistics, p. 15, following Kuznets. Strict immigration laws had proved 
necessary in the 1920’s to stop the tide of Europeans and Asians seeking to “starve” 
in America. 
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The Communist platform observed in passing that the surviving Progres- 
sives of 1924 were enemies of the workers and farmers even more dangerous 
than the hated spokesmen of big business. These reformers were said to hide 
their capitalist faces, thus creating illusions in the minds of the masses. Serv- 
ing chiefly to prop up capitalist society, such reformers would have to be 
combatted at all costs. 

The Socialist party of Norman Thomas came in for its share of abuse. 
It was charged with having lost its militancy and to have cast aside its work- 
ing-class composition in favor of a lower-middle-class membership. It was 
sneered at as a foe of revolution. Presidential candidate Thonizas was called 
“the worst kind of pacifist, a typical preacher.” ** It was small wonder that 
in a reminiscent mood in later year Mr. Thomas said of the Communists, 
“They were really incredible people in many ways.” 7 

Yet the position of Norman Thomas on pacifism in those years was actu- 
ally quite puzzling. In May, 1928, he wrote his fellow-Socialist, Mayor Hoan 
of Milwaukee, “I am especially glad that you are going to officiate at the 
launching of the [cruiser] Milwaukee.” ** In 1932 he wrote, “We are not, of 
course, absolute pacifists. We are not democrats first and socialists after- 
wards.” ** On Communism, however, his position was unequivocal. The 
Socialist and Communist parties differed sharply on the question of tactics, 
he wrote a questioner in 1932. 

The Communists believe that catastrophe, probably new World War és inevitable; _ 
catastrophe will bring the revolutionary movement; that our transition from a 


society to a scialist society can only be brought about by a stern y sonra he of “a 
proletariat; ana that in working for this end anything goes. 


We socialists believe, on the contrary, that at least in America with our tradition, it is 
better to try to improve democracy than to scrap it and that we ought to make socialism 
the alternative to disaster rather than its doubtful consequence. We want to get a hold 
in the unions by methods consistent with ordinary fair play.” 

The cleavage between Thomas and Foster was, in 1928 as later, quite 
substantial. Nor had the situation four years earlier been much different. 
Eugene V. Debs had made a real effort in the early 1920’s to reconcile the 
unreconcilable, as his most recent biographer has shown," but the principles 
involved were too big for good will or the ties of friendship to bridge. His 
brother, Theodore Debs, summed up the years 1919 to 1925 in bitter words: 


* The Platform of the Class Struggle, 5-16. 


* Interview of Norman Thomas by Oral History Project, Columbia University, Spring, 
949, p. 62. Manuscript in Columbia University Library. 


a Daniel Hoan, May 8, 1928. Daniel Hoan Papers, Milwaukee County Histori- 
cal Society. 


* Thomas to the Editor, Nebraska State Journal, June 1, 1932. In Norman Thomas Papers, 
cal Society. 


*” Thomas to Charles A. Emerson, April 18, 1932. In Norman Thomas Papers, New York 
Public Library. 


* Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross (New Brunswick: Rutgers Press, 1949). 
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If the socialists have hate and rancor the communists are responsible for it. When they 
left the Socialist party they declared they would at once organize the real revolutionary 
party. After six years they have organized nothing but disruption and destruction.” 

In this vein the two largest of the Marxist parties in the United States waged 
the Presidential campaign of 1928. 

The Socialist Labor party was described by the Communist platform as 
wholly “fossilized.” Throughout the campaign, the Marxist enspirited rivals 
of the Communists — the Socialist party, the Socialist Labor party, and the 
moribund Proletarian party—— were venomously attacked by those allied 
with the Third International as betrayers of the working class.** 

The initial blast by the Communist platform against the status quo was 
followed by more detailed sections containing what Robert Minor and Wil- 
liam Z. Foster had characterized as the immediate “demands” of the party. 
It will be recalled that these were intended only as a means of converting 
workers to full class-consciousness and of interesting them in joining the 
Communist party. These were preliminary steps toward the revolution. It 
is only in this light that the party’s “demands” may be understood. They 
were not framed with any hope of practical results or for any intrinsic virtues 
they had in themselves. The last thing the party wanted was to persuade 
capitalistic legislatures to pass reform legislation which might alleviate suffer- 
ing where it might exist or serve to reduce unrest. If that were to happen, 
the revolution might have to be postponed indefinitely. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate the point. 

Chapter II of the platform discussed the problem of unemployment in 
capitalistic countries but said, in italics, “There is no cure for unemployment 
under capitalism.” Neither a shorter work day, increased wages, nor public 
works would help. In spite of this hopeless picture the platform proceeded 
to demand a general forty-hour, five-day week without overtime, and exten- 
sive public works. There should also be employer-financed unemployment 
insurance, but its administration “should be in the hands of the workers” * 
— representatives of trade-unions, organizations of the unemployed, and fac- 
tory committees. This qualification is the vital one. 

Such calls for ersatz reforms were clearly transparent steps toward ulti- 
mate goals. If read out of context, each demand might appear to be in the 
American tradition of humanitarian concern for the underdog. If viewed 
in such a half-light, the Communist leaders of 1928 would appear to be 
no more than well-intentioned but rudely outspoken representatives of a re- 
formist political party. 

* Theodore Debs to David F. Karsner, March 11, 1925. In David Karsner Papers, New 

York Public Library. 


* For a good example of a thoroughgoing diatribe against the Socialist party see the Daily 
Worker, October 1, 1928. 


™ Platform of the Class Struggle, p. 42. 
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Because the Communists then and since have called for free speech, a 
free press, civil rights, and other components of American democratic belief, 
they have sometimes led the unwary toward a false and quite limited view 
of their ultimate goals. The Communists of 1928 feared the possibility that 
many of the evils still existing in capitalist countries might be corrected. 
One of their most frequent complaints against the Socialists was that here 
was a group willing to step forward when capitalism might be sick, thus 
thwarting the necessary revolution. 

Under a variety of headings the Communist platform discussed the real 
or imagined woes of the American “proletariat.” The “bosses” were con- 
demned and the miners praised. United States “imperialism” in Latin 
America and the Far East was contrasted with an alleged reduction by the 
Soviet Union of its military forces. American democratic capitalism was 
pictured as the oppressor of the Negroes, the foreign-born, women in indus- 
try, and working children. The Communists called for an end to all taxes 
touching wage-earners, and they demanded other changes in taxes and the 
tariff which were aimed at destroying the middle class as weli as the hated 
rich. 

Prohibition was considered an outstanding example of capitalist corrup- 
tion and hypocrisy, and three pages of the platform made much of the evils 
of lawlessness which had accompanied it. The party regretted that it had 
become a political issue, for it made more difficult the clarification of “real 
major class issues.” The platform managed to get on all sides of this ques- 
tion before finally demanding repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

The platform called for the formation of a labor party much as presi- 
dential candidate Foster did in his acceptance speech. The invitation was 
not news to trade-union organizations. On opening their mail the second 
week of January, 1927, several groups — the Executive Council of the AFL, 
the secretary of the Socialist party, someone acting for the tired WW, and 
officials of “Labor Organizations Not Affiliated with the AFL” — had dis- 
covered an invitation to form a united front with the Communists. Three 
pages of single-spaced prose ripped into United States policies in Nicaragua, 
China, and Mexico, with the immediate object of persuading all labor and 
farmer organizations to unite with the Reds.** The 1928 platform cry for 
* Prohibition was introduced, the platform said, at the behest of the manufacturers in 

order to increase worker efficiency. Its enforcement hit the poor more than the rich. 

It was an invasion of the private life of the workers. Yet those wanting repeal were 

the “powerful alcohol capital.” Prohibition had created a government machine of 

spies, prosecutors, provocateurs, and courts — all adjuncts of the government's strike— 
breaking apparatus. Nevertheless, the government was damned for not enforcing pro- 
hibition, since bootleggers, “an underground capitalist world,” operated, pee 
against the labor movement. Alcoholism, a “terrible social disease,” would be cured 
by the attainment of a Communist society. The platform demanded repeal of pro- 


hibition, dissolution of the enforcement apparatus, and propaganda against alcoholism. 


* Central Committee, Workers (Communist) Party to Addressees, January 8, 1927. Social- 
ist Party Papers, Duke University. 
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a labor party was “old stuff” to union leaders and to radical agitators of 
long experience. 

After considerable repetition of phrases, the Communist party platform 
concluded in a forest of exclamation points: “Forward by means of relentless 
class struggle!” “Down with capitalist rule!” And finally, “Forward to a 
Workers’ and Farmers’ Government!” *’ Readers of the platform were 
reminded on an inside cover of the pamphlet that they could now purchase 
from the party at the reduced price of fifty cents the vitally important publi- 
cation, Report of the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

As he brought the convention to a close, Jay Lovestone told the delegates 
that they had “the best Communist platform” that the party had ever seen. 
They had chosen “sterling, model revolutionists, sterling model standard- 
bearers” as their candidates.** As the delegates applauded, Lovestone as- 
sured them that communism could grow and certainly would grow in the 
United States. The convention of the Communist party was over. 


Vv 


The presidential campaign of the Communist party can be fully com- 
prehended only by those who understand the threat it offered the American 
trade-union movement. To AFL leaders of the day this was obvious. To an 
undercover agent of the United States Department of Labor in the Far West 
the matter was equally plain. Reporting secretly, he wrote, 


The communists here [state of Washington] that are members of the various unions are 
pretty well known but proving that they are actually members of the party seems to be 
and is a very difficult task. All of them will sidestep a direct question as to their member- 
ship and in that they differ from the average L W. W., the latter proud of his member- 
ship, hating the A. F. of L. and wanting the wide world to know it. Without access to 
the membership rolls it is well nigh impossible to bring proof of membership, without 
which it seems impossible to suspend or expel them from their respective local or inter- 
national unions.” 

Five days later from the nation’s capitol across the continent the high com- 
mand of the AFL sent a sharp warning to international unions of the Com- 
munist menace. 

Quoting extensively from the 1927 strictures of the Executive Council 
against communism, the warning referred anew to “the persistency and 
subtlety with which the adherents of the Communist Party spread their 
pernicious propaganda to catch the unwary and unthinking. .. .” Only un- 
ceasing, repeated, and reinterated warnings and constant vigilance would 
prevent the growth of “such destructive doctrines.” *° 





* Platform of the Class Struggle, p. 64. 

* Acceptance Speeches, pp. 41-42. 

*E. A. Marsh, Seattle Division of Conciliation, to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of Concilia- 
tion, Feb. 10, 1928. File 20/580B, Group 157, Dept. of Labor Files, National Archives. 


“ae Circular Letter to all Presidents, Feb. 15, 1928. In Circular Letter Book 6, AFL 
‘apers. 
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To one union in particular the Communist danger was an ever-present 
fact of life. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers had seen Local Number 
5 captured by William Z. Foster’s Trade Union Educational League in the 
mid-1920’s, a triumph followed by the temporary seizure of the union’s New 
York Joint Board.** Vigorous countering action had checked the Commun- 
ists by 1926, so that Sidney Hillman was able to admonish his union’s con- 
vention: “As to political parties, you can have as many as you like; you can 
disagree in the union as much as you want; but we will not allow an outside 
organization to run our affairs.” A year later Hillman wrote a similar con- 
ciliatory message which became official union policy in 1928: 

To those individuals who are carried away by their enthusiasm to attempt the im- 
possible, the union must be tolerant; it must give them time to rid themselves of their 
mistaken notions and to learn through experience that the labor movement is confronted 
at all times with real, everyday problems which must be made the best of, under 
prevailing conditions. ... It was only when the so-called left wing opposition attempted 
to corrupt the morale of our organization, sacrifice the interest of the organization to their 


own ends, and break up the unity within the movement that we were forced to call a 
halt to their activities. 


Yet such toleration was not characteristic of senior AFL leadership in those 
years, and the spirit of opposition among city central and state federation 


leaders was more nearly expressed in the words of a labor newspaper on the 
West Coast: 


There is no point on which the trade unionist and the Bolshey can agree. One be- 
lieves in an expanding democracy; the other is committed to rulership from above. One 
believes in making every day a better day for wage workers; the other scorns these efforts 
and considers strikers but pawns for his revolution[ary] purpose. . . . The man who talks 
of mutuality of interests between trade unionists and Communists is either a knave or a 
sentimentalist. . . . 

The trade union should be held to its purpose. It should not be a hatchery for 
revolution. It should not be a haven for wild mer ‘“o whine for free speech as an 
excuse to bore from within.* 


On July 14, 1928, Communist vice-presidential candidate Benjamin Git- 
low announced that henceforth the Communists would augment their old 
boring-from-within tactics with the formation of new rival trade-unions.“* 
Dual unionism, whether Communist or not, was a language orthodox trade- 
union men understood full well. And it was something to be crushed at all 





“” Matthew me Sidney Hillman: Statesman of American Labor (Doubleday, 1952), 
pp. 275-7 

“General Executive Board Report, in Amalgamated Clothing Workers Proceedings, 1928, 
pp. 78-79, quoting a Hillman editorial in Advance, October 28, 1927. 

““Communists Can’t ‘Fit In,’” Labor Clarion (San Francisco, AFL), February 4, 1927. 

“New York Times, July 14, 1928. This was in line with the provisions of the “Resolution 
on the Trade Union Question,” February 25, 1928, of the Ninth Plenum of the 
Executive Committee of the International which had ruled, “In the United States . . . 
the Communist Party must on its own accord recognize trade unions in those 
branches of industry where workers are not organized at all or very inadequately 
organized, (the steel, automobile, r:bber, boot and textile industries, water-transport 
— etc.)” International Press Correspondence, VIII (Vienna, March 15, 1928), 
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costs. The AFL Executive Council soon reiterated that the unions had no 
intention of giving up in the battle against communism. In New Bedford 
strikes, the Council said pointedly, it was a tragedy that the Communists 
had come in, for they had played into the hands of the mill owners by ap- 
pealing to the passions of the mob —solely for their own purposes. The 
needle trades, mine unions, and railroad brotherhoods were also menaced, 
said the announcement. 

A few days later a Communist candidate told a New Jersey party rally 
that that state was dedicated to the open shop because it was a corporation 
state made up of powerful interests. The solution? Workers should join the 
Communist party. William Green quickly announced that any member 
union of the AFL would have the support of the parent body in a fight 
against communism. The AFL vice-president, Matthew Woll, boasted that 
the Federation’s vigorous counter-measures against the Communists had 
been responsible for their shift in tactics. He predicted that employers 
would inevitably be faced with the necessity of choosing between American 
and revolutionary unions.** 


VI 
Meanwhile, some of the Communist leaders had gone to the meeting 
of the Sixth Congress of the Third International in Moscow.** Soon a lead- 
ing party official bragged, “At the Sixth World Congress of the Communist 
International, the American Communist Party participated actively in the 


formulation of policies aiming to mobilize more effectively the workers for 
the destruction of imperialism, for the wiping out of capitalism, for the vic- 
tory of the working class, [and] for the establishment of Communism.” * 
The American Communist of 1928 cannot be charged with trying to mini- 
mize his international connections, activities, and obligations. The record 
shows, moreover, that the party’s leaders were more concerned from August 
to October, 1928, with which of them would attain the highest favor with 
the Soviet leaders of the Third International than they were with how well 
their various election efforts might succeed.** 

Labor Day gave American Federation of Labor leaders a chance to repeat 
their strictures against the Communists. Hugh Frayne, the Federation’s 
general organizer in New York, said that there must be no compromise with 
Communism, “this menace to human welfare and progress.” The Federa- 
tion, he said, stood for loyalty to the government and its institutions. Peter 


* New York Times, August 3, 6-7, 20, 1928. 

“ Christian Science Monitor, August 9, 1928. 

* Daily Worker, October 1, 1928. 

“1 Confess, the memoir of Benjamin Gitlow, shows this quite clearly, while Stalin him- 
self stressed the point vehemently. See Stalin’s Speeches on the American Com- 


munist Party (May 6 and 14, 1929) (New York[?], Central Committee, Communist 
Party, U.S.A., 1930[?]). 
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J. Brady, president of the Federation Bank and Trust Company (AFL) and 
an important financial figure in the labor movement, described how his 
bank had proved a means of bringing unions, employers, public officials, and 
other groups into pleasant contact. Labor had established its right to respect 
in the business field in more than one way, he observed.“ 

It was small wonder that many labor leaders of 1928, deeply involved in 
the capitalist world, vigorously resented the Communist challenge to their 
way of life and to their personal livelihood. Loftier motives for opposition 
were offered, however, in the nationally noticed Labor Day address of Wil- 
liam Green in Cleveland: 

The American Federation of Labor is endeavoring to exercise a strong moral and 
economic influence in the political, social and industrial life of the nation. It is a con- 
structive movement. It seeks to promote and advance the material, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of the masses of the people. In formulating its policies and pursuing a practical 
course it will oppose employers of labor and employing interests which seek to place 
working men and women in a condition of involuntary servitude. 

It will also oppose those destructive elements which appeal to the passions and feel- 
pag er magica i memo ngewe 8 ty de wer pelt peo cine nom mma 
Labor their own destructive policy, which if adopted would reduce working men and 
women to a condition of foes toa oh and degradation. Our great movement is en- 
deavoring to translate the ideals, hopes ph eegintione of working men and women into 


practical realities. We ask all friends who be ¢ in us and in our policies to give us 
their loyal and valuable support.” 


Individual union conventions listened to similar sentiments. President 
William J. Bowen of the Bricklayers, after a lifetime spent in union leader- 
ship, bade farewell to his union on September 10. He said that he knew, as 
well as any man, of burning injustices in the industrial and political order, 
and felt sick at heart at times over the inequalities that existed. But in his 
lifetime great progress had beer. made. Communism was no savior. “The 
pitiful and deluded band that stands to one side, snapping and snarling 
under the banner of red destruction, is as futile as it is wrong.” The Brick- 
layers were committed to democracy, said Bowen, and “if the Communists 
in their misguided frenzy stand for any one thing above another it is for 
destruction of that democracy and substitution of dictatorship. . . .” There 
could be no compromise.** The union’s committee on officers’ reports 
heartily endorsed these sentiments.** 

Soon the October issue of the American Federationist, the official maga- 
zine of the AFL, appeared with an editorial by President Green castigating 
communism. The Reds sought to destroy the present order along with trade- 
unionism, Green believed. Party activities were expensive, but who knew 
where their funds came from? It was “incredible” that they got them merely 


” New York Times, September 3, 1928. 

* Ibid., September 4, 1928. 

” Brichdagers’ en , 1928, pp. 8, 10. 
nited Mine Worker: 
Pee — 1928, p. 127. 
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from supporters. The unions would have to keep an eye on these “mis- 
chievous busy bodies.” ** The Communists had invited, and they had 
quickly obtained, vigorous denunciation from the leaders of the American 
trade-union movement. 

With its leaders back from their trip to the Moscow meeting of the 
Comintern,** Communist ranks in America were even more the scene of 
internal bickering. It began to appear probable that there would be im- 
portant resignations from the movement before many months had passed. 
The grounds for such extreme factionalism, couched at the time in the 
party dialectic, amount to little more than a simple struggle for power and 
prestige in the group.** 

VII 

The Comintern dominated its national “sections” closely in 1928. One 
instance of the effectiveness of this control appears in the Daily Worker of 
October 3, 1928, at a time when presidential election news filled the “capi- 
talist” press. The Communist party organ printed in sequence four docu- 
ments. The first consisted of paragraph 49 of the Sixth Comintern Con- 
gress’s blueprint for the future, “Theses on the International Situation and 
the Tasks of the Communist International.” This paragraph mixed praise 
for the Communist party of America with aggressive criticism of what was 
called its “right” mistakes.** The American comrades had not been vigorous 
enough against the Socialist party. They were charged with lethargy in push- 
ing work among the Negroes. They had organized only a pitifully weak fight 
against the “predatory policy” of the United States in Latin America, con- 
tinued the Comintern, and it sternly laid down the future line on the 
controversial matter of a labor party. Such a party was to be created through 
work in the trade-union field and among the unorganized. Finally, the 
Third International called for an end to factionalism in the American Com- 
munist group. The second document was a supplementary ruling of the 
Politico-Secretariat of the Comintern supporting and clarifying the first. The 
third document was a very brief and mild statement of opposition opinion, 





* William Green, “No Compromise With Communism,” American Federationist, XXXV 
(October, 1928), 1172. 

“Highly biased Communist party accounts of this conference are: A. Rothstein, “Sixth 
Congress, 1928, Moscow,” Labour Monthly, X (December, 1928), 728-37; and Jay 
Lovestone, “The Sixth World Congress of the Communist International,” Com- 
munist, VII (November, 1928), 659-75. 


™ Speeches made by Americans at the World Congress in the summer of 1928 tell the 
story. Texts in International Press Correspondence, Vol. VIII (1928). 


“Since the Communists consider themselves on the “left,” they use the words “right” 
and “rightist” as insulting epithets to indicate errors of doctrine. “Centrist” is almost 
as bad. “Opportunist” and “deviationist” are other opprobrious terms. “Fascist” sup- 
planted these somewhat in the next decade. 
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something rarely seen in Communist literature after a question has been 
decided.** 

The final document was a long and abject official response to the Inter- 
national by the central executive committee of the Communist party of 
America. It conceded in its very first sentence the group’s “complete accept- 
ance and full endorsement” of Comintern criticisms. “We pledge our- 
selves,” wrote the leaders humbly, “to execute these decisions energetically 
and without the slightest reservation.” To make ablutely certain that the 
officials of the Third Internationa! got the point, they again proclaimed 
publicly for all readers to see, with election day only a month away, “The 
Central Executive Committee will carry out the decisions of the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International.” ** 

Of course they would. Only a month earlier, Pravda, the official Com- 
munist party newspaper of the Soviet Union, had stated what all the com- 
rades throughout the world knew already: “the program of the Commun- 
ist international is obligatory on all its sections.” ** Here was a group pro- 
fessing to be an American political party. It had been ordered to partici- 
pate in an American presidential election by an international body. At the 
height of the campaign it received explicit orders on the nature of party 
activities and program from a body of which it was but a single small “sec- 
tion.” It publicly promised, moreover, to do all it was ordered to do. 





* Preparei by James P. Cannon and two other Americans, it contained their opinion that 
the degree of “rightness” which the Comintern had found among the ruling faction 
in the American section was greater than had been charged. The three dissidents 
were saying that the International should have found more serious crimes among the 
American party majority. Before long, after this and similar heresies, Cannon had 
been driven out of the Communist party and had become a rallying point for Ameri- 
can Trotskyites. 

*“The Comintern Decision on the American Question,” Daily Worker, October 3, 1928. 

*“The Revolutionary Compass,” Pravda, September 9, 1928. The context in which this 
observation appeared is worth quoting here: 

Eig SEN Gates WS Sir eee See ee es Tee ee and blood-soaked 





a ree etc.) 
It is the = as uae oo llions of the st the in 
dtp ae anan al te tle oo he a - ae Seaver y= 
In the ts in the Tropics and in the fights in the most distant places of our planet; tn the fghes in 


factories on pisneasionns ts Oe Cessee ane fe Ce Comm, ob che ealeuye and te the mines 
everywhere where the class war : 


Paragraphing that of the original translator. Translation verified by the writer with 
the aid of Mr. Nicholas John Rokitiansky at the Hoover Library. See also Investiga~ 
tion of Communist Propaganda, Part Ill, Vol. IV, 258-59. 

“In this treatment of the foreign domination of the Communist party of the United 
States in 1928 the immediate senior authority is seen to be 9 Comintern — the 
Communist International. , Many writers tend to ignore this stage and state simply 
that Communist “sections” of the 1920’s and 1930’s were dominated by “the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R.,” by “Soviet leaders,” or simply by “Moscow.” The short cut 
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Communist party plans made in the spring had called for the division 
of the country into election districts. In each one a committee of Com- 
munists was supposed to charter an automobile, a “Red Special,” in order 
to carry the candidates around the district, raise funds, sell literature, and 
carry on propaganda. It would be hard to say how extensively these plans 
were carried out — if at all. 

The party had candidates for congressional and other offices in some 
states, but in others it had neither candidates nor electors on the ballot. In 
New York the party offered thirty-four electors, only eight of them from up- 
state. In sixteen states the party offered some candidates other than electors 
for the presidential ticket. In Minnesota, the party ran Vincent R. Dunne 
for the Senate, offered J. O. Bentall for governor, and had congressional 
candidates in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth districts.*? 

Like the major parties, the Communist party opened its New York State 
campaign in late September. It held a rally on September 28 in New York 
City at which the speakers were Robert Minor, candidate for the United 
States Senate; Bertram D. Wolfe, candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
Congressional District; and Richard B. Moore, Negro organizer of the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress, a Communist-front organization. The New York 
State ticket had been nominated at a state convention in June. 

Meanwhile, the party was experiencing trouble getting on the ballot in 
the state of Washington and elsewhere.** Benjamin Gitlow made much of 
this alleged travesty of democracy in a speech he gave in Tacoma.** Such 


is understandable and perhaps satisfactory for practical purposes, since there can be 
no doubt of the iron grip which Russian authorities exercised over the Comintern. A 
succint summary statement by a scholar and close student of the subject is that of 
Harold Fisher: “And the Comintern was dependent on and subject to the Soviet 
Communist Party.” The Communist Revolution: An Outline of Strategy and Tactics 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), p. 20. On the supremacy of the Soviet 
Communist party within the Soviet state there can be no debate. 


* Daily Worker, May 29, 1928. The train Socialist candidate Debs used in campaigning 
for President in 1908 had been called the “Red Special,” it will be recalled. 


“Typed document entitled “Communist Party Candidates — November 6, 1928,” com- 
piled by Charles Kettleborough, Director, Indiana Legislative Bureau, for Harry B. 
Dynes, Conciliator of Labor. File 20/580, Group 174. Department of Labor Papers, 
National Archives. 

“For facts gathered from contemporary Communist publications and reprinted, see the 
Open Forum, Vol. V (October 20, 1928), publication of the Southern California 
Branch of the American Civil Liberties Union. Roger Baldwin and others saw the 
issue as an infringement of free speech (ibid., December 1, 1928 and June 9, 1928). 

“Daily Worker, October 2, 1928. Gitlow had been released from prison in 1925 when 
pardoned by Governor Alfred E. Smith. The Detroit Free Press intimated in 1928, 
when Gitlow was speaking harsh words about Smith in that city, that gratitude must 
be dead. To this the Daily Worker replied editorially that the pardon had undoubr- 
edly come because the “capitalists” felt that granting it would further whe interests of 
the capitalist state. Fortunately, it said, the Communist leadership was composed of 

class fighters who did not let their personal actions be influenced by any 

considerations of “personal comfort, safety and freedom from prison.” The party 

eager 8 favors “only from the —— class, and expresses ‘gratitude’ to no capi- 
talist hangman [ie., Smith] of the working class.” Ibid. Sccdibes 9, 1928. 
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electoral troubles have been common obstacles to third-party efforts in 
America, and the resentment of the Communists was similar in kind to that 
felt four years earlier by the Progressives. The third party that would 
operate nationally faces political hazards in the American federal system 
itself, regardless of what its program may be. 

The Communist candidate for governor of New Jersey was the lecturer, 
writer, and economist, Scott Nearing. Something of the party’s attitude 
toward the election is revealed by the fact that he spent the first two weeks 
of October campaigning — not in New Jersey, but in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and eastern Ohio. He spoke at least once a day. Apparently the 
party felt that the immediate objectives of the campaign were conquest of 
the AFL, increased class consciousness, and augmented party membership: 
therefore its candidates did not need to appeal to their own particular elec- 
torates. 

The AFL was not ignorant of this Communist campaigning technique. 
When a subordinate labor official sent a Communist handbill to the Wash- 
ington headquarters with a request for guidance on the Communist party, 
Federation officials wrote: 

It’s leaders declare aoe do not expect to elect any candidates but it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to spread their propaganda in favor of a revolutionary movement to overturn the 


qpreemmers of he United States and establish a soviet government on the ruins. The 
circular . . . will not have any influence on loyal Americans.” 


Vill 

Communist candidates kept on the move in 1928, and some went into 
the South to see what could be done about the Negro. It had been asserted 
early in the year that party workers would fight lynching in the heart of 
Dixie. Much was published in the party press about the problems of the 
Negro in America. There is no reason to believe, however, that they made 
any progress among the Negroes either in the cities or on the farms of the 
South." 

Plans for the campaign were, on paper, most impressive. On the same 
day that the Central Executive Committee promised to mend its ways to 





* Ibid., October 2, 1928. 


* William Green to an AFL Organizer, Sioux City, Nag a ey 1928. The rough 
draft was prepared by W. C. Roberts. File Misc. 1928, AFL Papers. 


“ Gitlow wrote later that his group made very little headway y among them. | Confess, p. 


speech was aimed at a rival faction in the party. International Press Correspondence, 
VIII (Vienna, August 3, 1928), ‘1 The Fish Committee in 1930 could uncover 
little evidence of progress by the Communists among the See ware ma 
ye Communist Propaganda, passim, ae the hearings in Atlanta, Georgia. T 
detailed books on this subject have been examined in an article by the present wuide, 


“Historical Scholarship, Communism, and the Negro,” Journal of Negro History, 
XXXVII (July, 1952), 304-24. 
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meet the criticisms of the Third International, it also wrote a full page open 
Itter in the Daily W orker addressed to district, city, and section committees. 
The grandiose plans announced by the Committee were, it is almost certain, 
the result of the accusations of lethargy and deviationism made against it 
by the International. 

There was to be a house-to-house canvass throughout the United States, 
the Committee announced, but it was admitted in an obscure paragraph that 
this would have to be done within the limits of the party’s small member- 
ship. Millions of leaflets and pamphlets would be distributed. A million 
copies of a special edition of the Daily Worker were to be given free distri- 
bution. The four Sundays until election day were to be designated “Red 
Election Sundays” and reserved for intensified work. “It is obligatory that 
every Party member shall consider it a matter of Party discipline to partici- 
pate in these Red Election Sundays.” Before mobilizing the workers, the 
Committee admitted, it would be necessary “to mobilize first the Com- 
munists themselves.” Far greater effort would have to be exerted if real 
success were to be achieved.** 

That leading candidates of the party kept busy during the campaign is 
quite evident; that they said they found much enthusiasm in party ranks and 
among their audiences is not surprising. Foster commented toward the end: 


The workers I have spoken to thruout the country have listened eagerly to the message of 
class struggle our Party has brought to them. Our meetings have in the main been 
splendidly attended, and our election campaign literature has reached larger numbers of 
workers whe never before came in contact with Communist propaganda.” 


Space does not permit full discussion of the election activities of the 
Young Communist League or its junior partner, the Young Pioneers of 
America — both adjuncts of the Communist party. Nearly a thousand 
youngsters, supposedly under fourteen years of age, attended a meeting of 
the Young Pioneers on October 28, 1928, in New York City. As the gather- 
ing opened, the children raised their right hands and recited the pledge of 
allegiance of the Young Pioneers: “I pledge allegiance to the workers’ red flag 
and to the cause for which it stands; one aim throughout our lives — free- 
dom for the working class.” Speeches and songs followed. Among the 
slogans displayed were the group’s usual twin sentiments: “Fight the Boy 
Scouts” and “Fight Anti-Labor Propaganda in the Schools.” The sixteen- 
year-old chairman of the meeting delivered an address attacking American 
school teachers as “tools of the bosses” who worked in schools controlled 
by the bosses. The meeting seems to have been, by Communist standards, a 
fine success.” The Boy Scouts, according to the Young Pioneer of April, 
* Daily Worker, October 3, 1928. 

” Ibid., November 2, 1928. 


* New York Times, October 29, 1928. For other activities of the Young Pioneers, copies 


of their publications, etc., see Investigation of Communist Propaganda, Part III, Vol. 
V, 15, et passim. 
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1929, are nothing but “a tool in the hands of the bosses to prepare good will- 
ing slaves for the bosses’ wars.” " 


IX 

The Communist election effort of 1928 was brought to a close with a 
rally at Madison Square Garden. Absent were the American flags and the 
thousands of yards of red, white, and blue bunting normally present there 
near election day. Instead, red flags and placards congratulated Soviet 
Russia and predicted the creation of similar revolutionary governments 
elsewhere."* About a thousand Young Pioneers wearing red scarves were 
among the twelve thousand present."* Cheers greeted the appearance of 
Foster and Gitlow but ceased as Foster raised his hand for silence. The 
crowd rose and sang “The International.” 

Foster then delivered a speech attacking the major parties as enemies of 
communism, and the Socialist party as the arch betrayer of labor. Another 
world war was imminent, he predicted. In every country the Communists | 
would use the war to bring on revolutions and establish Soviet fete 4 
in accordance with the strategy of Lenin.** As for court inju © 
workers should simply disobey them. Some day a “jury of class conscious 
workers” would make the capitalists who were guilty of the executions of 
Sacco and Vanzetti pay for this judicial crime. Candidate Benjamin Gitlow’s 
speech chiefly interested an outsider in the audience because of its request 
for one thousand “Red Guards” to watch the polling places on election day. 
Ten floats depicting the class struggle were carried around the auditorium.”* 
The Communist party was ready to hear the will of the “capitalist” Ameri- 
can electorate. 

Even before the votes had been cast, the executive secretary of the party, 
Jay Lovestone, stated in the Daily Worker that because of the campaign of 
1928 great party gains had been made. He forestalled possible disappoint- 
ment in the ranks by saying, “None of our Communist candidates will be 
elected today — we did not expect any such results.” ** Regardless of the 





"The fact that the Boy Scouts used much World War I surplus clothing and camping 
equipment in the 1920’s and were probably led, by and large, by veterans of the war, 
may have been related in some way to these vicious attacks. 

™ New York Times, November 5, 1928. 


"The Daily Worker ridiculed this figure and claimed twice as many. It published a 
front-page photograph credited “Courtesy Daily Mirror” which gy to be of a 
capacity audience in Madison Square Garden standing and cheering the Communist 
candidates. Foster and Gitlow stand dominating the foreground. They are out of 
perspective, and many of the rows of alleged cheerers stand with their backs to the 
—, nee photograph is clearly faked —the result of superimposing cutouts 
of the ca tes over a convention crowd picture and then rephotographing 
the result. Daily Worker, 6, 1928. 

™ The prediction has a morbid fascination in perspective. 

™ New York Times, November 5, 1928. 

* Daily Worker, November 6, 1928. 
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extent of the party vote, Communist leaders were preparing to proclaim a 
glorious victory. 

Such a “victory” was soon arranged. The party press chose to ignore or 
to distort the true meaning of the 36,408,162 votes cast for Hoover and 
Smith, and the 350,000 votes cast for other non-Communist candidates. 
And it was actually unaware of its own insignificant 43,917 total.” Com- 
munist leaders deplored the fact that more people had voted than in any 
previous American election. As one put it, “This means greater illusions, 
[and] more widespread belief in fake democracy.”* 

In its analysis of the vote, the Communist party was at some pains to 
compare its totals with those of the Socialist and the Socialist Labor parties 
rather than with those of the Democratic and Republican parties. The faith- 
ful were even advised not to be unduly concerned over the millions of non- 
communist votes, the Daily Worker suggesting, “large as the vote for capi- 
talist reaction is in this election, there is on record a larger vote — against 
capitalism.” It referred to the “vote” of the adults among the 160 millions of 
the U.S.S.R."* 

To ensure its superiority, vote totals were given only for such areas as had 
shown some partiality to the Communist cause. Thus the New York City 
vote was publicized with special emphasis on results from certain precincts 
in the Bronx. Such widely dispersed areas as Powhatan, Ohio; Luzerne 
County and Ambridge, Pennsylvania; Perth Amboy, New Jersey; Chelsea, 
Massachusetts; Denver, Colorado; and Alameda County, California, were 
given prominent attention in the Daily Worker.*° Local leaders were urged 
to telegraph the party’s totals to New York headquarters, prepaid, as soon 
as the figures should become known. In the 112th precinct of the Sixth 
Assembly District in the Bronx (“two blocks just east of Bronx Park from 
Mace to Arnow [sic) streets”), the vote was: ** 














PRrEesIpENT GovERNOR 
Cc i Foster 336 (I a. 385 
Democratic ET | Roosevelt ................. 70 
OO NEES PS eee 6 fete aa 14 
Socialist . Thomas .................. 14 Waldman —............ 10 
Socialist Labor. Reynolds 1 NOL: eeetretetereerenss 2 


The failure of the Socialist party to match its Debs vote of 1920 was 
cause for special rejoicing in Communist circles, even though the final totals 
for New York State showed the Socialists with 107,332 to 10,876 for the 
Communists. The Socialist Labor party total in the state had been outdis- 


™ See footnotes 82 and 85, below. 

™ Jay Lovestone, “The 1928 Elections,” Communist, VII (December, 1928), 743. 

* Daily Worker, November 9, 1928. Here was a concept of “che electorate” for political 
scientists to conjure with. 

™ Daily Worker, November 8, 9, 13, 1928. 

™ New York Times, November 27, 1928. 
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tanced — something the Communists had not been able to do in 1924.** 
The Communists had appeared on the ballot in twice as many states as in 
1924 and received nearly forty-four thousand votes in all.** This was nearly 
five times its probable dues-paying membership.** 

The actual vote polled by the Communist party was not revealed at the 
time to party leaders, their opponents, or the public, since in its apparent 
insignificance it was not “news.” Neither secretaries of state, local election 
clerks, nor the press bothered to total it in many states until weeks after the 
election. The party had appeared on state ballots under a variety of names, 
Workers (Communist) party being the usual designation.** It polled more 
votes, in general, in the more populous states,* although on a percentage 
of the total vote basis states like New York dropped toward the bottom of 
the list. In some states its vote was slightly higher than in 1924;*’ in others 
the party lost ground.** Its best percentage of the vote came in Florida, 
nearly 1.5 per cent; its poorest, where it was on the ballot, was in Connecti- 
cut, .013 per cent.** 

xX 

In commenting on the meaning of votes cast for the Communist party in 
American elections, William Z. Foster has explained that persons voting 
with the party in excess of its membership are to be construed only as “sym- 








= The New York vote: In 1924 In 1928 
Communist Party 624 ........._.. 10,876 

SB) ee ee — SEY |: | | 

Edgar Eugene Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
vane at sae itn ened «A mip 390. These figures are from the official 


printed manuscript returns of the states and often do not agree with early press or 
later almanac totals. They supplant all other compilations. 

“Mr. Robinson’s official total is 29 states; the American Labor Year Book, 1929, p. 115, 
says 32; the Communists claimed to have been on the ballot in 33 states. See the 
astonishing J. Louis Engdahl, “The Cephatosion of the Petty-Bourgeoisie in the 
American (U.S.A.) Election Campaign,” International Press Correspondence, VIII 
(Vienna, November 2, 1928), 1431. 

™“Lovestone had reported the paid-up membership of Sr quae 90.46 Segoe, 90, 
as 9,642. American Labor Year Book, 1929, p. 154. The usual figure used by the 

party spokesmen at the Sixth World Congress was fifteen thousand. 

© thy mesay nad the niend- Ueda a Ok Communist party in 1932. The year 
1928 was a transitional year, the word “Workers” disappearing from the title early in 
the campaign. The party did not appear on the ballot under any name in Alabama, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, in, bGiastaiaps. Mebautany Saved, Motte cpnnlina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Vermont, and yoming. The name Independent party was used in 
Arkansas, Kansas, and ; Independent Workers i i 
sylvania, Foster and Gitlow ran on two tickets, the extra one being called the Labor 
party. Excluding all of these except Wisconsin, which did include the word “Work- 
ers,” the party polled 43,917 votes in 33 states. 

ee ae chose 348; Pennoyveia 2 wis 3,581; ent Oteneee’ 

Massachusetts, 1; Pennsylvania, 2,0 ashington, 1,54 
1528: and New Jersey, 1,2 es 


™ New York, Minnesota, + oe for example. 
™ Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New Jersey. 
© All computations have been made from data in Robinson, op. cit. 
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pathetic enough” to vote for it. Asked if these sympathetic voters actually 
believed in the party’s principles and aims, Foster pointed out that the party 
raised many collateral questions in an election campaign which might 
attract votes at the polls.*° Persons who merely voted for Communist candi- 
dates, in other words, could by no means be considered party members. 

With the results announced, political news connected with the election 
disappeared rapidly from most of the “capitalist” press of the nation. Yet 
readers of the Daily Worker noticed little change in their favorite proletarian 
journal. In its pages the capitalist world was still the great villain. Hoover’s 
projected goodwill trip to South America was featured as conclusive evi- 
dence of capitalist imperialism in action. Communist news columns were 
still carrying stories designed to create the illusion that capitalism, the “great 
oppressor,” was soon to fall of its own misdeeds. The elaborate money- 
raising activities of the party continued in the usual vein, although it was no 
longer possible after election day to ask contributions for the “Election Drive 
Anti-Terror Emergency Fund.” 

If the election campaign had not been a total success from a party 
standpoint, Communist literature of the day does not reflect the fact. Love- 
stone assured the comrades of the world movement, “Never before did there 
appear in an election campaign in the United States a party so openly 
revolutionary, so thoroughly communist.” * To all outward appearances, 
the Communists were content with the results of the election of 1928. They 
were prepared to keep working toward their ultimate goals. 

The leaders of the American Federation of Labor were aware of this 
continuity of purpose among their sworn opponents. In his speech to the 
annual convention of the Federation in New Orleans on November 19, Wil- 
liam Green took exception to a charge heard at a recent meeting of manu- 
facturers that the AFL was “a menace to American institutions.” He struck 
back at the industrialists. Only a short time before, he said, the Communists 
had hung in effigy — not the manufacturers — but the leaders of the AFL, 
as their great enemies. “Oh, my friends,” exclaimed Green, “we have the 
two extremes attacking us — the manufacturers and the communists. We 
must be pretty respectable to invite antagonism from these two extremes.” 
Lest his hearers might think him complacent in his respectability, the presi- 
dent of the largest labor organization in America promised that the AFL 
“would never permit a human scrap heap to be created in America.” ® 
The labor movement would press on in its own time to get what benefits it 
could from the capitalist system. When later in the convention the degree 
of radicalism existing at Brookwood Labor College became a matter of sharp 





” Testimony before the Fish Committee in 1930, Investigation of Communist Propaganda, 
Part I, Vol. IV, p. 386. 


™ Lovestone, “The 1928 Elections,” p. 750. 
* New York Times, November 20, 1928. Great enthusiasm greeted these words. 
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floor debate, the delegates acted to sever the relations of the Federation with 
the school,®* although the Daily Worker ridiculed the idea of Communist 
influence there.®* 

On December 22, President Green and Vice-President Woll praised the 
United Hebrew Trades organization on its fortieth anniversary for its long 
and successful fight against the “fanatical” Communists. The American 
Federation of Labor would not relax its anti-Communist vigil simply be- 
cause the campaign of 1928 was over. The labor leaders knew that their 
Communist enemies would carry on their unremitting program against them. 

Communist post-mortems were optimistic in tone. Jay Lovestone wrote 
that the size of the Communist vote in the elections did not “apparently” 
reflect the real influence of the party. “Sharpening class struggles are in 
sight. Increasing opportunities for development of our Communist Party 
into a mass Bolshevik party are at hand.” * 

J. Louis Engdahl, an important Communist official, called his comrades 
“the victors in the American elections” in an article written for the party 
leaders in other lands. He gave seven tortuous reasons why. Perhaps the 
most meaningful was the success the party had allegedly experienced in 
carrying its “parliamentary campaign” to the workers in “the shops and fac- 
tories, mills and mines.” Nothing was said of the electorate, of mere voters. 
The everyday struggles of the workers had been linked up, he said, with the 
parliamentary campaign. It had been possible to give the imperialist war 
danger against the Soviet Union much publicity. The Socialist and Farmer- 
Labor parties had been attacked frontally, he thought, as “third parties of 
capitalism.” The Communist party was better prepared than ever, claimed 
Engdahl, to take advantage of the contradictions within the capitalist system 
that were leading it to inevitable “defeat and decay.” * This leading spokes- 
man of the American section of the Third International predicted confi- 
dently, a week after election, “From this victory the Communist Party 
marches forward to great and ever greater triumphs.” ** The fight of the 





™ Ibid., November 29, 1928. The dispute can be followed in the AFL Proceedings and in 
the Socialist newspaper, the New Leader. For a list of individuals and journals op- 
posing the AFL stand, see box “1926, 1927, 1928,” Socialist Party Papers, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

"Yet a short list of books used at Brookwood did include Communist Scott Neering’s 
Where is Civilization Going?, which was “heartily recommended,” and Anthony 
Bimba’s History of the American Working Class, called “the most comprehensive 
book for popular reading” at a time when the Mary Beard and the Selig Perlman 
surveys were available. “Books Used in Courses at Brookwood Labor College . . . , 
March 13, 1928.” Socialist Party Papers, Duke University. Socialist A. M. Simons’ 
book Social Forces in American History, it predicted, would “open the eyes of those 
who have been brought up on bunk about our past.” 

* Lovestone, “The 1928 Elections,” pp. 751, 755. 

™ J. Louis Engdahl, “The Victors in the American Elections,” p. 1500. Italics mine. 

* Ibid. 
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Communists against the capitalist world, in election years and in between 
them, would continue unabated. 


XI 


That the alternative to two-party politics which the Communists offered 
in 1928 was rejected by union leaders and members and by the American 
people, with the exception of a very small minority, is not surprising.** The 
Communists indicated that only struggle, conflict, or revolution — always 
imprecisely defined — would bring them to power. Their attitude toward 
democratic institutions — courts, legislatures, existing laws, and electoral 
processes — was highly antagonistic. 

During the campaign, moreover, the nation’s Communists were operat- 
ing as part of the Third International, and they obeyed its orders. The pur- 
poses of the Communist party in the campaign of 1928, in their own words, 
were to mobilize the working class, to develop increased class consciousness, 
to abolish capitalism, and to bring about the “overthrow” of the “present 
form” of society. Both candidates and party literature stressed that the 
workers could never obtain their own emancipation through use of the bal- 
lot. Close examination of the party platform shows that demands of the 
party which look superficially like reformism were nothing of the kind; they 
were designed to further ultimate ends. 

However a political party may be defined, one assumption normally 
made in a republic is that a party exists to seek power by having its candi- 
dates elected to public office. While the Communists indicated that they 
would accept office if they should win, they visualized a one-party state 
thereafter in which bourgevis elections would not be needed. And for the 
1928 campaign period they only participated in the “sham election” for 
publicity purposes and divisionary effects. Therefore, the present writer has 
no hesitancy in concluding that this group was not a “political party” operat- 
ing within the framework of the American political tradition. 





™ General accounts of the election are: Roy V. Peel and Thomas C. Donnelly, The 1928 
Campaign, an Analysis (New York: R. R. Smith, 1931) and Edmund A. Moore, A 
Catholic Runs for President (New York: Ronald, 1956). 








AUSTRIA’S SOCIALISTS IN THE TREND TOWARD A 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
POSTWAR ELECTIONS 


Cuartes A. Guiick* 
University of California, Berkeley 


N MAY 22, 1957, when Adolf Schaerf, the newly elected Fed- 

eral President, took over the executive offices in the Hofburg of 

Vienna, he was succeeding his friends and mentors Karl Renner 

and Theodor Koerner. Thus the Socialist party of Austria (SPOe) has 

retained the Presidency since the first elections, November, 1945, in the 

Second Republic. In one of the four parliamentary elections it secured the 

largest number of popular votes, but failed by one seat to gain the greatest 

bloc in the Nationalrat (lower house of parliament). Its chief opponent, 

the Austrian People’s party (OeVP), has thrice attained the most popular 

votes in a Nationalrat election, has consistently held the largest number of 

seats, once had an absolute majority of them, and currently lacks only one 
of that majority. 

An over-all view of the six appeals to the electorate — four general and 
two’ (Koerner and Schaerf) presidential elections — supports the proposi- 
tion that Austria is moving, slowly and hesitantly, toward a two-party 
system.’ To prevent misunderstanding, I emphasize that I see the develop- 
ment as only a trend or long-term drift. As will be shown, there have been 
countercurrents that for a time appeared to presage a three- or multi-party 
system. The election of 1951, when Koerner became the first popularly 
selected President, foreshadowed the re-emergence of forces favorable to a 
two-party pattern. They came into sharper focus in the Nationalrat election 
of 1956 and the presidential contest of 1957. From the beginning of the 





* The author wishes to his heartiest thanks to the Director and Staff of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Re’ University of California, Berkeley, for help of various 
kinds — ality so ete dane ter caiman inthe eteeien eh haan 
the development of int —-and to Gabriel A. Almond, Reinhard Bendix, 
Van D. Kennedy, Leslie pcp Ft for comments and criticisms 
on an earlier draft. He is also ao gms Eee Shell for the opportunity to 
examine the manuscript of his doctoral dissertation on the Austrian Socialist party. 


*Renner was elected President in 1945 by the joint vote of the two houses of 


parliament. 
Although the reinstated constitution of 1929 stipulated a popular vote, special legisla— 
tion provided for the parliamentary method in 1931 and 1945. 


“Sony cena ARS See eee tater a ennate haat consequently, I 


party. (3) Over a number of decades two parties 
alternate in power.” See Lipson’s “The Two—Party — in British Politics,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XLVII (June, 1953), 338 
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Second Republic, however, it has been clear enough that only the OeVP 
and the SPOe have a “genuine chance to gain power”; that is, Austria 
satisfies Lipson’s first condition. She cannot satisfy the third — alternation 
in power of major parties over a “number of decades’ — because the 
present state has not existed that long. And, for a complex of reasons that 
will appear, neither the SPOe nor the OeVP has been in a position to 
satisfy the second condition. Suffice it here to say that the dominant fact 
in the political configuration of the Second Republic, a fact relevant to con- 
ditions two and three, is the maintenance of a cabinet of “concentration” or 
“coalition” from the days of “liberation” to the present. 

Among the forces favorable to the emergence of a two-party system, one 
of the most important is the success of both SPOe and OeVP in broadening 
their bases; each now attracts substantial blocs of voters from geographic 
areas and from occupational and social groups in which their predecessors* 
enjoyed a quasi-nionopoly. Second, the smaller parties and splinter groups, 
after a spurt by the most important of them in 1949, have lost substantially 
(or catastrophically) in votes and significance. Third, the rigid party ties 
of the First Republic have been materially relaxed. As a consequence, there 
are more voters who respond to an appeal on specific issues — or’ to a per- 
sonality in the presidential campaigns. Withdrawal of the occupation 
forces, chiefly the Russian, removed real or fancied pressures from many 
thousands of citizens. Finally, the increase in the number of floating voters 
and the multidirectional character of the shifts they have been making in 
recent elections point toward the ultimate acquisition by one of the major 
parties of the “requisite majority” to govern without aid from a third party 
and toward improved chances for the other to alternate with it in office.‘ 


II 


For easier comprehension of the developments and the role of the SPOe 
in them a few reminders are in order. Throughout the First Republic, 1918- 
34, Austria had basically a two-party system — what her leading political 





Bai meet Democratic and Christian Social (Roman Catholic) parties of the First 

epublic. 

“At first glance these evaluations may appear to run completely counter to those of Orto 
Kirchheimer in his stimulating discussion of “The Waning of Opposition in Parlia— 
mentary Regimes” Social Research, XXIV (Summer, 1957), 127-56. There he uses 
“contemporary Austria” as a prime example of “the elimination of major political 
opposition through government by party cartel,” and writes of her “more than 
temporary abandonment of the government-opposition relation” (p. 136). Closer 
examination of the evidence will show, I believe, that what Kirchheimer elsewhere 
(p. 156) calls the Austrian “revival of the opposition concept” is likely to carry fur— 
ther than he appears to expect. He grants (p. 140) that “Austria has com= close to 
being a two-party state.” Moreover, he points out (p. 139) that “the restricted 
exercise of parliamentary opposition has not dried up the competition berween th- 
two major parties for the votes of the new voters, of potential switchers from each, 
and of the declining reservoir of third-party voters.” Perhaps the chief difference 
between us is in the evaluation of the long-run results of the “competition” he 
emphasizes. 
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scientists called “her variety” of that system. Accurate names for the “par- 
ties” would have been Social Democratic and anti-Socialist. This is true 
despite the existence of some “Lilliputian groups” — including the Com- 
munist party of Austria (KPOe), that never secured more than 0.6 per 
cent of the votes in a Nationalrat election — and of the Pan-German and 
Agrarian parties. To quote and paraphrase Lipson, the two-party system 
did not “cease” because these splinter groups and parties were present. Al- 
though the Pan-Germans and Agrarians frequently and violently de- 
nounced vhe Christian Socials during a parliamentary campaign, they made 
no attempt at “holding the balance between the principal contenders.” On 
the contrary, they were almost invariably easily induced to enter a formal 
coalition with the Roman Catholic party or at least to vote with it against 
the Socialists in the Nationalrat. Thus a “politically realistic” appraisal 
“recognizes that . . . two giant organizations” dominated “the political 
process.” ° Maintenance of the “bourgeois bloc” in the First Republic was a 
foundation pillar of the anti-Socialist policy of that brilliant priest, Mon- 
signor Ignaz Seipel, who ruled his party with a rod of iron and ruled his 
country, as Chancellor, in several cabinets. 

In 1934, in alliance with the para-military Heimwehr, the Christian 
Social Chancellor, Engelbert Dollfuss, destroyed the First Republic and 
escablished a Clerical-Fascist dictatorship. For more than eleven years no 
bona fide legal parties existed.* But even before the entry of the first Soviet 
troops into Vienna, April 6, 1945, former Socialist functionaries drifted back 
to their previous meeting places and greeted each other with the old saluta- 
tion, Freundschaft (friendship). Within ten days, amid a feeling of “anti- 
Fascism” and “resistance,” they re-established the party. Approval for 
Party organization came quickly from the Soviet authorities, but it was not 
until June 27 that Mark Clark, commanding general of the United States 
Forces in Austria, received a directive from the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to “permit such political activity and organization by democratic groups 
as neither threatens military security nor presents substantial danger of 
public disorder nor engender[s] suspicion and disunity among the United 
Nations.” The directive prohibited “the propagation in any form of Nazi, 
Fascist, militaristic, and pan-German doctrines.” * 

Meanwhile the KPOe was reactivated and, as previously indicated, the 
former Chistian Social party was rechristened as the Austrian People’s 
party. Although few Austrian Roman Catholics can be proud of the man- 





* Lipson, op. cit., Pp. 338-39. See also Kirchheimer’s characterization of the period 1918- 
34 as one of “struggle between two major parties . . . with a third party too small 
and inconsequential to play a balancing role.” Op. cit., p. 136. 

*For details see Charles A. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg to Hitler (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1948), esp. chapters 23-27. 

* Cary T. Grayson, Jr., Austria's International Position, 1938-1953 (Geneva, 1953), pp. 195 
ff., reprints the text of the directive. See esp. p. 204. 
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ner in which Cardinal Innitzer welcomed the Nazis in 1938, after their 
fundamental opposition to Christianity had become amply clear, the very 
Nazi hostility to the Christian churches helped the Christian Socials to re- 
establish themselves. They pointed to the new name and to the anti-Nazi 
record of men like Leopold Figl, Karl Gruber, Felix Hurdes, and Alois 
Weinberger. All three parties were represented in the provisional “concen- 
tration” governments of Vienna and of Austria. 


Ill 

The Socialists expanded their political activities without opposition from 
the Soviet and British occupation authorities, but full licensing of such 
activities was not obtained in the American and French zones until autumn 
of 1945; consequently, the first parliamentary election since 1930 was almost 
at hand before the three parties — and only these three — could operate on 
a national level.’ The result of this decision to permit only one conservative 
political organization was to give it, intentionally or not, a position Seipel 
had never been able to attain formally; moreover, because of the still solid 
political traditions in Austria, the decision made it more difficult for the 
SPO¢e to secure the largest percentage of votes. And so, in Renner’s words, 
the election results of 1945 “surprised . . . most foreign observers, but no 
one who knew and understood the Austrian people.” * Most surprised, and 
bitterly disappointed, were the Soviet occupation authorities and the KPOe. 
This party increased its maximum of 0.6 per cent in the First Republic only 
to 5.4. With apparent sincerity its leaders had prophesied 25 (or, with 
extra luck, 30) per cent of both votes and seats for themselves.*” 

Table I shows that although the OeVP secured a trifle less than 50 per 
cent of the votes, the operation of the proportional representation scheme 
gave it a little more than half of the 165 seats in the Nationalrat. In other 
words, even though the majority was slim, the first condition for the “classi- 
cal model” of the two-party system had been satisfied completely and the 
second partially; nevertheless, for a variety of reasons, it was considered 
wise to continue the “concentration” cabinet of all three parties. 

Of most immediate importance was the occupation. The elimination of 
the possibility of an opposition strengthened the government in its dealings 
with that occupation. The acute shortage of necessities, worsened by the 
zonal divisions, and the persistence of general economic and administrative 


* Although a great majority of the OeVP leaders wished to let most former Nazis (the 
“less incriminated”) vote, the SPOe and the KPOe forced their exclusion from the 


* Karl Renner, Oesterreich von der Ersten zur Zweiten Republik (Wien, 1953), p. 238. 

*” A former official of the East German Socialist Unity party reports that the Austrian 
results caused great dismay among German Communists and prompted (1) a re- 
aronaes 6 of their tactics and (2) the foundation of that party. W. Leonhard, Die 

Revolution entlaesst ihre Kinder (Koeln, 1955), p. 425. See also Adolf Schaerf, 
Oesterreichs Erneuerung, 1945-1955 (Wien, 1955), p. 80. 
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difficulties constituted an emergency of staggering proportions. It was hoped 
that inclusion of a single Communist — as Minister of Energy and Electrifi- 
cation — would reduce the disappointment of the Soviet authorities. But 
beneath these considerations were two basic facts. The division of popular 
votes had demonstrated an almost exact “balance of social forces.” Power- 
ful leaders and great numbers of the rank and file in both major parties 
thoroughly distrusted their opposite numbers."? Each side felt it necessary 
to “control” the other. 

Under the circumstances just sketched it is clear that the SPOe, as the 
smaller party, would be particularly unwilling to play the role it would 
have to in a classical two-party system; namely, to allow the OeVP com- 
plete control of all the ministries during the time of its rule. Far from act- 
ing to improve this situation, the conservatives gave the Socialists solid 
grounds for more distrust in mid-1947. Several OeVP principals, includ- 
ing the then Chancellor Leopold Figl, the present Chancellor Julius Raab, 
Minister Eduard Heinl, and Minister Josef Kraus, met secretly with Ernst 
Fischer, chief of the KPOe, to discuss possible changes in the cabinet. The 
hope was that the replacement of SPOe by KPOe members might induce 
the Soviets to modify their rigid position on a State Treaty that would liber- 
ate Austria from the occuption. Because word was “leaked” to the press, 
the efforts of the OeVP to “play house” with the Communists not only 
failed but also proved intensely embarrassing, for the solidly conservative 
Roman Catholics have been “the favorite of the Western occupiers in 
Austria.” * Later in 1947 the solitary KPOe minister resigned from the 
government; although a pretext was given, the real reason was the opposi- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. to the Marshall Plan. Thus the “concentration” cabinet 
of three parties became a “coalition” of two, but a two-party arrangement 
was no closer. 


IV 
During 1948 leaders of the SPOe were seriously worried about the pos- 
sibility that they would be forced into opposition by the parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1949. Schaerf records** their conviction that a second absolute 
majority for the OeVP would have made continued co-operation with it 





™ Much has been written about the mellowing effects upon former Social Democrats and 
Christian Socials — who had fought each other in the brief but bitter civil war of 
February, 1934-— of common persecution by the Nazis. An appreciable part of this 
writing is true; but ics authors fail to weigh properly such evidence as the efforts of 
the OeVP to link the SPOe with the KPOe, and Renner’s warning to a conference of 
his party in August, 1945, that old Heimwehr Fascist elements and their big—business 
paymasters were infiltrating the OeVP “more and more.” Quoted in J. Hannak, Vier 

Jahre Zweite Republik (Wien, 1949), p. 125. 


™ Unimpeachable evidence on the nature of the discussions appears in Karl Gruber’s 
Zwischen Befreiung und Freiheit (Wien, 1953), pp. 164 ff. In 1947 he was OeVP 
foreign minister. See also Time, November 23, 1953, p. 42. 


* Op. cit., p. 244. At the time he was party chairman and Vice Chancellor. 
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“almost insupportable”; consequently, they made a move that on the face 
of it was away from a two-party system. Specifically, they demanded the 
admission of a fourth party so that former “Nationalists” and Nazis could 
operate under their “own firm name.” * The OeVP — as one of its leaders, 
Dr. A. Maleta, made clear on the floor of the Nationalrat on December 9, 
1948 — was anxious to maintain its position as a “monoply bourgeois party.” 
It hoped to get most of the 450,000 votes of ex-Nazis as well as a reason- 
able share of those of new voters, expellees who had been granted citizen- 
ship, and repatriated soldiers — a total of about 550,000. For obvious prac- 
tical reasons the SPOe wanted to break the “monopoly.” Moreover, as a 
matter of democratic principle, it opposed the Allied prohibition of the free 
formation of political associations.** Out of this controversy emerged the 
Union of Independents (VdU). Through the Nazis it was the heir to the 
conglomerate anticlerical, antidynastic, anti-Semitic, anti-Czeck and Pan- 
German traditions of earlier bourgeois parties. 

The elections were a success for SPOe tactics in one vital respect: the 
absolute majority of the OeVP in the Nationalrat was destroyed. VdU 
candidates took sixteen seats — eight each from the major parties. On the 
other hand, the SPOe lost a ninth seat to the Communists and slipped 
0.1 per cent further behind the OeVP in its share of the national popular 
vote (a spread of 5.3 rather than 5.2). In terms of intra-party comparisons, 
the SPOe increased the number of its votes between 1945 and 1949 by 13 
per cent; the OeVP by 17.2; and the KPOe by 22.4. Thus it may be said, 
in another sense, that the SPOe was the heaviest loser. The results were, 
therefore, paradoxical. The SPOe succeeded in its move to eliminate the 
artificial majority of the OeVP in parliament, but failed to increase its 
votes as much as did the other parties. 

Among the reasons for the failure was the fact that the Socialists — as in 
other countries — had become identified as the administrators of the sys- 
tems of rationing, restrictions, and controls. Second, the recent establish- 
ment of Soviet satellite dictatorships in Hungary and Czechoslovakia was a 
welcome ally to the “scare and smear” campaign from which Chancellor 
Fig] and OeVP Chairman Hurdes did not refrain.** Third, the Left Social- 





“ By act of parliament of April 21, 1948, the right of suffrage was restored to “less in- 
criminated” Nazis. 

* General Geoffrey Keyes and his subordinates opposed the SPOe plan and tried to inter- 
pret most literally the directive which General Clark had received in 1945, but the 
State Department overruled the army on the ground that “admitting Nazis into its 
[OeVP] councils” might endanger the coalition between the two major parties, 
which were seen as standing firm against communism. F. A. Hermens, Europe be- 
tween Democracy and Anarchy (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1951), pp. 222-23. 

“ This included the OeVP claim that a vote for the SPOe “is the half-way mark toward 
the People’s Democracy,” and a ee appeal to “crisis voters”; namely, previous 

nonvoters who were pressed to polls from the pulpits. Cf. Oesterreichische 

Monatshefte, TV (September, 1949), 498; ibid, V (October, 1949), 3; and Die 
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ists (LS), chiefly persons who had withdrawn or be2n expelled from the 
SPOe, formed an electoral alliance :vith the KPOe. This small-scale parallel 
to the activities of the Left-Wing (Nenni) Socialists in Italy was well 
enough concentrated to secure an additional seat for the KPOe—LS. Fourth, 
the VdU scored heavily among former Naizs, Volksdeutsche, and other dis- 
placed elements; particularly in such areas as Greater Linz. 

Within the SPOe there developed sharp criticism. Had the leaders 
out-smarted themselves? Could the VdU — and possibly the KPOe—-LS — 
accumulate sufficient strength to alter the two-party pattern suggested in 
1945 into a permanent multi-party one? 


Vv 

As noted earlier, the final results of the presidential election of 1951 
again pointed more in the direction of an emergent two-party system. I 
write “final” because a comparison of the returns in the first and run-off 
ballotings will demolish the myth, assiduously circulated by the OeVP, that 
the SPOe can attract voters only, or almost exclusively, from the KPOe or 
the LS. The comparison will show that party ties were beginning to relax, 
that voters were capable of making multidirectional shifts, and that they 
could vote for a personality rather than a party label. 

After Renner’s death on December 31, 1950, about a year before his 
term as President would have ended, the OeVP showed a preference for 
another parliamentary — rather than popular — election. Its candidate, 
Heinrich Gleissner, was especially unacceptable to the SPOe because of 
his active participation in the Clerical—Fascist regimes of Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg. Convinced that enough VdU members of parliament would 
vote for Gleissner to elect him, the SPOe insisted on a popular vote. There- 
upon, the VdU, the KPOe and some insignificant splinter groups entered 
aspirants. The SPOe candidate was Koerner, one-time general in the im- 
perial army and since 1945 the increasingly popular mayor of Vienna. 

In the first election, May 6, 1951, the OeVP received 1,725,451 votes; 
the SPOe, 1,682,881; the VdU 662,051; and the KPOe-LS, 219,969. In the 
runoff of May 27 the gains of the OeVP and the SPOe were 280,871 and 
495,750, respectively.*’ Stated otherwise, the SPOe increase was about 
275,000 more than can be explained by a transfer to it of all KPOe-LS 
votes; the OeVP increase fell short by more than 380,000 of the VdU votes. 





Zukunft, October-November, 1949, p. 296. The former monthly is an official publica— 
tion of the OeVP; the latter has replaced Der Kampf as the theoretical organ of 
Austrian socialism. 

" The sum of these gains is less than that of the VdU and KPOe-LS votes because there 
were 105,399 fewer valid ballots in the runoff. (Almost 190,000 invalid ballots were 
registered. Of these at least 100,000 were deliberately spoiled as protests.) Precise 
figures on the 1951 elections vary by a few scores or hundreds in the sources. Mine 
were taken from Schaerf, op. cit., pp. 269-72. 
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Obviously the conglomerate, Neo-Nazi party included hundreds of thou- 
sands who might be swung into the camp of either the SPOe or the OeVP 
in a presidential election. Although five years were to pass before such a 
swing assumed major proportions in a contest for Nationalrat seats, the 
Socialists were delighted by the relaxation of tranditional bourgeois-bloc 
and other bonds that had brought them, for the first time in their history, 
an absolute majority (52.06 per cent) in a national election. 


VI 
The parliamentary elections of 1953 provided further evidence, albeit 
on a smaller scale than in 1951, of relaxation of party ties, of the ability 
of Austrian voters to make multidirectional shifts. The existence of a rela- 
tively substantial group of “floaters” or “switchers” is indispensable to the 
establishment and maintenance of a two-party system in the classical sense. 
Equally obviously, because of the nature of the SPOe—OeVP relationships 
in percentages of popular votes and in the distribution of seats in the 
Nationalrat in the 1949 elections, the shifts had to favor the SPOce if it was 
to move toward the “requisite majority” and have a chance to “alternate in 
power,” if and when the coalition was dissolved. As Table I shows, this is 
precisely the type shift that took place between 1949 and 1953. Together 
the OeVP and the WdU (formerly VdU) lost about 3.5 per cent of the 
valid votes. The SPOse gained a trifle less than this percentage and with it 
the five seats lost by its two chief opponents. The KPOe-LS, despite a 
minute percentage increase in votes, lost a seat that also went to the SPOe. 

Although the Socialists failed by a substantial margin to secure a 
majority of the ballots, they managed by a narrow one to attain the largest 
number of them. Moreover, there appears to be solid foundation for their 
claim that only a quirk of proportional “electoral arithmetic” preverted 
them from securing the largest bloc of seats and, consequently, the Chan- 
cellorship. To be sure, this would not have been an alternation in power 
in the Lipson sense, but there can be no doubt that it would have been 
evaluated by Austrian and foreign observers as a significant one. 

Painfully conscious of the fact that the SPOe was on the march, OeVP 
strategists sought to depreciate its victory. In 1949, desp.ie electoral set- 
backs, the SPOe had requested and obtained an additional cabinet post — 
Karl Waldbrunner headed the important Ministry for Transport and 
Nationalized Industries— so that the Viennese quipped: “the Socialists 
lost the election but won the government.” ** In 1953, nothing like this was 
to be tolerated. Within five weeks after the election Julius Raab, repre- 
sentative of industry and trade in the OeVP and former leader of the 





*™ New York Times, November 8, 1949, p. 16. 
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Fascist Heimwehr,” forced the fall of Figl and became Chancellor. The 
new helmsman was also a “tough” negotiator. His scheme to disparage the 
SPOe victory was to incorporate representatives of the WdU in a three- 
party government. But President Koerner also could be tough. He flatly 
refused to approve such a combination because he did not wish to disturb 
the equilibrium between the major parties and because the “political experi- 
ences of a long life” had taught him that “mere declarations and promises 
. .. of a party do not suffice to transform it from a negatively critical into a 
state-supporting one over night.” *° Whether or not Raab’s plans included 
moves to force the SPOe out of the cabinet and into opposition — and thus 
into Seipel’s “variety” of the two-party system — cannot be proved; but it 
should not be forgotten that he had been a party to the earlier attempt to 
replace Socialists with Communists. The SPOe, because it was committed 
to a continuation of the coalition, went along “With Raab — despite 
Raab.” 22 

The great event of the period between the Nationalrat elections of 1953 
and 1956 was the ratification of the State Treaty on May 15, 1955. Although 
population and parties were unified in their jubilation about the “liberation 
of Austria from her liberators,” one result was an increase of tension be- 
tween the SPOe and the OeVP. This tension, always present in greater or 
smaller degree, finds one manifestation in what Kirchheimer calls the 
“built-in opposition” of the current Austrian political arrangements. Or, as 
“an old-time intellectual leader” of the SPOe phrased it, “the class struggle 
is confined to the [cabinet]council chamber.” *? Leaving aside the fact that 
the class struggle is by no means so narrowly “confined,” the increase in 
SPOe-OeVP tension facilitated by the withdrawal of occupation troops is 
one factor that could lead to the disruption of the coalition and the establish- 
ment of a two-party system. In the fall of 1955 conflicts over legislation be- 
came more severe. Their focus was the so-called economic laws. Some, 
affecting agriculture, were extended; but the OeVP refused to take the 
same action on the Dwellings Requisition Act. In retaliation the SPOe 
blocked the prolongation of the Foreign Trade Act; moreover, it charged 
that the Minister of Trade misused his office to despoil the nationalized 





* It may be recalled that on May 18, 1930, at Korneuburg, Raab took the Heimwehr oath. 
It included the statements that follow. “We reject Western democratic parliamentar- 
ism and the party state. We want to replace it by the self-administration of the 
estates [Staende] and a strong leadership of the state which will be formed not from 
representatives of the parties, but from the leading persons of the big estates and 
from the ablest and best men of our movement.” Subsequently, Raab defended him- 
self in parliament for taking this oath. See Stenographisches Protokoll of the Nation- 
alrat, May 23, 1930, p. 3726. 

* Schaerf, op. cit., p. 331. 


* BF. Wlatnig, “Austria Continues on the Middle of the Road,” Swiss Keview of World 
Affairs, Ill (May, 1953), 11. 


* Kirchheimer, op. cit., p. 139; Christian Science Monitor, March 7, 1955, p. 9. 
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industries and to favor agriculture.** Negotiations collapsed in February, 
1956, and the campaign got under way. 


VII 


From the long view the most significant aspects of the 1956 election are 
their indications that the drift toward a two-party system has become more 
pronounced, that the previously mentioned forces favorable to the emer- 
gence of that system have become more potent. Especially noticeable in the 
data to be presented in Tables II and III are the proofs that the SPOe and 
the OeVP have broadened their bases, that the smaller parties have been 
weakened and the splinter groups almost annihilated, and that the number 
of floating voters capable of making multidirectional shifts has increased. 
In the short, perhaps superficial, view the main point is that the OeVP 
scored a major victory. Its gain in Nationalrat seats is unparalleled since the 
total was stabilized at 165 in 1923; it lacks only one of an absolute majority. 

Broadly speaking the OeVP gains of eight seats and 4.7 per cent in votes 
(see Table I) correspond to the FPOe** losses of eight seats and 4.4 per cent 
in votes; moreover, SPOe increases pair precisely with KPOe-LS decreases. 
But, to repeat, the Austrian party system has become less rigid than such 
over-all figures might suggest. To indicate the extent and the nature of the 
recent multidirectional shifts the popular valid votes in 1953 and 1956 have 
been retabulated by “zones”: Vienna, the Soviet zone, and the combined 
Western zones. Table II shows the percentages of the total vote in each 
year attained by each party (or group of parties) within each zone and the 
changes from 1953 to 1956. 

Taste Il 


Evecrorat Suirts, 1953-56, 1s Per Cents Wiruiw Zones 
(Total valid vote = 100% in each year) 


Zones OrvP SPOr KPOer-LS WoU-FPOr Seiinter Groups 
1953 1956 1953 1956 1953 1956 1953 1956 1953 1956 
Vienna 308 35.9 50.2 49.7 8.0 8.5 10.6 5.6 0.5 0.2 
+5.1 —05 +05 —5.0 
Soviet 4998 528 39.7 409 5.4 3.5 49 2.9 0.1 ome 
+3.0 +12 —19 —2.0 
Western 42.5 47.7 38.7 406 3.6 2.7 14.7 9.0 0.5 if 
+5.2 +19 —0.9 —5. 


For Vienna the most obvious facts are that the FPOe strength in 1956 
was only about half that of the WdU in 1953, and that the Socialists did 
not maintain the majority they had held in every election since 1918 — 
except that of 1949. Major gains were made by the OeVP; minor ones by 
the KPOe-LS. In one respect the shifts conform to the national pattern: 





* Die Zukunft, May-June, 1956, pp. 136-38. 
* The “Independents” had rechristened themselves for the second time as the Freedom 
party of Austria; few parties ever merited this designation less. 
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the OeVP increase of 5.1 per cent pairs with the FPOe decrease of 5.0. 
But the SPOe loss of 0.5 per cent and the KPOe-LS gain of 0.5 reverse that 
pattern. In the Soviet zone the OeVP was able to increase its share of the 
valid votes by 3 per cent —a full per cent more than the decrease in the 
FPOe share. The SPOe also increased its proportion (by 1.2 per cent), but 
this was appreciably below the KPOe-LS decrease (1.9). Voters in the 
Western zone reversed these relationships; that is, the OeVP gain of 5.2 
was less than the FPOe loss of 5.7, and the SPOe advance of 1.9 was a full 
per cent more than the KPOe-LS retrogression. 

Intrazonal shifts, however, have been affected by interzonal ones, not 
only of general population but also of particular occupational and social 
groups, from the eastern to the western states of Austria; moreover, addi- 
tional insights are gained from absolute figures. These, and a different set 
of percentages, appear in Table III. 

The most obvious point shown in Table III (see “Totals”) is the extent 
of the decrease in the proportions of the national vote cast in Vienna and 
the Soviet zone. Next in obviousness are the disastrous losses of the splinter 
groups, the great losses of the FPOe, and the substantial losses of the 
KPOe-LS outside of Vienna. Perhaps not so obvious, but nonetheless solid 
supports for the propositions of broadened bases for the SPOe and the 
OeVP, relaxation of party ties, and increases in “floaters” or “‘switchers” are 
the facts revealed by a comparison of th. changes in the voting strength of 
each party (or party group) within each zone with those in the total votes 
in the respective zones. Also demonstrated is the invalidity of the general- 
izations that switches take place almost exclusively within the SPOe—KPOece- 
LS or the OeVP-VdU-WdU-FPOce groups. 

In the instance of the SPOe, the data show that in Vienna its percentage 
of loss (4.74) was greater than that in the city as a whole (3.99); that in 
the Soviet zone its shift (+ 1.73) was contrary to the general change 
(—1.20); and that in the Western zone its gains (9.79) were more than 
twice the over-all increase (4.70). Stated otherwise, it continues to become 
more of a national and less of a metropolitan party. Table III emphasizes 
what was indicated in Table II: the KPOe-LS took far and away its worst 
thrashing in the Soviet zone —a loss of 36.51 per cent in popular votes 
against a general drop of only 1.20. But the SPOe lacked a great deal of 
picking up all the defectors. On the most generous assumption, it got only 
8,000 from a possible 23,000. In the Western zone, the contrast is startling: 
the SPOe gained in votes precisely five times what the KPOe-LS lost (75,000 
to 15,000). That loss was more than a fifth of KPOe-LS strength in 1953 
and nearly five times as great as the zonal increase. 

Similar comparisons for the OeVP and the FPOe show that in Vienna 
the former raised its absolute poll by almost 12.5 per cent despite the over- 
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all fall of about 4, but garnered only 45,000 of the 62,000 vores dropped by 
the FPOe. In the Soviet zone, Raab’s party increased its votes by 4.66 per 
cent in the face of a general decrease of 1.20 and picked up more absolutely 
than the FPOe lost (27,000 to 25,000). The percentage advance of the 
OeVP (17.36) in the Western zone was little short of four times that in 
total votes (4.70); its absolute increase exceeded the FPOe decrease by 
42,000. Even more detailed breakdowns (by electoral districts rather than 
zones) demonstrate that the SPOe was conspicuously successful in Vorarl- 
berg, and the OeVP in certain areas of Vienna; similar, less pronounced 
“encroachments” on the “preserves” of each other appear in other districts. 

Although a detailed review and evaluation of the spate of explanations 
for the cross-currents, eddies, and contradictions shown by a comparison 
of the voting patterns of 1953 and 1956 would be interesting, it is not 
possible within an article of reasonable length. Suffice it to say that, broadly 
sketched, those explanations run in terms of general and specific considera- 
tions and influences, likewise manifesting eddies and cross-currents, that 
impelled many individuals to pay less attention to party labels, to drift into 
one camp or the other, and thus to provide a substantial number of the 
“floaters” without whom the second and third conditions of a two-party 
system cannot be met. Among these considerations and influences may 
be mentioned the relatively good business and low unemployment of 1956; 
some upheaval and confusion in KPOe-LS ranks caused by Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union; “ideological discontents” or a “general devaluation of 
ideology” among all political groups;** the departure of Soviet troops and 
their agencies, which removed pressures, real and implicit, from about a 
third of the electorate; transfer of Soviet-administered enterprises to the 
Ministry of Transport and Nationalized Industries, which gave some 60,000 
persons a Socialist employer and some incentive to vote SPOe; renunciation 
of Anschluss to Germany in the State Treaty, which deprived the FPOec 
of a major platform plank; and an increase by the Socialist administration 
of Vienna of streetcar fares, and certain misguided personnel policies of 
that administration that led to a streetcar-workers’ strike and a general loss 
of prestige for the SPOe in the capital city. 

In the ideal manifestation of the two-party system there “must be a 
competition of ideas as well as of interests.” ** Against the background of 
the “general devaluation of ideology” just mentioned it is all the more 
interesting that the major issue in 1956 was an ideological one — specifically, 
the future of the assets (chiefly oil wells, pipe lines, and refineries) which 
Austria had recovered from the Russians for a payment of $150 million 





*F. Klenner, Das Unbehagen in der Demokratie (Wien, 1956); H. Benedikt (ed.), 
Geschichte der Republik Oesterreich (Wien, 1954), pp. 481 ff. 


* Kirchheimer, op. cit., p. 129. 
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and long-term deliveries of oil. The SPOe wanted to place these oil re- 
sources under its Ministry of Transport and Nationalized Industries — 
where they belong, according to the logic and previous implementation of 
the First Nationalization Act of 1946 for which the OeVP had voted unani- 
mously. Otherwise, said the SPOe, foreign interests would syphon off 
huge profits, which could be used better for other purposes. The Socialist 
slogan, “Austrian oil undivided to the Austrian people,” was opposed by 
the OeVP; it proposed to denationalize 49 per cent of the oil resources by 
the sale of inexpensive Volksaktien (people’s shares) and the allotment of 
some assets to Lower Austria. 

Along the same line — but a major issue in itself — was the advocacy 
by the OeVP of a “liberal” interpretation of the so-called German assets. 
It hoped thereby to win votes among the pro-German, neo-Nazi elements in 
the FPOe and, perhaps, to further Austro-German understanding. The 
SPOe stood for a stricter interpretation of the assets because it believed that 
a substantial part of them had been stolen by the Nazis and because it 
wished a greater share to come under its Ministry of Transport and Nation- 
alized Industries. But it likewise wished to attract voters from the FPOe, 
and so it stooped to produce an anti-OeVP poster which linked the names 
of the Nazis, Planetta and Holzweber, executed for the murder of Dollfuss 
in July, 1934, with those of the Social Democrats, Wallisch, Muenichreiter, 
and Weissel, hanged by the Dollfuss—-Schuschnigg, Clerical—Fascist regime 
for their part in the brief civil war of February, 1934. 

Another major issue, “bureaucratization,” was also related to the first. 
OeVP orators attacked the social-insurance system as a “Red instrument of 
power” and derided the Ministry of Transport and Nationalized Industries 
as “Waldbrunner’s Kingdom.” The SPOe retorted that the attack was 
really on the social insurances themselves — particularly in the sense that 
the OeVP wished to block necessary improvements and extensions — and 
that the derision came with especially poor grace from a party that desired 
to place a major part of the assets recovered from the Soviets under its 
Ministry of Finance and thus expand the “Kamitz Sultanate.” 2” 

In general, on this ideological level, it may be said (1) that as the cam- 
paign progressed the OeVP became more vigorous in its advocacy of “free 
enterprise” — in hypocritical disregard of the facts that its dominant group 
is the chief advocate and beneficiary of the notorious cartelization of the 
private sector of industry and business, and that it is “interventionist” with 
respect to agriculture — and (2) that the SPOe was equally vigorous in its 
adherence to a militant “keep-Left” program. Granted that some of the 
arguments, and the method of their presentation, would not have been 
*™See R. Edlinger in Die Zukunft, January, 1957, pp. 19-23, and earlier articles used by 


him for an excellent presentation of the social insurances matter. 
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employed by all members of the Verein fuer Sozialpolitik, and that power 
issues played a role, it remains true that the major campaign issues em- 
bodied a “competition of ideas.” 

Contrary to their judgments before earlier elections, responsible spokes- 
men for the SPOe believed in 1956 that they had excellent prospects to 
secure an absolute majority in the Nationalrat. They recalled that in 1953 
their party had emerged 37,000 votes ahead of the OeVP; they anticipated 
the changes they could effect after “only a small spurt” of votes.** After 
the returns were in they consoled themselves with comparisons of great 
interest to less biased observers. Obvious though it may be, it is worth re- 
peating that in contemporary Austria the smaller of the two major parties 
must some time become the larger on its way toward helping to satisfy the 
conditions of a two-party system. In this connection, SPOe spokesmen 
pointed, for example, to the relationships between party votes in parlia- 
mentary elections since 1949 when the VdU was permitted to organize. 
In that year, 1953, and 1956 the “bourgeois” parties (Oe VP, VdU-WdU- 
FPOe, and splinter groups) secured 56.2, 52.6, and 52.6 per cent of the 
national vote. The SPOe percentages were 38.7, 42.1, and 43.0. They 
emphasized the fact that after the election of 1953 the OeVP repeatedly 
had referred to the circumstance that with the WdU it disposed of 88 
“bourgeois” seats in the Nationalrat against 73 of the SPOe; they com- 
mented that after the election of 1956 the 88 remained, whereas the SPOe 
had 74. In short, the Socialists argued that in a nation-wide view they con- 
tinue to advance, although at a greatly decelerated pace, whereas the bour- 
geois group had remained stationary since 1953. To paraphrase a famous 
quip of Otto Bauer’s about the Pan-German party in the First Republic: 
“What difference does it make if a part of the OeVP calls itself VdU or 
WdU or FPOe?” 

By the end of 1956 Austrian and foreign observers were predicting that 
the KPOe was headed for dissolution because of the repercussions of the 
Hungarian tragedy. Rank-and-file members by the hundreds publicly de- 
stroyed their membership books; the Lower Austrian conference of the party 
in November was disrupted by a mass walkout of fifty participants; the 
national congress was postponed because of internal dissensions. The FPOe 
likewise has been torn by dissensions, but on a smaller scale. 

By the end of 1957 some Austrian Socialists doubted that the savage 
subjugation of the Hungarian revolt had had long-lasting and “deep-reach- 
ing consequences” for the KPOe. They report ** that although the “eyes of 
some intellectuals” had been opened, the “com non man believes that Rus- 
sia is ahead” because “she was able to launch the Sputniks.” Furthermore, 





* KHS, “Ein kleiner Ruck nur!” Arbeiter-Zeitung, April 8, 1956, pp. 1-2. 


* In personal communications of which the authorship mnst, at least temporarily, be kept 
confidential. 
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the “general fear” within the Austrian government (which prompted it to 
prohibit “all celebrations, posters, and memorial meetings on the anniver- 
sary of the Hunga: ‘an rising”); the tendency of official Austrian “neutrality” 
to become “neutralism” with “a slight tendency toward the U.S.S.R.”; and 
the “display of the unopposed power of the Red Army” have combined to 
“make the Austrian Communists feel powerful.” On the other hand, these 
Socialist observers wrote that they thought it “quite possible that the KPOe 
would lose its parliamentary representation in case of elections today 
[December 31, 1957].” * 

Are the minor parties facing extinction, or at least relegation to the 
category of splinter groups? Will most of the 11 per cent of the voters they 
attracted in the Nationalrat election of 1956 split in some unpredictable 
proportion and attach themselves more or less permanently to the SPOe or 
the OeVP? Or will they become “floaters” who will drift from one camp to 
the other dependent upon the circumstances of a given election? 

For reasons already clear — and some to be developed — I incline to the 
judgments that the KPOe is more likely to be reduced to something closer 
to the insignificance it had in the First Republic, at least in the legislative 
bodies; that many of its Left—Socialist associates, as well as substantial num- 
bers of those who considered themselves “real” Communists, are likely to 
return to the SPOe; that the FPOe will persist as something more than a 
splinter organization; but that, especially in a presidential election, a high 
percentage of its one-time adherents will drift between the OeVP and the 
SPOe, abstain, or spoil their ballots. 


Vill 

OeVP tactics in the presidential campaign of 1957 were consistent with 
the assumption thet it intended to make special efforts to “absorb” the FPOe 
and to attract members from the “party of non-voters”; in 1956 the latter 
amounted to more than 186,000. Success, especially in the former effort, 
would accelerate the trend toward a system of two strong, competing, and 
(perhaps) alternating parties. On the basis of an “election pact” with the 
FPOe, the OeVP offered as candidate the retired university professor Wolf- 
gang Denk. His only political experience had been a short term as City 
Councilman of Vienna during the Dollfuss regime; conseqrently, he was 
presented as a man “above parties” and “unpolitical.” But in the eyes of 
hundreds of thousands of Austrians, especially older citizens, no one who 
had accepted an appointment to office in the authoritarian phase of Dollfuss’ 
rule merited either characterization. By their designation of Denk the 





* They explained that this would not reflect a “strong decline” in popular votes but rather 

operation of the Austrian system of proportional representation. Under that 

system a party must win one “basic mandate” before any of its votes can benefit any 

candidate on its “list.” In 1956 the KPOe retained its basic mandate by an extremely 
Narrow margin. 
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OeVP-FPOe alliance conjured up shades of 1933 and 1934 when the 
predecessors of the People’s party (and the Heimwehr) eliminated the 
Nationalrat with the acquiescence of a weak Federal President, precipitated 
a civil war, and established a Clerical—Fascist police state — all preludes to 
the absorption of Austria by Nazi Germany. Far from being concerned 
about such “spooks,” OeVP-FPOe campaign managers were overconfident. 
Their votes, plus those of the splinter groups, in both 1953 and 1956 had 
amounted to 52.6 per cent. Despite the experience of 1951, they obviously 
expected to attain about that percentage in 1957. It also appears that they 
expected there would be less spoiled ballots than in 1951 (188,000) and 
fewer abstentions than in 1956 (187,000). 

To the SPOe, the prospect of an OeVP Federal President in addition to 
an OeVP Chancellor and an OeVP President of the Nationalrat smacked 
too much of one-party rule. Hence, the SPOe offered as candidate Adolf 
Schaerf, an active Socialist since his youth, and Nationalrat member, party 
chairman and Vice Chancellor since 1945.** Because of these positions, 
his participation in various international conferences and his writings, 
Schaerf was an international figure. 

With minor exceptions the expectations of the OeVP-FPOe leaders 
were thoroughly upset. Their candidate drew only 48.88 per cent of the 
popular vote.*? Nor did this result from a great swing to the SPOe candi- 
date concentrated in a few areas. In no one of the twenty-five major elec- 
toral districts did the Oe VP-FPOe nominee attract so large a percentage of 
the votes as had his backers a year earlier. 

The nature of the secret ballot makes mathematically precise assertions 
on interparty shifts difficult. Fluctuations in the number of valid votes — 
themselves a product of such factors as changes in the numbers of qualified 
voters, abstainers, and deliberate ballot-spoilers — complicate the analysis. 
But if the “trend” is to make Austria something more than “close to... a 
two-party state,” ** there must be continuous evidence that there is a sub- 
stantial group of floaters and, in the special circumstances, that the SPOe is 
able to gain at the expense of all its competitors. In varying degrees of clarity 
and significance, such evidence has appeared in all elections after 1949. 
Granted that switches in votes for a President are less significant for the 
development of a classic two-party system than those for Nationalrat mem- 
bers, it cannot be denied, first, that they reflect a relaxation of the rigid 
party attachments of the First Republic, or second, that once they have been 





™ Koerner died in early January, 1957. Because of his age and a previous mild stroke, it 
is doubtful that the SPOe would have re—nominated him. 

*In 1953 and 1956 the OeVP-WdU (OeVP-FPOe) percentages had been 52.2 and 52.5. 
As noted earlier, addition of the splinter-groups votes raises the percentages to 52.6 
in both years. 

* Kirchheimer, op. cit., p. 140. 
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made for one elected official it is psychologically easier to make them for 
another. 

According to OeVP-FPOe claims, Schaerf was elected “chiefly,” or 
“almost exclusively” or “only” because the KPOe-LS endorsed him.” 
These claims have no relation to the facts — except a reverse one. Schaerf 
received 51.12 per cent of the valid vote. At no election since 1945 in which 
it is possible to distinguish SPOe from KPOe or KPOe-LS votes has their 
aggregate exceeded 50 per cent; in 1956 it was 47.46. In 1957, in each of the 
twenty-five electoral districts, Schaerf’s excess over the SPOe vote in 1956 
is greater than can be explained by a shift to him of all KPOe-LS voters of 
1956. On the national level that excess is almost precisely double (384,960 
to 192,438) what such a shift could explain. 

On the district or Land level the data are especially interesting because 
of their indications of SPOe attraction of one-time OeVP or FPOe voters 
and thus of the broadening of the Socialist base in geographical areas and 
among occupational groups upon which the conservatives could formerly 
rely to give them overwhelming majorities. Conspicuous examples of this 
phenomenon are districts 13, 16, and 22. In each of them the SPOe gain 
from 1956 to 1957 was seven to nine times the KPOe-LS vote in 1956.** 
All three are predominantly agricultural areas. In Tirol and Vorarlberg 
(districts 18 and 19), traditional strongholds of the OeVP, the vote for 
Schaerf was 24.73 and 39.57 per cent above that for the SPOe a year earlier. 
A shift of the KPOe-LS votes explains only about one-fifth of the gain 
in each instance.** 


IX 


The importance of “coalition” to Austrian Socialism has been indicated 
several times in preceding pages. Coalition was the core of the differences 
between Bauer and Renner for more than two decades. Since 1945, the 
SPOe has gone a long way toward accommodating itself to the exigencies 
of perennial coalition,®’ but its official daily greeted the fourth “partner- 
ship” in 1956 with an editorial on the need for a different path. “The 
Socialist Party’s interpretation of the verdict of the electorate is that three 
tasks must be tackled.” Of these “the third and most important” is “to 
convince an ever increasing section of the population that the Socialist way 
is the only right way — and will lead beyond the present need for com- 





™* The SPOe was far from pleased by this action and formally refused any semblance of an 
election pact such as that between the OeVP and FPOe. 


* The absolute figures are of the order 8,737 to 948 in district 13 and 6,825 to 761 in 
district 22. 


* Der Oecsterreich—Bericht, May 5-6, 1957; Die Zukunft, May-June, 1957, pp. 131 #.; 
SPOe Vertrauensmann, XII (July, 1957), 177-87. 
* Cf., for example, Schaerf, op. cit., p. 402; he praises this arrangement as peculiarly ap- 


propriate for Austria and recalls the Roman system of government by two consuls as 
a model. 
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promise and coalition.” ** At about the same time the same spokesman 
argued that it would be calamitous for Austria to enter too soon into a 
“pure two-party system like that in the old democracy of England.” 
Austrian democracy is still too young; it is neither strong enough nor ade- 
quately anchored. Temporarily, a coalition is the only guarantee that one 
party cannot “rule against the other.” Especially baleful would be the for- 
mation of a “bourgeois bloc,” irrespective of whether the OeVP federated 
with a third party or devoured it. Thus the SPOe acted in the interests of 
the country and of democracy when it did not go into opposition.*® Schaerf, 
Helmer, Pittermann, and others have expressed themselves in closely simi- 
lar terms. 

To a small group within the SPOe the argument just summarized was 
fallacious. They contended that renewal of the coalition seriously reduced 
the chances of the party to extricate itself from its position of reduced 
power in the cabinet*® as well as the chances to revitalize itself. Like the 
internal critics of other Socialist parties they wanted more youthful mem- 
bers, more élan, more internal dissent, less apathy, less bureaucracy, and 
less managerialism. 

From one of the severest external critics came the judgment that 
“though Austria’s parliamentary elections are shining examples of Western 
democratic methods, its parliaments, once elected, are nearer in stature to 
those of the Communist East than to those of the free West.” ** The ful- 
crum of this harsh comment is the coalition pact. It provides that the cus- 
tomary four-year legislative period may be shortened only by agreement 
between the OeVP and the SPOe. The Special Correspondent of the 
Monitor states that throughout this period the parliament is in a position 
of “complete subservience . . . to the ministerial coalition machine”; specifi- 
cally, “Important measures are to be debated behind closed doors in 
advance of their presentation to Parliament by a special ‘coalition com- 
mittee.’” *? To him, and others, this arrangement is bad enough; but the 
way it has been defended is worse. His chief target is “the paper of the 
present right-wing Chancellor, Julius Raab.” With reference to the parallels 
drawn by that sheet between “coalition democracy” and the “alleged de- 
cline of parliamentary independence throughout the Western world,” 





*“The New Austrian Coalition Government,” Arbeiter-Zeitung, June 24, 1956, as quoted 
in Socialist International Information, VI (July 7, 1956), 461-63. 

*” Die Zukunft, May—June, 1956, p. 128. Oskar Pollak is editor-in-chief of both Arbeiter- 
Zeitung and Zukunft. 

ee 4 the reduction of Waldbrunner’s ministry from one for Transport and National- 

ized Industries to one for Transport and Electric Power and through the acquisition 

by the OeVP of the new Ministry of Defense. 

“ F. Brook in the Christian Science Monitor, July 20, 1956, p. 4. 

“The statement in the Monitor that a unanimous vote of the coalition committee binds 


puties is not correct; the parties have to reach unanimous agreement on a 
government bill before the deputies are so bound. 
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Brook states bluntly that in “many cases” they are “blatantly misleading.” 
For example, the comparison with the two-party systems of the United 
Kingdom and the United States ignores “the fact that both these countries 
have preserved the vital principle of opposition, whereas Austria’s system of 
fused parties has smothered it.” But “perhaps the most disturbing feature 
of this People’s Party interpretation of present-day Austrian politics is the 
suggestion that the fate of Parliament is really a secondary matter, provided 
that the government can continue to rule efficiently.” And Brook obviously 
agrees with “many independent observers in Vienna [who] feel that this 
attitude willfully confuses stability with a sterility which could eventually 
bring to an end all free political activity in the country. They point out that 
it was with such appeals for ‘stability’ that first the Austro-Fascists and then 
the Nazis took over power in the First Republic.” Brook notes that he does 
not suggest that the present “Chancellor and his colleagues, whatever their 
personal backgrounds, wish to lead Austria back to the paths of authori- 
tarian rule. The danger is that the coalition system which they are so busy 
sponsoring for its intrinsic as opposed to its temporary merits could facilitate 
such a process for less scrupulous leaders of the Right or Left in years to 
come.” * 

When Schaerf was elected Federal President the edge of some of the 
internal criticisms of the SPOe was dulled. The psychological “lift” from 
the victory diminished apathy and spurred the desire to improve the posi- 
tion of the party in parliament. To be sure, that body has not had and does 
not have the independence from the executive provided for in the constitu- 
tion; but especially the external critics appear to minimize unwarrantably 
the fact that only a little more than twenty years ago the parties now in 
coalition were engaged in a civil war. Despite conciliatory statements and 
actions, before and after the elections of 1956 and 1957, animosities lie in 
shallow graves and resurrections are far from impossible.** Likewise mini- 
mized, or uncomprehended, by these critics is the importance to the Social- 
ists of the retention of such ministries as those that give them control of the 
police and gendarmery and of the social insurances. In numerous respects 
it is still true that neither party trusts the other. 

It is equally true, however, that certain of the former contrasts between 
them are less sharp. For ten years the need for a common front against 





“To some extent Brook's concern rests on his belief that Chancellor Raab, as chairman 
of the coalition committee, has “the deciding vote.” This is wrong. Brook’s statement 
that the 1956 pact is the first about which the public had knowledge is also wrong. 
Cf. Der Oesterreich-Bericht, June 27, 1956, and Schaerf, op. cit, pp. 332 ff. The 
agreement of 1953 was published in Die Aktion (an organ of the “‘ndependents”) on 
January 4, 1954, and in Schaerf’s volume. The latter appeared at least fifteen months 
before Brook’s article. 


“The core of many of these animosities is “confessional”; during the 1957 campaign 
Schaerf was the target of bitter attacks because he is not a Roman Catholic. 
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the occupation was the chief compulsion to the acceptance of joint responsi- 
bility in the cabinet. Since late 1945 an OeVP Chancellor has been more 
or less balanced by a President from the SPOe. As the major parties have 
edged a bit toward the center of the political spectrum, the extremist and 
splinter groups have lost ground and thus furthered a drift toward a two- 
party system. In itself such a drift does not encourage the maintenance of 
rigid party lines; consequently, there have been those further interparty and 
multidirectional shifts in voters’ preferences so conspicuous in the elections 
of 1956 and 1957. In this circumstance of a near equilibrium between 
SPOe and OeVP, relatively little effort (as compared with the period of 
the First Republic) has been spent, until recently, on formal socia! or 
economic theorizing that might alienate one or another group of voters. 
Indeed, with appreciable exaggeration, a recent contributor to Die Zukunfr*® 
states that “the class parties have become government firms which must try 
to satisfy as large a circle of customers as possible.” I write “appreciable 
exaggeration” because such a formulation flies in the face of persistent basic 
differences between SPOe and OeVP,** and because for many months a 
committee of the SPOe, headed by Benedikt Kautsky, son of Karl Kautsky, 
has been at work on a “theoretical” program.** 

Meanwhile, the great majority of the SPOe, leaders, activists and run- 
of-the-mine members, deserve some sympathetic understanding if they feel 
that they are “damned if they do and thrice damned if they don’t.” To 
this day apologists for Dollfuss, Schuschnigg, and their associates claim that 
the Social Democrats “paralyzed” the parliament of the First Republic by 
their “obstruction” in it. This claim is false; “* in fact, there are powerful 
arguments to support the thesis that Austria would have been spared much 
misery and bitterness if Dollfuss had not failed to carry through on his 
declared intention of 1932 to form a coalition with the Socialists. Since 1947 
the SPOe has been the target of intermittent attacks because it has reversed 
the policy of its predecessor and remained in the cabinet. Internal critics 
have spoken and written at length about the dangers of a “coalition-mood.” 
Outsiders, such as the Special Correspondent of the Monitor and many 
others, charge that by its maintenance of the coalition the SPOe helps the 
OeVP to “smother” opposition in the Nationalrat. In sum, according to 





*P. Doch in the May-June, 1957, issue, p. 157. 

“ Although Kirchheimer’s purpose was to emphasize the “waning” of opposition, it should 
be kept in mind that he ordinarily used “opposition” in a highly specific, and some- 
what limited, sense. As a scholar he was careful to note that the Austrian Socialists 
are “proponents of extensive state intervention and of an important planned sector” 
of the oe whereas the OeVP wants “a so-called free-market economy.” Op. 
cit., p. 


“Ten years ago party leaders explicitly refused to try to draft such a document; they 
satisfied themselves with an “action” program. The new statement of principles was 
adopted at a special Congress of the SPOe in May of 1958. 

* See Gulick, op. cit., Vol. I, esp. chapter 23. 
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these critics, the Socialists have prevented, or helped to prevent, the de- 
velopment of a bona fide two-party system in both republics. 

In my jucgment, this conclusion is a gross exaggeration. The First 
Republic was aimost exclusively the creation of the Social Democrats. They 
fought to presezve it from 1918 to 1934— jin every figurative and literal 
sense of “fought.” Although Bauer operated at times under the “delusion 
of the permanence of the 51 per cent,” he and the other working-class 
leaders were sincere parliamentary democrats. It was their opponents who 
put the Nationalrat out of commission and established a one-party system. 
When the SPOe argued for the admission of a fourth political organization 
to the electoral arena in 1949, it certainly sought an immediate party ad- 
vantage; but it also sought recognition of a democratic principle. As we 
have seen, one immediate result was a loss by the SPOe of eight seats to 
the VdU, but another was the elimination of the artificial majority of the 
OeceVP in the Nationalrat. Since then five of those lost seats, plus two from 
the KPOe-LS, have been regained, and two presidential elections have 
been won. 

X 

Writing in 1954, the Austrian historian Adam Wandruszka resurrected 
an interpretation of the “structure of political life” in his country in terms 
of “three camps”: Catholic-conservative, Nationalist, and Socialist.** Mis- 
leading or incorrect as many of his specific accounts and evaluations are, 
the general concept is not devoid of value. Since 1848 politica! groups or 
parties in Austria, under the most variegated labels, have emphasized the 
German Nationalist idea. In the last Nationalrat election of the First Re- 
public, 1930, these Nationalists polled about 16 per cent of the votes and 
secured twenty-one seats.*° As the VdU in 1949 they attained 11.7 per 
cent and sixteen seats. Now they are down to 6.5 per cent and six seats. 
Thus, in retrospect, and paradoxically, it appears that by its move for a 
fourth party in 1949 the SPOe contributed to the drift toward two parties. 
The “Nationalist camp” was given its chance. It has failed to hold its one- 
time adherents in parliamentary elections. It returned to the pattern of the 
First Republic, the “bourgeois bloc” or anti-Socialist “Unity List,” in its 
election pact with the “Catholic-Conservative camp” in. the most recent 
Presidential election. 

Even observers willing to grant the SPOe “contribution” just indicated 
may hold that it is not enough, that because the foreign troops have been 
gone for over two years, because the economic position of Austria is rela- 
tively good, and because the SPOe has not been able to attain a parlia- 


” Benedikt (ed.), op. cit., pp. 8, 291-485. 
* These figures represent the votes of the “Schober bloc” (Pan—Germans and Agrarians), 


the Nazis, and part of the Heimatbloc. Although the Nazis got 3 per cent of the 
votes, they got no seat. 
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mentary majority while “hampered” by its joint responsibility for the poli- 
cies and actions of the government, it should go into formal opposition. 
Then the “discussions” in the Nationalrat would become vital “debates”; 
then the necessity for “more or less stultifying compromises” would be re- 
moved, or greatly reduced. Such an attitude appears to rest on a false 
assumption and to disregard certain facts. As the smaller party, consistently 
faced by a Chancellor who has been its “partnez-opponent,” the SPOe has 
frequently had to operate as an “opposition” within the cabinet. Though 
different from that on the floor of parliament, such opposition can be and 
has been vital and real. In the preceding pages, I have cited a few outstand- 
ing examples of it (the admission of the VdU in 1949, the budgetary and 
investment policies in 1952, the nationalization, economic-laws and oil is- 
sues in 1955 and 1956). There have been numerous other instances. Some 
were settled by compromises. Others were taken to the country in elec- 
tions at dates earlier than those preferred by the OeVP. On examination 
the picture of the cabinet as a hugger-mugger corporation is revealed to be 
a serious distortion. 

In the campaign of 1957 one of the most effective arguments of the SPOe 
was that despite all claims about the nonpartisan character of Denk’s candi- 
dacy he was the man of the OeVP, likely to be its puppet, and that Presi- 
dent and Chancellor should come from different parties. By their accept- 
ance of that argument a majority of the voters demonstrated their aversion 
to any tendencies toward one-party experiments. But by that acceptance 
they also appear to have demonstrated their preference for the maintenance 
of the balance between SPOe and OeVP; in other words, to agree with the 
other Socialist argument that it is “too soon” to enter into a “pure two-party 
system” that with its alternation of parties would leave one in complete con- 
trol for a considerable period of time. Within this paradox, however, I be- 
lieve that the long-term drift is toward a two-party system. 
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HE PROBLEM OF TRADE-UNION DEMOCRACY faces the 

young but growing labor movements in many underdeveloped 

countries. The standard taken in this article for measuring democ- 
racy in such unions is the degree of responsiveness to the short-run eco- 
nomic demands of the rank and file. 

We examine the three predominant types of trade-unions in the Indian 
cotton textile industry, all of which belong to the country’s major federation 
of labor, the Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC).* Most 
INTUC cotton textile unions fall within two sharply contrasting categories: 
they are either very strong or very weak. The former are independent or- 
ganizations which possess a large and loyal membership in addition to con- 
siderable political influence within the Congress party and the government: 
the latter are small in size and dependent upon the Congress party’s state 
governments for their existence. The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(RMMS) of Bombay City serves as the major exception to this dual classi- 
fication and thus constitutes a third type of textile union. In comparison 
with the “weak areas” the RMMS is thoroughly entrenched in its legal 
“representative” status and enjoys a significant degree of independence from 
political ties. However, in contrast to the “strong areas” the RMMS holds 
onto its membership through a very limited and calculated sense of com- 
mitment. 

The article focuses on the finding that these three trade-union types may 
be distinguished by responsiveness to membership “bread and butter” de- 
mands. Is it the very strong, the very weak, or the union-in-between which 
produces the greatest degree of trade-union democracy in this sense? The 
writer describes the evolution of these three trade-union forms, and analyzes 
the responsiveness of leadership to rank and file in each case. 


Tue Stronc AREAS 


The “strong areas” for INTUC cotton textile unions are Ahmedabad 
(115,000 workers), Indore (25,000), Bangalore (20,000), and Khandesh 


* The field work for this study was financed by the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor P “ations, Cornell University. 


*There are four main federations of labor in India: The Indian National Trade Union 


Sabha (HMS — socialist), the All India Trade Union a, (AITUC — com- 
—_ and the United Trade Union Congress (UTUC — wing, independent). 

The INTUC is much the lnnpeit Of tan foot fetammtions, sod beds the puaiione 
sway in cotton textiles. This article compares the INTUC unions in every major 
cotton textile center except those in southern centers such as Coimbatore and Madras. 
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(8,000). In each, the INTUC has enrolled a substantial majority of the 
workers as dues-paying members.” 

Unionization in cotton textiles must be viewed in the context of the 
Textile Labour Association (TLA), the parent-organization of most INTUC 
unions in this industry. The TLA is characterized by devotion to the Con- 
gress party and the Gandhian ideology — stemming from its unusual origin 
and history. In 1918, Mahatma Gandhi returned to his birth place, Ah- 
medabad, on a wave of popularity stemming from his efforts at social re- 
form in South Africa.? The textile workers sought his assistance in their 
demand for higher wages. At first, Gandhi only reluctantly participated; 
seeing justice on the side of both labor and management, he advocated 
arbitration. When the employers refused, Gandhi involved himself by 
exhorting the workers to strike for arbitration. They struck for a few days 
and then began to return to work, whereupon Gandhi seized upon a dra- 
matic means to revive the morale of the striking workers. He utilized an 
ancient Hindu moral sanction against the workers, resolving “that he would 
fast unto death unless the demands [for arbitration] were satisfied. The 
fast was, as he clarified, not undertaken against the employers, but against 
the workers who had taken the pledge [to strike] and not recognized its 
significance.” * “The millowners were pressed from all sides to accept arbi- 
tration and make it possible for Gandhi to give up his fast.” > Arbitration 
was quickly accepted, and the workers were awarded significant gains. 

Gandhi had stumbled on a form of political appeal which deeply 
penetrated the emotions of the Indian masses: the self-inflicted fast. In so 
doing, he left a permanent imprint on the Textile Labour Association 
(TLA), the trade-union which emerged in Ahmedabad. To Gandhi, the 
strike was a weapon to be used only nonviolently, and then only for a moral 
purpose. The TLA has not deviated from the Gandhian attitude toward 
the strike. The strike is not a club to coerce selfish vested-interest demands. 





? The Textile Labor Association (TLA) of Ahmedabad claimed 77,000 members in the fall 
of 1953. INTUC, Annual Reg «+, November 1952-October 1953, p. 106. The writer’s 
interviews lead him to cor.c! le that by 1956 this membership had increased to at 
least 85,000. The Secretury of the indore Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, in an inter- 
view in March, 1956, claimed &5 per cent membership. The Bangalore mills are 
organized on a plant-)y-plant basis rather than the usual industry-cum-area. Thus, 

an over-all estimat~ is more difficult. D. Venkatesh, General Secretary of the 
Binny’s Labour As-ociation ir Yangalore, estimated 75 per cent for his union and a 
controlling membership in oth.: mills. (The Binny'’s Mills employs the majority of 
cotton worker. in Bangziore.) Interview, February 27, 1956. H. R. Kolte, General 
Secretary, Rastr’ya Girni Kamgar Sangh (INTUC), Jalgoan, Khandesh, estimated that 
95 per cent of tiie Khandesh workers were members of the INTUC in January, 1956. 
Interview, Marct: 19, 1956. 


* Khandubhai K. Desai, The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, An Indigenous Ex- 
ed ls T-ade Union Movement (Ahmedabad: Textile Labour Association, 
» P 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 6. 
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Rather, it is a means for public exposure of social injustice, permissible only 
if the employers refuse to submit to the arbitration of “just men.”* The 
1931 Royal Commission on Labour in India applauded the TLA, but con- 
cluded that it “cannot be reproduced elsewhere.” ? Tie Commission felt 
that the TLA was unique in that (1) the workers and employers were of 
the same religious and geographical origin, and (2) the influence and tradi- 
tion of Gandhi gave it a strength and shape which could not be duplicated. 
Van Dusen Kennedy feels that this second factor is even today sufficient to 
differentiate the TLA from the rest of the Indian trade-unions.* 

Prior to the formation of the INTUC in 1947, most Indian trade-unions 
belonged to the communist-controlled All India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC). However, the Ahmedabad TLA remained aloof from the 
AITUC throughout this period, regarding the AITUC principles of strike 
and violence as conflicting with the goals of conciliation and arbitration 
enunciated by Gandhi. In 1947, Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister under 
Nehru, called upon the TLA to organize a rival federation of trade-unions 
loyal to the Congress party. The TLA responded to the plea from Patel, 
established the INTUC, and supplied leadership and funds for the organi- 
zation of INTUC unions in cotton textile centers previously dominated by 
the Communists. The adjacent cotton textile centers of Bombay City, 
Hubli, Indore, Khandesh, and Sholapur served as battlegrounds in the 
contest between the INTUC and AITUC. In each case, the INTUC won. 

The role played by the TLA in the funneling of trained organizers in the 
late 1940's and early 1950’s was similar to that assumed by the United Mine 
Workers during the formation of the CIO. As a result, the top leadership 
of every INTUC union in cotton textiles in the states of Bombay and 
Madhya Bharat are TLA-trained.* The TLA has been successful in stamp- 
ing its mold upon the Indore union. In fact, Indore’s emphasis on “social 
uplift,” political appointments, devotion to Congress party directives, and 
construction of fancy union headquarters, is perhaps even greater than that 
of its model, the Ahmedabad TLA. However, just as many UMW- trained 
organizers have since broken with John L. Lewis, so have most of the union 
leaders outside Ahmedabad, with the exception of Indore, developed an 
independence of their own. For example, the other two “strong areas” in 
cotton textiles, the Khandesh and Bangalore INTUC unions, have taken 


* Consistent with Gandhian principles, the TLA is also prepared to resort to the strike 
for political purposes. This was illustrated in the hundred—day strike successfully 
called by the TLA in 1942 in support of Gandhi's “Quit India” movement. 

* Royal Commission of Labour in India, Main Report (1931), p. 337. 

*Van Dusen Kennedy, “The Role of the Union in the Plant in India,” Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Annual Proceedings, 1955, p. 254. 

* For example, V. V. Dravid and Ramsingh Bhai Verma of Madhya Bharat INTUC; S. G. 
Athavale of Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Sholapur; H. R. Kolte of Rashtriya Girni 


Kamgar Sangh, Khandesh; and G. D. Ambekar of Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 
y- 
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on a form significantly different from that of their Ahmedabad parent. The 
Khandesh and Bangalore INTUC units achieved their positions of promi- 
nence much more recently than either Ahmedabad or Indore, and then, 
only after long, hard struggles with the Communists. Thus, these two centers 
may not have had sufficient time to develop the broad scope of the Ah- 
medabad and Indore INTUC. 


Tue Weak AREAS 


Whereas the INTUC unions in the “strong areas” have memberships 
that prot ably exceed 75 per cent, those in the “weak areas” claim less than 
25 per cent of the workers within their jurisdictions, and very likely do not 
hold the sympathies of even 10 per cent. For example, the Nagpur Rash- 
triya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (INTUC) has held questionable claim to its legal 
“representative” status since September 1951, when 5,000 workers resigned 
from the union in protest against a rationalization agreement. Claims of an 
increased following in 1955 and early in 1956*° appeared rather absurd 
when followed by a strike called by the Socialists and Communists against 
the union’s policy of collaborating with management on technical change. 

The INTUC’s claim to represent the Kanpur cotton textile workers has 
even less foundation than in Nagpur. Its conciliatory behavior in fighting 
the ciy-wide antirationalization strike in the spring of 1955 split the local 
INTUC organization and even caused a portion of its leadership to join the 
antigovernment agitation. This occurred despite the fact that the state of 
Uttar Pradesh in which Kanpur is located, is a stronghold of the Congress 
Party. 

Nagpur and Kanpur are both within the jurisdiction of the Industrial 
Disputes Act (1947). The discretion of the politically committed Com- 
missioner of Labour is as much law in such areas as is the decision of im- 
partial judges. Even formally pronounced court decisions must be approved 
before they become enforceable. In 1955-56, both of these states were 
strongly controlled by the Congress party. Consequently, regardless of 
worker identification and sympathies, the Congress party union (INTUC) 
was defined as the worker’s representative." 


Tue Union IN-BETWEEN 


The RMMS of Bombay City was organized in 1947 by the newly formed 
INTUC under the direction of the Ahmedabad TLA. Its purpose was to 
align the Bombay cotton textile workers with the Congress party trade- 





* These claims were made in personal interviews with the writer. More detailed docu- 
mentation may be found in his doctoral thesis, “Labor and Technical Change: The 
Bombay Cotton Textile Industry” (Cornell University, 1957). 

™ “Representative” is here used in an informal sense. It is not to be confused with the 


ral rights accruing to the “representative” union under the Bombay Industrial 
tions Act (1946). 
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union federation (INTUC) and thereby combat the then strong communist 
influence.** The state government of Bombay quickly proclaimed the 
RMMS as the “representative union” under the Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions Act (1946), thereby giving it exclusive bargaining power. The legiti- 
macy of the RMMS's claim to representative status was clearly open to 
serious question from 1947 to 1951.%* Morris states that “the representative 
status of the Congress un’on was merely a legal fiction at that time [1949- 
51].” He points out that the “[RMMS] membership declined so much 
that, on application of the socialist union, the registrar of trade-unions can- 
celed the representative status of the RMMS, but the decision was reversed 
by the Industrial Court.” ™* 

In 1950, the socialist and communist unions challenged the RMMS’s 
claim to representative status. The Socialists succeeded in demonstrating 
that the RMMS had only nominal hold on their rank and file at that time. 
Despite vigorous RMMS opposition, the Mill Mazdoor Sabha (HMS — 
socialist) successfully closed almost all of the Bombay cotton textile mills by 
its call to strike. However, this politically motivated strike resulted in dis- 
astrous defeat. The strike was designed as a show of strength for the 
Socialist party, rather than as an avenue for economic gain for the workers 
participating. This sell-out on the part of the Socialists in order to effect 
political gain backfired on the leadership, for it lost them their previous 
position of prominence in the industry. The RMMS came out of this strike 
as the undisputed representative of the Bombay cotton textile workers. 
Since 1951, the legitimacy of the RMMS’s claim to “representative status” 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act (1946) has not been exposed 
to serious question or challenge.’* Prior to the Samyukta Maharashtra agi- 
tation in the fall of 1955 and winter of 1956, the RMMS had accumulated 
a dues-paying membership of about 100,000 workers.’* 





"INTUC cotton textile unions were formed in Indore and Khandesh at approximately 
the same time for the same purpose. 


™See M. D. Morris, “Labor Discipline, Trade—Unions, and the State in India,” Journal of 
Political Economy, LXIII (August 1955), 301-2, for a c+ scription of the RMMS claim 
of representation from 1947 to 1951. . 


* Tbid., p. 302. 


* Writing in 1955, Morris seems to agree with this. He comments on the 1950 strike, “It 
led to the virtual collapse of the Communist union and the serious weakening of the 
Socialist Mill Mazdoor Sabha. The Congress—supported union, although itself reduced 
in membership, emerged with no effective opposition against it. Since 1951, the union 
has increased its ability to force workers to operate through the formal channels of 
protest, over which it has a go upported monoply.” Ibid., p. 302. 


* Membership was growing rapidly during the summer and early fall of 1955. The RMMS 
claimed a membership of 74,000 in August, 1955, increasing to 114,000 by November, 
1955. Although officially withheld, it is probable that the number of dues—paying 
members declined to no more than 50,000 in January and February, 1956. However, 
this was probably a temporary phenomenon, a function of the total disruption which 
occurred in Bombay at that time. 
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CoMPARISON: RESPONSIVENESS TO RANK-AND-FILE DEMANDS 


The outstanding characteristic of the TLA is its emphasis on “social 
betterment” or “uplift” of its members. Gandhi conceived of the TLA as 
his “laboratory for labor work,” calling for a shepherding stewardship of the 
workers, and not for the growth of independent rank-and-file expression. 
To Gandhi, a trade-union organizer was not a representative of worker in- 
terests and desires, but rather a determiner of worker values and aspira- 
tions. Khandubhai Desai, former General-Secretary of the TLA, has de- 
scribed a union leader’s obligations as follows: 

Gandhiji has enjoined on those who work for labour not to behave as if they are pleaders 
of the workers whether they are right or wrong. If the workers go wrong, it is the duty 
and ity of those who claim to guide them to point that out to them, and should 


be prepared even to sever their relations with them if the workers insist on doing wrong 
or resort to violent methods.” 


The 1953-54 report of the TLA stated: 


His [Gandhi's] concept of the Trade Union Movement enveloping the entire life of the 
worker marks the difference from that of western trade unionism which concerns itself 
more with the economic uplift of the working classes. . . . He has, _ oo us 
with a precious heritage of sound trade union principles and methods. . 

There is very little in a worker’s life that the TLA does not deem within its 
right of purvue. A union “shop steward” for example, must abstain from 
alcohol, purchase a certain minimum amount of khadi,”® treat his wife with 
greater tenderness, refrain from gambling, and save his money. TLA social 
workers even check upon the manner in which the wife of a TLA worker 
spends the family’s income. 

Although the TLA stresses Gandhian and religious symbolism, and 
emphasizes “social uplift,” its raison d’étre lies in its political role. By plac- 
ing union leaders in important state and central government offices, by 
actively campaigning for the Congress party in Ahmedabad,” and by utili- 
zation of the political strike, the TLA has become one of the most powerful 
political organizations in India. In the 1952 elections, the six top office- 
holders of the TLA ran for political office on the Congress party ticket. Two 
TLA office-holders were appointed to influential positions in the Nehru 
cabinet: Gulzarilal Nanda as Minister of Planning, and Khandubhai Desai 
as Minister of Labour. In fact, in 1956 these two men constituted the leader- 
ship of one of the two major conflicting wings within the Congress party. 


* K. Desai, op. cit., p. 8. 

* The Textile Labor Association, Ahmedabad, Annual Report, 1953-54, p. 1. The cultural 
and social activities undertaken by the TLA relate to the provision of reading rooms, 
libraries, gymnasiurns, schools, nurseries, medical aid, scholarships, a village industries 
store, women’s welfare, etc. Ibid., p. 23. 

* That is, handmade as distinct from mill-made cloth. 

* To be sure, the TLA is not always successful in such endeavors, as dramatically illus 
trated in the defeat of Khandubhai Desai in the national elections of 1957. 
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Another office-holder of the TLA, Shantilal Shah, was appointed Minister 
of Labour for the state of Bombay. 

Leaders of the TLA as well as the other “strong area” unions have 
developed loyalties which value the needs of the Congress party and its 
Government above those of the workers’ needs and desires. The TLA, for 
example, has opposed increased capacity for Ahmedabad mills on the 
grounds that such increased employment for its own membership would 
undermine the employment and income potential of village workers. The 
TLA has even inhibited wage increases; however, similar to British experi- 
ences after World War Il, it has recently been forced to rescind such 
extreme manifestations of patriotism. Practices of the Indore union are 
even more illustrative of the subordination of rank and file to party and 
national interests. The leaders of the INTUC cotton textile workers, Ram- 
singh Bhai Verma, rebuked his members in December, 1955, with the state- 
ment that they “were paid more for less work in comparison with other tex- 
tile centers” and consequently did not deserve more wages.”" 

The “weak area” unions of Kanpur and Nagpur hold allegiance to the 
same hierarchy of values. Their small membership together with the struc- 
ture of the labor law applicable to these areas have combined to make the 
Nagpur and Kanpur unions dependent upon government support for their 
continued existence. The use of these INTUC unions for purposes of 
implementing government policy may be shown by the following examples. 
As described above, in the summer of 1955, the INTUC had practically no 
following in Kanpur. Despite this, the INTUC was given one of the two 
union representations on the government-constituted “Rationalisation Com- 
mittee for the Kanpur Cotton Mill Industry” in August, 1955.2? Cognizant 
of worker disapproval, the union negotiated the government-desired ration- 
alization agreement. 

Similarly, in Nagpur, the government grants unwarranted preference to 
the INTUC union in return for the unqualified support of the union 
leaders. The Madhya Pradesh labor law was amended in November, 1955, 
setting up exclusive bargaining rights for the government-certified “recog- 
nized union,” the Nagpur RMMS. When the workers began striking shortly 
afterwards in repudiation of a rationalization agreement negotiated between 
the union and the Empress Mills, the government in official press releases 





™ Hindustan Times (New Delhi), December 9, 1955, p. 14; Times of India (Bombay), 
December 10, 1955, p. 9. Verma’s leading lieutenant stated to the writer that “if it 
were in the interests of the [Congress] Party and the government, I would favor clos— 
ing all mills in Indore [rendering unemployed about 25,000 workers, at least 80 per 
cent of whom are paying members of his union]. It would be my job to educate 
them [the workers] of their broader duty to The Party, the country and their vil- 
lage brothers.” Interview, Indore, February 3, 1956. 

* Rationalization Committee (Kanpur Cotton Mill Industry), constituted by the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh by its G. O. No. 1801 (LL) XXXVI-B of Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, Labour (B) Dept. Lucknow, August 11, 1955. 
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stressed the legality of the agreement and chided the striking workers for 
obstructing government policy.2* The Commissioner of Labor proceeded to 
empower the INTUC leadership legally to negotiate the strike, the longest in 
Indian cotton textile history, while the actual leaders of the strike were 
in jail. 

However, the Kanpur and Nagpur illustrations should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the Ahmedabad and Indore variety. The “strong area” 
INTUC unions of Ahmedabad and Indore enjoy majority support and 
emotional-political commitment from their rank and file. They serve as 
powerful arms of the Congress party and the government, making govern- 
ment policy and seeking to support it. The “weak area” INTUC unions of 
Kanpur and Nagpur possess neither emotional nor political commitment 
from the workers. They implement, but do not determine government 
policy. 

The Bombay City cotton union, the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(RMMS), fits neither of the above types. Membership in the RMMS implies 
only a quite calculated and limited sense of commitment and does not 
necessarily imply loyalty to the Congress party. Even the Communists en- 
courage their adherents to join this union to enjoy the job security which 
membership therein affords. The majority of RMMS members belong simply 
because they feel the job protection, welfare and discharge benefits, and 
potential wage increments are worth the eleven cents they must pay each 
month in dues. Thus, the RMMS is forced to seek any and all short-run 
economic gains in order to maintain its pragmatic membership. 

The nature and role of the RMMS is shaped by its legal status under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act (1946). The view is frequently put forth 
by government, labor, and management officials in Bombay that the RMMS 
would even collapse without this legislation.2* The RMMS’s status of 
“approved” and “representative” union under the Bombay Act enables it to 
collect union dues on the employer’s property, hold union meetings on the 
employer’s premises, meet with the employer and discuss “the grievances of 
its members,” “inspect . . . any place where any member of the union is 
employed,” and “refer any dispute for arbitration to the Industrial 
Court.” ** However, with privilege comes obligation — in order to obtain 
these rights, the union must forego the right to strike. 

Morris emphasizes that the RMMS imposes discipline upon its rank and 
file, and subverts their spontaneous urges, particularly their proclivities 





* Times of India (Bombay), January 27—February 2, 1956. 

* The writer agrees that without the law, the union would be forced to change or would 
disintegrate. However, this should not necessarily be viewed as a criticism of the 
leadership of the RMMS. The law has forced a certain role on the union. It is 
hardly surprising to find an institution shaped by the dominant legislation under 
which it has developed. 


* Bombay Industrial Relations Act (1946), Sections 25 (a, b, and c), and 23A. 
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towards the strike response.?* He comments, “These trade-unions are evolv- 
ing to the point where they serve mainly as disciplinary agents, the wage- 
welfare function being increasingly taken over by the state.” The writer is 
in accord with Morris’ emphasis upon the disciplinary role played by “repre- 
sentative” unions under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, and agrees 
that the state is attempting to take over the trade-union’s “wage-welfare 
functions.” However, this does not mean that the “representative” trade- 
union has not resisted this imposition. In fact, the “representative” trade- 
union may seek to fulfill this function all the more through whatever chan- 
nels the state has left open. Although the state may be in the process of 
eliminating these channels, the RMMS, in the interim, is exploiting its 
powers under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act to further the wages 
and working conditions of its rank and file. 

This contrast in responsiveness of leadership to rank-and-file aspirations 
may be clarified by a comparison of TLA and RMMS reactions to technical 
change. In both Ahmedabad and Bombay, the INTUC union can improve 
wages and working conditions by agreeing to rationalization. However, the 
Ahmedabad TLA is strong enough to stand back and dispassionately view 
the effects of a technical change. Top INTUC and Congress party leaders 
are largely opposed to productivity improvements in the mill sector of the 
cotton textile industry because such improvements would undermine even 
further the labor-intensive village production of yarn and cloth. In Ah- 
medabad, the “national interest” overrides the narrow interests of the local 
cotton textile worker. The strong noneconomic attachment of the TLA 
membership enables this priority of concern. 

The Bombay RMMS, enjoying very little of such noneconomic attach- 
ment, must utilize any and every means to exact short-run economic gains. 
Nationa! interest must be delegated to a very secondary position or there 
would be no union. As a result, the RMMS is willing to consider any ration- 
alization proposal which promises a wage increase — providing only that 
the workers are protected in their re-employment possibilities. 

The extreme short-run, pragmatic approach of the RMMS is further 
illustrated in its diffident attitude toward the industry’s traditional occupa- 
tional wage differentials. Many cotton textile firms in Bombay City have 
introduced rationalization changes during the past five years with the co 
operation of the RMMS. As is universal throughout Indian cotton mills, 
the gains from technical change are shared only by the workers directly in- 
volved; the wages and working conditions of workers in other departments 
are unaffected. As a result, there are major changes in traditional wage 
differentials in practically every mill, together with a consistent dilution in 
skill content. Whereas the TLA is dedicated to the perpetuation of tradi- 





* Morris, op. cit., This is the major theme of pp. 301-8. 
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tional wage differentials, the RMMS is quite indifferent to their disruption. 
The pragmatic policy of the RMMS is clearly one of “increase any wage so 
long as no other wage is decreased.” 

The conflict between the TLA and RMMS in this area came to a head 
in a case in which the RMMS and a Bombay mill agreed to increase the 
basic wage of warpers from 56 to 156 rupees per month. The technical 
advisor to the TLA expressed to the writer the TLA opposition to such 
sweeping changes in wage differentials. He stated: 

Ve re ee a ee ene oe [the case cited 
above]. The RMMS asked for 156 eens Tee Sahin Ne gue ® 20 Deaths This is too 
much money. It knocks other wages out of line. The grinder in the card room requires 
more sill than a warper, yet the poor ‘ellow doesn’t get as much; and, if the RMMS 
demand was gotten, the grinder in the card room would be nothing compared to a 
warper. All this rationalization in ‘Bombay messes up wage differences, yet, in Bombay 
they go ahead on the principle of get as much as you can get for anybody. We just 
don’t believe in that. 

The entrenched TLA has nothing to gain by change. On the other hand, 
the frequently challenged RMMS must keep changing and keep producing 
economic gains in order to maintain its position as the “representative” 
union in Bombay cotton textiles. 

CONCLUSION 


What do Indian textile unions reveal as to the growth of a democratic 
independent trade-union movement in the developing part of the world? 
The “weak” unions lack the capacity to be independent of special govern- 
ment support. To receive this support, the Kanpur and Nagpur unions 
must serve as an instrument of government policy. In contrast, the Ahmed- 
abad and Indore textile unions are strong enough to dictate government 
policy. However, they are so strong that they also dictate to their rank and 
file instead of responding. The Bombay RMMS is forced to live actively in- 
between. It has been provided with a legal framework within which it can 
flourish and grow. Yet, potential challenges by rival unions force it to 
improve wages and working conditions in order to stay in power. 

The INTUC is a centrally controlled federation of labor. Why does it 
permit one of its major unions to be run by leaders who undermine national 
INTUC policy for that area? ** Why does it permit the RMMS to enjoy a 
degree of independence in both union policies and politics which it does not 
permit in either the “strong areas” or the “weak areas” of INTUC cotton 
textile organizations? The answer to these seeming anomalies lies in the 
fact that the INTUC wants a strong union among the Bombay cotton tex- 
tile workers. The only way that it can have such a union is to satisfy the 





* This was strikingly illustrated in the fall of 1955, when the RMMS refused to follow the 
lead of R. S. Thonsaker and Purshattum Thakkur of the Bombay State INTUC in 
criticizing the aspirations of Maharashtrians for “Samyukta Maharashtra. 
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narrow vested interests of its constituents. Thus, the RMMS not only can be 
independent of national INTUC policies, Sut it also must be, if it is to 
maintain its rank-and-file following. 

This situation in Indian textile unions is analogous to a common pheno- 
menon in American politics: an elected representative enjoys a greater 
degree of independence from his political party if he is from a closely con- 
tested district rather than a district in which the political party is either 
significantly weak or strong. In a weak district, pressures for the mainten- 
ance of party politics and internal party discipline can predominate be- 
cause the chances of winning are slight in any event. In a strong district, 
the party can insist on discipline with the threat of replacing the representa- 
tive in the next election with another candidate whose chances of victory 
will be equally certain. However, an American political party must allow 
a greater degree of tolerance and deviation in a closely contested district to 
a candidate who has built up a personal following and thereby appreciably 
enhanced the party’s opportunity for representation. The RMMS is quite 
similar to this American phenomenon: it has built a moderately strong fol- 
lowing based upon relatively consistent efforts to serve its “constituency.” 

One who is concerned with trade-union democracy might well ask 
whether the INTUC and the Congress party will permit an independent 
union to continue to exist in India. A more practical question might be: 
how much trade-union democracy does India feel it can permit, given its 
commitment to economic planning? Neither the TLA nor the RMMS ap- 
pears to qualify. What may be needed is a hybrid of the two: a union 
responsive to its rank and file but not above a national commitment: a union 
responsive to national design but not beyond reasonable rank-and-file 
aspirations. 








THE NATURE OF NATIONALISM IN 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


W. F. Gutrermwce* 


HE LEADERS of well-established nations with long traditions of 

independence are apt to assume that militant nationalism quickly 

fades away after the achievement of complete self-government by 
formerly dependent peoples. This has never been the case. For one thing, 
the resentments generated by a struggle for freedom, however peaceful, are 
not readily dispersed. For another, there is not infrequently a cultural 
mystique surrounding nationalist movements which makes them the reverse 
of self-limiting. Such a movement was that by which the Greeks, with the 
memory of classical glories, freed themselves from the authority of the 
Ottoman Empire. The legacy of their struggle was an irredentist national- 
ism of which the disagreement over the future of Cyprus has been for some 
years the most pressing manifestation. 

Where new nations for some reason, valid or otherwise, suppose their 
independence to be incomplete, their spirit is likely to remain aggressive, 
particularly if there are external forces interested in fomenting hostility. 
Such has been the case with Egypt and, with chaotic results, in Irconesia. 
Even in relatively settled areas with few problems, such as Ceylon, nation- 
alist sentiments remain strong and take the practical forms of finally ex- 
cluding British bases, of eliminating foreign nationals as far as possible from 
positions of responsibility and of agitating for the nationalization of British- 
owned tea plantations. Clearly the relations of such countries with Europe 
and America have been conditioned by the circumstances in which inde- 
pendence was achieved and especially by the nature of the movement which 
achieved it. 

Events moved so rapidly in the two or three years after the war that in- 
telligent anticipation of future diplomatic requirements was not possible. 
Now in British African territories, at any rate, political development is 
planned far enough ahead to make it possible, with the help of extensive 
experience in Asia in this field, to foresee the difficulties which may arise in 
the post-independence period. The economic progress of undeveloped terri- 
tories is a matter of concern for the entire “free” world and it is important 
to consider the acceptable means by which aid and capital investment can 
continue. This cannot be determined without an understanding of the 
sensitive points of nationalist sentiment. In the case of British West Africa, 
the matter is of some urgency: the appearance in March, 1957, of an inde- 
pendent Ghana and the publicati-n on the same day of Dr. Nkrumah’s 
own account of the process by which it came about provide the spur and 
to some extent the material for the making of a proper assessment. 


* Camberley, England. 
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The book written by the first Prime Minister of Ghana is notable more 
for the assumptions which it makes than for its analysis of the psychology 
of nationalism in this context. Nowhere — and this is not surprising — does 
he question the right of his own political group to assume power. The chief 
characteristisc of West African communities today, as ever, is that they are 
not truly homogeneous and that the rate of the development of their dif- 
ferent parts is so uneven. Literacy, for instance, is still confined to about 
one-quarter of the population of Ghana, but, even so, the educational 
facilities so far provided, originally exclusively by missionaries, have been 
sufficient to cause a revolution. This has been immense enough to justify 
the British government in handing back power to a different indigenous 
group from that from which it was taken in the first place. 

The assumption must be, then, that colonial rule tends of itself to pro- 
mote not only political evolution, but a definite social revolution with politi- 
cal consequences. This revolution has, in West Africa, led to rivalries 
which, after independence is fully achieved, are likely to be the basis of 
political parties with respectively progressive and conservative ter.dencies. 
Such a process occurs because British colonial rule affects all aspects of the 
life of a dependent community: it influences local attitudes towards social 
and economic as well as political problems. The results are that the whole 
pattern of life, except in the most remote parts of a colony, changes, new 
classes spring up and wealth and power are redistributed. It is not that the 
institutions and atmosphere of the imperial power’s own modus vivendi are 
reproduced, but that an Afro-European blend appears which is bound in 
the end to replace, for good or ill, the ancient tribal traditions. 

In these circumstances it is customary to remark that nationalism is a 
force or concept deriving in the first place from the frustrations and ambi- 
tions of only a tiny minority of the population — an educated class or intel- 
ligentsia created by British or other imperial rule. The implication is that 
they are not truly representative of the mass of the people and that perhaps 
in some way they ought to be by-passed. At one time this attitude led to 
official avoidance of contact with and recognition of the revolutionary 
nationalist leaders. That their motives in fomenting political consciousness 
are generally different from those of the uneducated majority in supporting 
them is indisputable. But before this argument can be taken further some 
understanding of the historical context of British imperial rule is essential. 

The obvious example to take at the present time is the Gold Coast, or 
Ghana, as it now is. Contact with this part of the West African coast was 
established by English seamen in Stuart or possibly Tudor times when the 
attraction was two-fold, slaves and gold. In the narrow coastal strip known 
since the later nineteenth century as Gold Coast Colony, the British mer- 
chant was a familiar and acceptable sight. It was not, however, until 1844 
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that any formal arrangement existed between a British government re- 
luctant to undertake additional tropical responsibilities and the local chiefs. 
The Bond of 1844 drawn up by George Maclean simply indicated the 
acceptance by a group of Fanti chiefs of British criminal jurisdiction and a 
willingness on their part to mold their laws and customs accordingly. Ex- 
pansion of British responsibility followed, primarily as a result of military 
action against the Ashanti confederacy in response to threats by that “em- 
pire” against the peoples of the coast. Between 1897 and 1901 European 
rivalries encouraged Britain to make treaties with the chiefs of the Northern 
territories, and later part of German Togoland became a League of Nations 
Mandate and in due course a U.N. Trust Territory administered by the 
British Colonial Government of the Gold Coast. 

Parallel developments to these took place in Nigeria: the essential fact 
to remember in each case is that 1914 is the earliest date that can be given 
for the establishment of a central government. For some years these colonies 
remained little more than geographical expressions bounded by arbitrarily 
drawn frontier lines, the products of agreements between Britain and 
France and Germany, which were largely unnoticed on the ground. In 
several cases tribal areas were traversed by the boundaries, which became 
sources of irritation. So in the superficial map-making sense Britain created 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, or as the Oba of Lagos once remarked, “God 
did not make Nigeria, the British did.” 

In spite of the savage methods of rule of certain of the royal houses only 
sixty years ago, the conditions for political advance in West Africa have 
been unusually favorable. Until World War II, the Gold Coast was fre- 
quently referred to in Colonial Office circles as “the model colony”: Ghana 
is still an example to others and there are hopes that it may be judged by 
future historians as a monument to the restraint of its national leaders, to 
the “liberalism” of the British people, and to the shrewd determination of 
its last governor. What were the conditions that made this progress pos- 
sible? 

In the first place, circumstances combined to secure the exclusion of 
white settlement. The climate, the tsetse fly and the anopheles malarial 
mosquito have sometimes been described as “the national heroes” of West 
Africa: but even they did not wholly prevent the influx of Europeans as 
permanent residents into the adjoining French territories. The British 
government of fifty years ago and its colonial counterparts should have 
some credit for their foresight: because Europeans were then forbidden to 
own land or even to lease it except temporarily for mining purposes, the 
West African colonies have been spared the problems now afflicting multi- 
racial societies elsewhere. Interregional or tribal conflicts remain, but at least 
the territories are with inconsiderable exceptions wholly African in popu- 
lation. 
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Relative racial harmony would have been of no great value without a 
stable economy, and from the agricultural point of view cocoa farming has 
done most to provide this. The chance introduction of a few plants in the 
1880’s led to the Gold Coast’s producing half the world output by 1920. 
Even today British West Africa produces around 40 per cent of the total. 
Revenues in the different territories from gold, diamonds, bauxite, colum- 
bite, and tin have all served to improve the financial standing of these coun- 
tries. But it is farming, on peasant holding rather than a plantation basis, 
not only of cocoa beans but also of palm and ground nuts, which has given 
the rural West African his self-respect and made him influential politically. 

Little political progress would, however, have been made had it not 
been for the early and relatively extensive provision of educational facilities. 
Until the last thirty years almost the whole responsibility for this lay with 
the missionaries, who ironically are now criticized as agents of imperialism 
by the very nationalist leaders they sought to educate. The objection that 
the type of education provided was unsuitable for the environment cannot 
be altogether substantiated. In the remote areas many attempts were made 
to teach skills with a local application in agriculture and handicrafts, while 
the more sophisticated town African could not be expected to treat such 
training as other than an inferior version of the white man’s education 
from which so many advantages appeared to derive. The missionary was, 
moreover, primarily interested in literacy which would enable the Bible 
td be read and he concentrated on his task. The consequent emphasis on 
a liberal arts education enabled the full revolutionary impact of the doc- 
trines of the New Testament to be felt. Though there had long been a 
“democratic” element in the government of many West African tribes, the 
concept of equality was generally new to those used to an essentially hier- 
archical society. In course of time this was bound to undermine the white 
man’s position and cause dissatisfaction with colonial rule. At the same 
time, British colvnial officials were tireless in their advocacy of the parlia- 
mentary system of government — the “gospel of elections” as it was called 
— which appeared, after all, to be a practical political application of the 
Christian view of the individual. 

These two complementary sets of ideas had their counterpart in general 
statements on British colonial policy. In the mid-nineteenth century Britain 
had been the supporter of European nationalism in, for example, Italy, and 
contemporaneously a House of Commons Committee on West Africa had 
in 1865 reported that the object of British intervention there should be “to 
transfer to them [i.e., the local people] the administration of all govern- 
ments with a view to our ultimate withdrawal from them.” This was an 
early expression, inspired at the time by a desire to economize, of the con- 
cept of trusteeship which came after many local vicissitudes to dominate 
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the practice of colonial policy in the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
The existence of this general attitude, however vague, was bound to be a 
spur to nationalism, which was in the first place little more than a natural 
response to the situation created by the imperial power. 

Until 1939 it was unquestioned British policy ultimately to transfer 
power back to those from whom it had been taken in the first place. 
Progress was made, for instance, in 1925 in the Gold Coast in imposing 
provincial councils on the basis of the tribal authorities’ local autonomy 
through the local chiefs, and the system of so-called indirect rule was the 
immediate objective. Even the first political party leader in the territory, 
Dr. J. B. Danquah, was of royal blood and generally in tune with the ideas 
of the chiefs. But, in fact, the circumstances already described had pro- 
duced a revolution which World War II exposed to the public view; educa- 
cation had become more or less indiscriminate and members of the ruling 
houses were no longer its only beneficiaries. Political consciousness had 
spread to groups who had never enjoyed power. In the towns, where the 
authority of the tribes was weak, new classes were arising. It required only 
the melting pot of a war to give the educated nucleus a mass following 
which would eventually sweep them to power. The arrival in West Africa 
of numbers of British and American technicians concerned with airfield 
and harbor construction, and military experience in India and Burma in the 
Royal West Africa Frontier Force combined to open the minds of many 
more Africans to new political ideas. 

Postwar events followed the simple pattern of such an era. Discontent 
at standards of living, some unemployment, high prices, and suspicion of 
European motives caused riots in 1948 in the city of Accra and amongst 
cocoa farmers in rural areas. The situation produced the man, Kwame 
Nkrumach, who created a new party, the Convention Peoples’ party 
(C.P.P.), out of the wreckage of Dr. Danquah’s United Gold Coast Con- 
vention (U.G.C.C.), and after a prison sentence for seditious writings he 
got to power in 1951 through an overwhelming victory in the Gold Coast’s 
first general election. 

It is not, however, the chain of events by which an eventually all- 
African government came to office which is of importance, but the nature of 
the emotions and ideas which the new party harnessed. 

Without a common culture or language — and even the four-and-a-half 
million people of Ghana, and certainly the thirty-two million of Nigeria, 
lack these — a sense of national unity, the emotion described as “national- 
ism,” is bound initially to be negative in content. Its manifestations in West 
Africa since 1945 suggest that its backbone is anti-white feeling. The ap- 
parent craving for political freedom and for the institutions of democracy 
is not the sum total of nationalism in these territories. This is only the out- 
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ward expression, encouraged by educated leaders, of deeper seated needs 
more widely understood by the mass of the population. 

Superficially, as far as the newly-evolved intelligentsia, such as has ap- 
peared in West Africa under British rule, is concerned, national movements 
are ideological, or, perhaps more accurately, psychological, in origin. They 
involve a general desire for recognition as a mature community however 
far they may be from it by any absolute standard. The few at the center 
feel a desire for power. They react strongly against traditional authority in 
the form of tribal chiefs, because these chiefs are conservative, are an obstacle 
to political ambitions and, through indirect rule, have become more or less 
identified with British administration. For the new political leaders parlia- 
mentary institutions are more than a symbol of maturity and emancipation: 
they are almost an end in themselves. But for their less advanced followers 
“freedom” and all political catchwords which go with it are no more than 
slogans. 

The two main causes of the Gold Coast riots in 1948, which provided 
the spur to the creation of the Convention Peoples’ party, were the cutting- 
out of diseased cocoa trees and what appeared to be the excessive prices 
charged for goods imported through European agencies. These were matters 
which touched the pockets of rural and urban Africans respectively. For 
the rank and file supporters of C.P.P. the possibility of a better life, of an- 
other step away from the brink of poverty, and envious glances at the stand- 
ard of living conspicuously enjoyed by all Europeans within their knowl- 
edge were, and are, the important factors. 

As in almost every other situation where peoples of different color and 
race are involved, prejudice, leading to false assessments of the other group’s 
intentions, was rampant. The device for mutual assistance between mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth known as “The Sterling Area Dollar Pool” was, 
and is, regarded in uninformed circles simply as a means for Britain and her 
closest supporters to milk West Africa of the hard-earned profits from 
cocoa and palm oil sales in the American Continent. Alleged experience of 
the color bar in Britain led to an impression that educational facilities at uni- 
versities there were not open equally to white and colored men, and that, 
therefore, the declared intention of promoting self-government for the 
colonies was a smoke screen intended to conceal the retention of imperial 
rule. British administrators were accused, especially by the Nigerians of the 
Western and Eastern regions, of encouraging disquiet in the more backward 
North in order “to divide and rule.” 

There has been no element contributing to the drive for national 
emergence in West Africa which is not basically an anti-white emotion, and 
it is for that reason that the moment of the attainment of self-government is 
critical. Positive policies concerned with mass education, irrigation schemes, 
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and hydroelectric plants are slow of realization and to the accompaniment 
of criticisms of the day-to-day administration tribal loyalties have reasserted 
themselves to some extent even in Ghana. In Nigeria, the concept of Niger- 
ian nationhood is still alien except as a means of securing “freedom from 
colonial rule”: Ibo and Yoruba in the Eastern and Western regions have 
as much pride and tribal loyalty as the families of the Fulani emirs in the 
North. 

Apart from some reaction by intellectuals against a deterioration in 
standards of public administration, there is in this apparent dissolution of 
the dream of national unity an element of conservatism —a last stand by 
the traditional authorities against the flood tide of democracy. This has 
certainly been the case in the Ashanti territory of Ghana, where a new 
party called the “National Liberation Movement” arose in 1954. The 
extent to which this opposition party has also become a rallying point for 
disgruntled C.P.P. supporters is hard to estimate, but it is certain that it 
includes substantial numbers of Ashanti cocoa farmers, disappointed with 
the fixed price paid by the Cocoa Purchasing Commission and distrustful of 
the attitude of the government towards the large surplus thus accumulated. 

Mistrust of the C.P.P. leaders, however, goes far deeper than the sus- 
Picion of financial sharp-practice. Nana Sir William Ofori Atta is reported 
by Mr. David Apter, the American student of West African affairs, as hav- 
ing said on one occasion that “the claim of a handful of educated lawyers 
and doctors to represent the people instead of their chiefs was a base at- 
tempt to denationalize the institutions of the country.” This remark raises 
a fundamental question about West African nationalism and its leaders 
which Mr. Apter has expressed as follows: “Are the things which he [the 
African political leader] does predominantly imitative or based on under- 
standing?” In other words, does Dr. Nkrumah in Ghana, Dr. Azikiwe in 
Eastern Nigeria or Mr. Awolowo in Western Nigeria really want to estab- 
lish a Western nation-state with democratic institutions, or do they merely 
see these as shibboleths, as means to their own specifically African ends? In 
the first place we can do no better than quote Dr. Danquah, the first Gold 
Coast political leader, in a pamphlet which he wrote in 1943 entitled “Self 
Help and Expansion.” 

We cry for a better system of education . . . we wish to be powerful. We wish that we 
could have the power to travel where we like . . . to eat what we like, to obtain the 
music we like, the kind of bedstead we like to sleep in, the room, the house, the locality 
or street, the town, the bicycle, the sewing machine, the car, the clothes, the wife — 


educated and trained — the children, the companions . . . and above all the kind of work 


5 a most like to have or do. Liberty is the power to command the thing you like 
to have. 


But today this is not all, for there is clearly a suspicion that the political 
leadership which seeks to secure this desirable Western standard of sub- 
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sistence is surrounding itself with a mystique of power, akin to the tradi- 
tional aura surrounding the status of paramount chief. 

There is some evidence that, whether the attitude has been deliberately 
fostered or not, the C.P.P. is regarded by its more humble followers as a 
kind of super-tribe cutting across the traditional loyalties. It has become a 
refuge for the detribalized, psychologically insecure African of the towns 
along the coast. Dr. Nkrumah is “the leader,” life chairman of theC.P.P.: 
his portrait appears on the new postage stamps and a £200,000 statue has 
been erected commemorating him as the liberator of Ghana. The name 
Ghana, originally suggested by Dr. Danquah, is in itself an attempt to fall 
back on the alleged glories of the past and to demonstrate that Africa is not 
so backward as to be without a medieval history. The British in Eastern 
Nigeria, for instance, sought to create new native authorities or “warrant 
chiefs” — to “make, as it were, a crown or a king at the top and then try to 
find something underneath on which it might perhaps appropriately be 
placed” (Sir Donald Cameron), but they were nowhere so successful in 
creating new loyalties as Dr. Nkrumah has been with the a! of an extra- 
ordinarily efficient modern party machine. The old leaders resent the suc- 
cess of this “upstart,” particularly as he is by origin a Nzima—from a 
people whose name was until recently used in some parts of Ashanti as a 
term of contempt. They fear their displacement and not only the transfer 
of all power to the middle classes, but the establishment of a dictatorship. 

With the gradual passing of the British colonial servant from these 
territories over a period of years, it may be found that his administrative 
traditions have taken root in native soil, and the African leaders will have 
an opportunity of assessing their merits free from racial prejudice. The 
struggle for power within Ghana and Nigeria is likely to go on, and it is 
to be hoped that its basis will soon become a division of opinion on policy 
rather than a question of degrees of nationalism. 

Nothing has been said about the role of communist agitators in foment- 
ing West African nationalism, and there is little enough to say. Nigerian 
students have been through the Iron Curtain, Dr. Nkrumah describes him- 
self openly as a “Marxian Socialist,” but there is generally little appeal for 
the African in the creed — except occasionally its alleged freedom from 
racial prejudice — and no inclination to substitute for one form of irnperial 
domination yet another. Known Communists have been expelled from the 
C.P.P. and cannot be regarded as a serious threat. It is, however, in the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the future that the real danger lies, and much depends 
on the sort of aid and investment that are forthcoming from America and 
Britain. In the case of a serious financial breakdown nationalist pride might 
be too sensitive to allow succour to be sought from these sources. The 
initiative will most likely have to come tactfully from outside in inter- 
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national guise and with no hint of humiliation to the recipients. Dr. Nkru- 
mah’s declarations on his country’s foreign policy speak of a specifically 
African approach to international problems and, even if he does not suc- 
ceed in creating a West African Federation from the existing British and 
French territories, he may well emerge as the leader of opinion in a new un- 
committed bloc. On this, the Conference at Accra in April of Independent 
African States provided some interesting evidence. It is this prospect which 
makes an understanding of his and his neighbors’ brand of nationalism a task 
of much more than academic importance. 
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a Spanish expedition overwhelmed about two thousand natives 
and set fire to the village.’ It is now one of the world’s great cities 
numbering over one and one-quarter million people. By any accepted 
standard, whether it be population, economic significance, cultural develop- 
ment, or political importance, Manila occupies a position of eminence.* 
Governing any city of more than a million people is a vast enterprise. 
Governing Manila is especially difficult not alone by virtue of its size, but 
because of the unusual control patterns which have evolved over a period 
of almost four centuries. To classify Manila’s government is not easy. 
Superficially, it has the mayor—council form. But this classification ignores 
the role of the Philippine Republic. The government of Manila can be 
understood only in light of the city’s historical development. 


Me HAS COME a long way since the fatal day in 1570 when 


Unper SpantsH Rute® 


Following the initial conquest of the village in 1570, the Spanish in- 
vaders departed. But one year later they returned, this time to stay. Miguel 
Lopez de Legaspi, the newly appointed governor and captain general of the 
Islands, established his residence in Manila and conferred the title of “city” 
on the settlement.‘ A formal municipal organization staffed by the con- 
querors was substituted for the rule of village chiefs. 

To express their irritation at the second coming of the Spanish, the vil- 
lagers set fire to their own homes — rebuilt since the initial encounter. How- 
ever, they quickly and rather complacently accepted the new order. Dis- 
sident groups in nearby communities who dared to challenge Spanish 
authority were severely punished. The natives learned that a policy of 
obedience and co-operation was essential for survival. The success of this 
policy was demonstrated three years later when Philip II bestowed upon 
Manila the accolade “Distinguished and Ever Loyal City.” * 


* During the summer of 1955, at the invitation of the Institutes of Public Administration, 
Universit, of Michigan and University of the Philippines, the author served on the 
staff of the Institute in Manila. 

*Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Roberston, The Philippine Islands 1493-1803 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark, 1903) III, 149-151. 

*For a statement of the standards which determine greatness, see William A. Robson, 
Great Cities of the World (New York: Macmillan, 1955), pp. 25-27. 

* Miss Natalia R. Gamit, Research Assistant, Institute of Public Administration, University 
of ot an, aided in the collection of materials relating to early developments 
mn lia. 

* Blair and Roberston, op. cit, p. 173. 

* Ibid., pp. 250-51. 
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The arrival of the Spanish signaled the end of local self-government. 
Primitive though the rule of the native chiefs may have been, there was 
henceforth little opportunity for the development of local institutions. A 
foreign system of government was substituted, one which provided for highly 
centralized controls. For over three hundred years governmental decisions 
were to be made for the Filipinos by Spanish officials. 

The government of the city was in no sense representative of the natives. 
Officeholders — all of Spanish origin — were directly responsible to the 
governor and captain general. From time to time changes were made in 
the number of officials and in their responsibilities. However, basically, 
except for a two year period during the Seven Years’ War — 1762-64 — 
when Manila was occupied by the British, the administrative machinery 
established and operated by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century re- 
mained in effect until Spanish control was ended in 1898. 

The desire for a greater degree of local autonomy was expressed in the 
Malolos constitution drafted by the followers of Emilio Aguinaldo in Janu- 
ary, 1899. The constitution — which never became operative owing to the 
occupation of the Islands by the Americans — called for “the most ample 

. administrative autonomy,” and for the principle of popular and direct 
elections in connection with the organization of the provinces and towns. 
The local autonomy to be achieved, nevertheless, was to be limited in 
degree. The constitution provided for the “intervention” of the central 
government “in order to prevent the provincial and municipal corporations 
from exceeding their powers, to the prejudice of general and individual in- 
terests.”* Intervention meant inspection, regulation, and control of local 
functions by the central government. The doctrine was described later by 
the Philippine Commission as follows: 

The idea of “intervention” which is foreign to American practice, is fundamental to 
the whole political life and thought of the Filipinos. Acquired from long experience with 
Spanish of government, the idea has taken such a firm hold of the mind of the 
Filipinos that they find government of any kind inconceivable without it." 

The Filipinos were given little opportunity to exercise any large measure of 
home rule, even of the limited variety which they sought. By the terms of 
the capitula.ion, the City of Manila, “its inhabitants, its churches and reli- 
gious worship, its educational establishments, and its private property of all 
descriptions” was “placed under the special safeguard of the faith and 
honor of the American army.” * Military government was established and a 
provost marshal general was appointed for Manila and its suburbs. The 





* Articles 57 and 82, “Political Constitution,” U.S. Report of the Philippsne Commission to 
the President (Washington, 1900), L. 

"Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

* Annual Reports of the War Department for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, ig a Paper 
of the Lieutenant General Commanding the Army, in Five Parts, Part 5, p. 
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Spanish mayor was suspended, and only those officials concerned with the 
water supply, fire, and sanitation were retained. 


Tue Unrrep States Takes ConTROL 


For three years the city was under military rule. One of the last official 
acts of the provost marshal general was to present the incoming Philippine 
Commission with the draft of a charter for the city. The document had 
been drawn after consultation with Judge William Howard Taft, who was 
to become the first president of the Commission, and in line with President 
McKinley’s instructions that in the establishment of municipal governments, 
the Filipinos were to “manage their own local affairs to the fullest extent 
of which they are capable and subject to the least degree of supervision and 
control . . . consistent with the maintenance of law, order, and loyalty.” * 

The charter adopted by the Commission followed closely that proposed 
by the provost marshal general. The Commission accepted the recom- 
mendation for an appointive governing body of three members and for a 
native advisory board representative of the districts into which the city was 
divided. The Commission approved also the plan for a 30 per cent contri- 
bution of city expenses®® by the insular government. All appropriations for 
the city were to be made by the Commission. 

The new charter gave much greater recognition than the draft of the 
provost marshal general to the Spanish practice of requiring city officials to 
perform functions for the insular government. The decision to avoid a sharp 
break with the past made difficult subsequent efforts to establish Manila as 
an autonomous governmental entity. City functions in many areas became 
inextricably linked with those of the central government. For example, the 
insular treasurer was required to keep the city’s revenues; the insular pur- 
chasing agent acted also for Manila; and the warden of Bilibid Prison was 
directed to receive city prisoners. 

But it was not alone the charter provisions which made the insular 
government responsible for many functions of the city government. The 
Commission’s not unnatural desire to exercise close supervision over the 
largest center of population resulted in the passage of a number of acts 
transferring to the central government functions which had been entrusted 
by the charter to the city government. The charter directed the City As- 
sessor and Collector to collect all revenues including taxes, license fees, and 
fines. Indeed he was directed to collect internal revenue in all of the 
islands not having organized governments. Each day he was required to 


* Ibid., p. 128. 


red lei aid was gradually withdrawn and the city was required to become self-support- 
ing. Complete fiscal autonomy was not achieved until 1923. Annual — of the 
tan. Philippine Islands, 1923. H. Doc. No. 485, 68th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
p. 17 ( 
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deposit the monies received in the Philippine treasury. But it was only a 
short time until the Commission transferred his office to the national 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The City Assessor and Collector became the 
’ Division of Assessments and Collections of the City of Manila. The act 
required the city to reimburse the insular government for the armual operat- 
ing cost of the new division.'* Within a year the members of the muni- 
cipal board were bemoaning this “most unnatural and ill-advised scheme.” 
They declared that the transfer had saved no money and had not improved 
the efficiency of revenue collections. Most of all they regretted the loss of 
prestige; “the city has been deprived of one of its principal attributes, that 
of immediately directing the collection of its own revenues.” ** 

The Commission gave the municipal board little opportunity to control 
municipal affairs. For example, the appointment of the principal law en- 
forcement officials was quickly taken out of the hands of the board and 
placed in the hands of the civil Governor.™* By legislative act, the Com- 
mission determined the number of city employees and their salaries. Thus, 
by means of the charter and subsequent acts, the central government as- 
sumed a greater and greater degree of control. The city had less and less 
authority over its own destiny. 

The Commission’s efforts to centralize controls over the city adminis- 
tration were accompanied, somewhat paradoxically, by steps to increase 
Filipino representation on the governing body. In 1903 the president of the 
advisory board was given an ex-officio status on the municipal board, as was 
the city engineer.** However, the advisory board was abolished in 1908. It 
was declared to bear the same relationship to the municipal board “as a 5th 
wheel does to a coach.” ** Instead, two members of a five-member muni- 
cipal board were to be elected. This move was branded by some as a “sur- 
render of the city to demagogues, political agitators, and exploiters.” ** 

A step of considerable importance was taken in 1917 when the office of 
the mayor was recognized by law, and the municipal board was enlarged to 
ten and made completely elective." The revision of the charter was a 
natural consequence of the efforts of President Wilson to increase the 
responsibility of the Filipinos and to decrease American control. Under the 
Jones law, passed a year earlier, the Commission had been replaced by a 


™* Public Act No. 1407, October 26, 1905. 

anal Annual Report of the Philippine Commission 1906, Part 3 (Washington, 1907), 
p. 148. 

* Public Act. No. 267, October 17, 1901. 

* Public Act No. 936, October 9, 1903. 

* U.S. War Department Annual Reports, 1908, VII Part I, p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 104. 

* Previously, the president of the municipal board was given the title of mayor. For the 


"ie of the 1917 revision, see Chapter 60 of Public Act No. 2711, March 10, 
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legislative upper house, the Philippine Senate. The United States retained 
control of the Islands through the American Governor-General. It was he 
who was now to appoint, with the consent of the Philippine Senate, the 
mayor of Manila for a term of three years. A host of insular agencies 
continued to perform municipal functions for the city. 

When the day came, in 1934, for the Filipinos to write their own consti- 
tution, a special committee was set up relating to provincial and municipal 
government. The committee tried realistically to assess the status of all 
municipalities in the light of President McKinley's directive of 1898. In ap- 
praising the progress which had been made, the committee declared forth- 
rightly: “in all honesty we have to confess that we have departed very far 
from this standard of local autonomy set forth at the very inception of 
American rule in the islands. It is most strange that with the increase of 
the participation of the Filipinos in the management of our central govern- 
ment, there has been a noticeable decrease of independence granted to our 
local governments.” ** 

The committee was all for extending an increased measure of home 
rule to municipalities. Had the provisions of the report been adopted, muni- 
cipalities would have been empowered to elect their own officers and to 
develop in large measure their own sources of revenue. Municipal con- 
sent would have been required in the designation by the central govern- 
ment of appointive officers — a provision, incidentally, which indicates that 
there was no real intention of disturbing the ancient pattern of central 
responsibility for the performance of many local functions. 

The convention adopted none of the recommendations of its committee. 
Instead, the only constitutional language relating specifically to the pro- 
vinces and municipal governmens was a broad authorization to the Presi- 
dent to “exercise general supervision over all local governments as may be 
provided by law.” ™ 

_ During the transition period of the Commonwealth, President Quezon 
interpreted the phrase “general supervision” to mean close and detailed 
control. His action was in marked contrast to that of the American govern- 
ors-general who, during the period since 1917, had played a diminishing 
role in the conduct of city affairs. President Quezon is said to have directed 
that not a single policeman in Manila be hired without his approval.” Nor 
was the first President inclined to relax national departmental supervision. 
Thus, so far as the government of Manila was concerned, the adoption of a 





™ Proceedings of the cud tan tae wention, Manila, Philippines, 1934-35. 
Committee and Seteaoat Chonan evened September 25, 1934, p. 
6400. In 1955, oS. the Proceedings were on microfilm by the Institute of Public 


Administration, University of the ilippines. 
* Art. VII, Section 10, Constitution of the Republic of the Philippines. 


* Joseph R. Hayden, The peewetens, A Study in National Development (New York: 
Macmillan, 1942), p. 
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new constitution meant the substitution of a Filipino President for an 
American Governor-General and the exercise by the President of an in- 
creased measure of authority in the performance of city functions. 

In World War II, every vestige of local self-rule in Manila was abolished. 
During the three-year occupation of the Philippines by the Japanese, the 
municipalities on the outskirts of the capital were merged with Manila to 
form the City of Greater Manila. At the conclusion of the war, and follow- 
ing the achievement of national independence in 1946, the Philippine Con- 
gress adopted a revised charter for the City of Manila. For the first time 
since the Spanish conquest of 15/0, the inhabitants were free to select their 
own chief. At long last the office of mayor was made an elective position. 
Though important, this revision presaged no major revolution in the con- 
duct of affairs; central controls were only slightly relaxed. 


PrEsENT GoVERNMENT 


Manila’s governing body consists of an elective mayor and vice-mayor, 
and an elective municipal board of twelve members.** An amendment in 
1955 made the vice-mayor the presiding officer of the municipal board, 
replacing a board-elected president.2* Three members are elected from 
each of the four representative districts.2* Each district, incidentally, is 
entitled to one seat in the House of Representatives, a provision which re- 
sults in the underrepresentation of Manila in the National Congress. 

The Charter is almost unbelievably contradictory with respect to the 
powers of the mayor. One section declares the mayor to be the chief 
executive officer with “immediate control over the . . . different depart- 
ments.” His control, however, is subject to the supervision of the Presi- 
dent.** In another section of the charter, the ma ~- is given “direct super- 
vision and control” over eight named departments “any existing law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” ** But the Congress may alter this provision at 
any time. One department, the Office of the City Fiscal (the legal office), 
was removed from the mayor’s jurisdiction by an amendment to the charter 
in 1954.%* 





™In 1956 the number was enlarged from twelve to twenty, the additional board members 
to obtain office initially by presidential appointment. However, President Magsaysay, 
apparently not overwhelmed by the necessity for the change, made no appointments. 
Nor has his successor, President Garcia, done so 

* Republic Act No. 1219, May 10, 1955. 

* Party candidates for mayor and council are nominated by means of conventions. Cam- 
paigns are modeled after American practice. For a short note on the party structure 
in Manila see the Philippine Journal of Public Administration, I (April, 1957), 203. 

™* Revised Charter of the City of Manila, Republic Act No. 409, sec. 9. Formerly the local 

government supervisory function was exercised by the Department of the Interior. 

In fn 1950 the Department was abolished. 

* Ibid., sec. 20. 


* Republic Act No. 1201, September 2, 1954. 
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These seemingly broad grants of power to the mayor are weakened also 
by a charter provision granting the President authority to appoint practically 
all department heads and their assistants. With the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments of Congress, the President names the heads and 
principal assistants of che departments of Engineering and Public Works, 
Fire, Police, Finance, Assessment, Health, Public Services, and the Office of 
the City Fiscal. The chief of detectives is a presidential appointee as well as 
the legal assistants in the Office of the City Fiscal, the judges and clerk of 
the Municipal Court, and the Board of Tax Appeals. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the secretary to the mayor, who is appointed by the mayor (the 
Position of secretary has departmental status and is roughly analagous to that 
of a combined municipal clerk and general administrative officer) all of the 
mayor’s functional heads owe their appointments to the President of the 
Republic. 

The present governmental structure consists of three distinct categories 
of departments. The first category consists of national agencies performing 
municipal services through what are in effect simply field offices located in 
the city. For example the City Auditor reports to the General Auditing 
Office. The City Superintendent of Schools is a division head in the na- 
tional Bureau of Public Schools, an office which exercises virtually plenary 
powers over public education. The Office of the City Fiscal and the Muni- 
cipal Court are agencies of the Department of Justice. The designation of a 
judge to try traffic cases exclusively or to hold night sessions is the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Justice. These field offices of the national govern- 
ment are considered to be departments of the City of Manila. They are 
housed by the city and the salaries of thei: personnel are paid by the city. 
However, they are relatively free of local administrative controls. 

The second category of departments consists of those agencies genuinely 
emanating from the executive branch of the city government but which, 
nevertheless, are tied closely to comparable national offices. These include 
the Departments of Health, Engineering and Public Works, and Finance. 
The Department of Finance acts not alone for the city but serves also as a 
major collection agency for the national government. Supervision of this 
second category of departments is shared by the corresponding national 
agency in accordance with national laws and regulations. 

The third category consists of those departments which are primarily 
under the jurisdiction of the city. The Departments of Fire, Police, and 
Public Services (refuse and waste disposal, cleaning and maintenance of 
public markets), and the City Libraries are the principal agencies con- 
cerned. Appointments to civil service positions, as wil] be noted later, are 
subject to national approval. Moreover, the mayor’s control of law enforce- 
ment is greatly restricted by a national law preventing the dismissal of 
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erring members of the police force without the approval of the municipal 
board. In spite of these restrictions — and there are others, such as the 
requirement that the municipal budget have national approval — the 
agencies in this third category are relatively free of national control. 

The weaknesses inherent in the administrative structure may in part be 
corrected by a determined chief executive. Shortly after the present incum- 
bent, Mayor Arsenio H. Lacson, had taken office in 1952, he was irked 
by the refusal of the police chief to follow instructions. When questioned, 
the chief replied that he was a presidential appointee and was not required 
to take orders frorn the mayor. Taking the chief into an inner office, Mayor 
Lacson said, “Listen to me. Either you obey my orders in accordance with 
the charter of Manila or I'll march you in chains down Taft Avenue past 
the City Hall. Which will it be, yes or no. I'll give you thirty seconds to 
answer.” The quick and contrite “yes, sir” of the chief ended an unpleasant 
incident, one, however, which taught the Mayor the importance of ade- 
quate charter authority.” 

Not every effort to effect the “direct supervision and control” granted 
by the charter has met with such unqualified success. For example, efforts 
of the mayor to assert a measure of authority over the hiring of public 
school teachers resulted in an abrupt rebuff. Annoyed by the number of 
non-civil service eligibles who were teaching in the public schools, Mayor 
Lacson issued an administrative order requiring all those not on a civil serv- 
ice eligibility list to take special qualifying examinations. The Secretary of 
Education quickly appealed for a ruling by the Department of Justice. The 
Department held that the city had no administrative jurisdiction over 
teachers and other school employees. The power of passing upon a teacher’s 
qualifications and fitness was declared to reside in the national Bureau of 
Public Schools.?* 

The authority of the President and of the national agencies in the ap- 
pointment of personnel is not limited to the top departmental positions. 
Appointments to all civil service positions in the city are subject to approval 
in at least two, often three, and sometimes four national offices. The na- 
tional Civil Service Commission reviews proposed appointments to all classi- 
fied positions as does the national department concerned. For the more 
responsible positions, a third national office — the Budget Commission — 
must grant approval. Finally, following civil service, departmental, and 
budget approvals, appointments proceed or are “coursed,” in Filipino 
governmental terminology, to Malacanang, the Office of the President.”® 
* Interview with Mayor Lacson. 

* Department of Justice Opinion No. 87, Series of 1954. 
* Not all appointments require departmental approval owing to the absence of a com- 
parable agency at the national level. Appointments of firernen and policemen, for 


example, have one less clearance than appointments to the engineering or health 
departments. 
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The appointment process illustrates the complexity of the administra- 
tive system. In effect it is a dual system. Actions in many departments at 
the municipal level must have the detailed approval of a national agency. 
Patience and persistence are required to obtain results. The obstacle course 
facing an individual seeking a position in the city government is almost un- 
believably difficult. The custom has developed of the interested party hand- 
carrying his appointment papers in order to assure that the paper will be 
acted upon and that it will not be lost. This practice, in turn, seems con- 
stantly to interrupt and to harass the work of the most responsible officials.” 

Nor does the attitude of the municipal board make the administrative 
process any easier. Over the years the board and the mayor have been at 
odds, particularly with respect to appointments and to budget items. Dur- 
ing the period of American domination, friction between the two branches 
seemed to be easily explainable. A mayor appointed by an alien governor— 
general could not be expected to work smoothly with an elective body. But 
the relationship did not materially improve during the period of the Com- 
monwealth. Differences were explained on the ground that the appointive 
mayor and the elected council were frequently representing opposing poli- 
tical parties. More recently the two branches have been dominated by one 
party, the Nacionalista. However, party unity has not eliminated friction. 

Discord between the two branches is tempered somewhat by a mutual 
recognition that the city’s business must go on. Unhappily, for the mayor, 
board members are in a position to harass the executive departments in a 
multitude of ways. One of the most common forms of duress — not un- 
familiar to American legislative bodies — is to stall on approving appoint- 
ments. Even though the board is not formally opposed to a proposed ap- 
pointee, the signatures of individual members of the committee on ap- 
pointments may be hard to obtain. The procedure of hand-carrying appoint- 
ment papers has its limitations. The board member may not be in his office, 
or he may not be in a mood to approve. He may desire to take the papers 
home for study. In countless ways short of halting the public business com- 
pletely, the board members let the chief executive know that his appoint- 
ments and his projects for the city are not the only ones to be taken into 
account. 

The municipal board is in no sense independent f presidential au- 
thority. The President may make temporary appointments to the board 
pending the return of sick or absent members. If a proposed ordinance is 
vetoed a second time by the mayor, the charter requires that it be for- 
warded to the President for his approval or disapproval. Ordinances tax- 
™ For a discerning account of the pattern of Philippine administrative behavior, see Ferrel 


Heady, “The Philippine Administrative System—A Fusion of East and West,” 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, | (January, 1957), 27-45. 
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ing or regulating businesses, trades, or occupations require presidential 
sanction. 

The charter gives the President and the executive agencies of the na- 
tional government an important role in actual operations. The President 
must give his permission before the city engineer may proceed with public 
works expenditures involving more than 3,000 pesos ($1,500). A resolution 
of the municipal board to extend the time for the collection of real estate 
taxes, or establishing penalties for nonpayment, must receive presidentiai 
approval. Indeed, the President may take these actions on his own au- 
thority. The President may direct the municipal board to levy special assess- 
ments in order to improve or construct national roads, and he may detei- 
mine the percentage of the cost to be met by a special assessment. 

In brief, executive authority and operating responsibility are shared 
among the mayor, the president, the municipal board, the Congress, and 
administrative agencies both of the city and of the national government. 
Though cumbersome and often frustrating to those responsible for adminis- 
trative operations, the system has, nevertheless, achieved some remarkable 
successes. The extensive program in public health furnishes a noteworthy 
example. 

The necessity for improving public health standards was immediately 
recognized by the American occupation authorities at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Lack of confidence in the municipal officials resulted in the trans- 
ference of the health function to the insular government. Not until 1940 
was the city authorized to provide health services for its own people, and 
then only under the over-all supervision of the national Bureau of Health. 

The accomplishments of the city healthwise since 1940 have been most 
creditable. For example, according to city health statistics, the infant death 
rate dropped from 142.6 per thousand births in 1940 to 58.7 in 1954." By 
contrast, the rate in the United States decreased during the same period 
from 47.0 to 26.6.** Maternal deaths from childbirth decreased from 2.57 
per thousand births in 1940 to 0.88 in 1954.** For the comparable years 
in the United States the rates were 3.76 and 0.52.% From four “Puericul- 
ture” centers in 1940, designed to provide maternal and child care, there 
were thirty-five general health centers in 1955, many in quarters which 
were attractive, spacious, well-equipped, and competently staffed. The serv- 
ices provided were extensive in scope and included health examinations for 
mothers and babies, a twenty-four-hour domiciliary obstetrical service, a 
premature infant program, and day nurseries. Limited general clinical serv- 





™ Mariano C. Icasiano, “Fifteen Ye-:s of Service,” 15th Anniversary Souvenir Book (Ma- 
nila: Manila Health Department, 1955), p. 21. 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States 1956, p. 71. 
* Icasiano, loc. cit. 
™ Abstract, op. cit., p. 66. 
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ices were provided for the poor. The department establishes standards for 
restaurants and other public eating places, trains and examines food hand- 
lers, inspects public markets, trains public health nurses, operates a labora- 
tory, and conducts clinics for city employees. In the field of vital statistics, 
the department claims that it has more complete records than any muni- 
cipality in the Philippines. 

The success of the health program has been achieved in spite of the diffi- 
culties inherent in the division of authority between the national and muni- 
pal agencies. Two compelling reasons lie behind this record of accomplish- 
ment. The first is the unity of interest of the functional specialists; their de- 
sire to get a job done has enabled them to overcome the delays and frus- 
trations of a dual administrative system. Then too, the concern of both 
local and national officials to establish Manila’s reputation as a healthy city 
has operated to minimize administrative barriers. 

In health — and in other areas as well — the performance of the city 
government merits public confidence. However, a recital of accomplish- 
ments is less revealing than a listing of the problems awaiting solution. 


Mayor Prosiems 


Manila has many serious problems. Some are chiefly of national origin 
and are beyond the competence of the city to solve. For example, 
unemployment — high throughout the Philippines— is concentrated in 
Manila. Estimates of the number of unemployed nationally range as high 
as 25 per cent of the working force.** This is due in part to the fact that the 
Philippine economy is primarily agricultural, and industry has been slow to 
develop. Moreover, large numbers of Filipinos have left their homes in the 
provinces to find work or to seek a more interesting life in the urban centers 
and particularly in the nation’s principal city. Orher natives have moved to 
the cities in a search for personal safety, to escape the dangers of dissident 
activity. A solution to the problem of unemployment is further industrial 
development. But national, rather than local, action is required. 

The lack of sufficient operating funds poses one of the city’s gravest 
problems. The charter ana national revenue laws combine to deprive 
Manila of adequate sources of revenue. Taxes on real estate, and an array 
of license, amusement, and merchandise levies constitute the largest por- 
tion of municipal receipts. The charter limits the real estate tax to one and 
one-half per cent of assessed values. The real estate tax, incidentally, was 
an innovation of the American occupation authorities in 1901. The rate 
was set to conform with American municipal practice at that time. Un- 
happily for the present city government, the rate has not been altered. 





“Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Investment in the 
Philippines, Conditions and Outlook for United States Investors (Washington, 1955), 
p. 51. 
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Moreover, assessed values often bear little relationship to present-day 
market values. A limited survey in 1953 indicated that the ratio of assessed 
value was 51.6 per cent.** Thus, even within the charter limitation, the 
city has not realized the full potential of the property tax. The lack of 
modern assessment procedures, such as an accurate inventory of all com- 
mercial and residential properties, results in some properties escaping taxa- 
tion altogether. 

The national tax structure adds to the city’s fiscal problems. A major 
complaint concerns the pre-emption by the national government of the 
principal tax sources. The Manila treasurer collects, in his capacity as a 
deputy of the national Collector of Interior Revenue, a large percentage of 
the total national internal revenue taxes. Under an allotment system — 
based on population — a small fraction of the amount collected is returned 
to the city. For example, in the fiscal year 1953, of the 117 million pesos 
received by the national government from income tax revenues, 99 million 
or 84.4 per cent were collected in Mariila. However, the city received in 
allotments only 271,000 pesos or 0.23 per cent. General internal revenue 
collections amounted to 251 million of which 213 million or 84.9 per cent 
were collected in Manila. Of this sum, the city received 1.25 per cent.*” 

The large amounts collected in Manila in relation to total collections are 
due to the pre-eminence of the city as the commercial center of the Philip- 
pines. There may be little relevance co arguments that since Manila col- 
lects a large percentage of the total, it should receive a large percentage 
allotment. However, in view of the national government’s pre-emption of 
the major sources of revenue, there would seem to be a great deal of merit 
to the claim that the percentage allotted to the municipalities should be 
increased. Unhappily, a major stumbling block to the accomplishment of 
this objective is the desperate need for funds of the central government 
itself. 

National controls over city finances are — in the eyes of the city officials 
~— excessive. New taxes cannot be levied nor existing rates altered without 
the consent of the national government. The issuance of bonds depends 
also upon national approval. Manila’s credit, incidentally, has improved 
steadily during recent years. Local initiative, rather than national control, 
has been responsible. For example, the tax delinquency rate, a perennial! 





* Melville A. Monk and O. J. McDiarmid, “Taxation of Real Property in the Philippines” 
(Manila: FOA Technical Assistance, 1953, mimeographed), p. 25. In an editorial 
urging a “general reassessment of real estate values as a means of providing funds to 

en local autonomy,” the Manila Times pointed out that a property assessed 
for 14,990 pesos had been scld for 90,000, an assessment ratio of one~sixth of market 
value. November 1, 1956, p. 4. 


Me ic Sub-committee on Tax Study, City of Manila, 1954” (typed), pp. 93-98, 
1 ‘ 
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problem in the Philippines, has been lowered substantially in Manila as the 
consequence of vigorous enforcement measures. 

The present administration has recognized, however, that a vigorous en- 
forcement of existing revenue laws is but one facet of the fiscal problem. 
The budget process merits equal attention. Modern procedures in budget 
preparation have been notably lacking. In the words of the Mayor, no 
“system has yet been devised to insure adequately that proposed expendi- 
tures for major items or projects are being made with full consideration of 
general and particular needs of the city services as a whole.” ** The im- 
provement of the budget process is within the power of the city to accom- 
plish. Progress in this area will come in time, for the hard-working and 
public-spirited staff in the mayor’s office is striving hard to introduce 
modern management techniques. 

An intensive management improvement program has been in operation 
for some years. The program has included a well-conducted series of in- 
service training courses, close liaison with the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of the Philippines, and the advanced training of promis- 
ing young employees at American universities. 

In addition to the need for adopting improved budgeting and adminis- 
trative procedures, the city must cope with the problem of excessive per- 
sonnel. Blame for this condition, the Mayor has declared, must rest princi- 
pally upon the municipal board whose members “labored under the mis- 
conception that the City Government functions for no other purpose than 
to maintain and support their personal friends, relatives, protégées and 
admirers.” * 

A partial solution to the problem of excessive expenditures resulting 
from the demands of board members for new projects and personnel was 
supplied by the Congress in 1956. Following Lacson’s re-election, the 
charter was amended to give the mayor an item veto.*° This weapon was 
used over eight hundred times*? during May, 1957, in an effort to eliminate 
“indiscriminate salary increases.” 

The substantive problems of the operating departments must also be 
taken into account. For example, an extensive public works program is 
needed, including slum clearance projects, the improvement of drainage 
facilities in low lying areas, and street and sidewalk construction. Traffic 
congestion in some areas depends for relief upon the replacement of 
wooden bridges constructed as emergency crossings following the bombings 
of World War II. More school buildings are essential, as are more parks 
and playgrounds and more markets. 





* Arsenio H. Lacson, “Inaugural Address” (Manila, January, 1956, mimeographed), p. 5. 
* Ibid. 

Republic Act No. 1571, June 16, 1956. 

* Manila Times, May 9, 1957, p. 5. 
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Divided authority, however, hinders a solution to many of these prob- 
lems. For example, the function of physical planning rests with a national 
agency, the National Planning Commission. Mayor Lacson has called for 
an end to this “anamalous” and “peculiar” arrangement. The highway 
system offers another illustration of an area in which conflicting jurisdic- 
tional claims have proved harmful to both the city and national govern- 
ments. The highway system within Manila is composed of national roads 
as well as city streets. The former are managed by the central government’s 
Department of Public Works. Traffic enforcement, however, is a function 
of the city police. The formulation and introduction of traffic control plans 
fall within a twilight zone. As recently as 1956, a major controversy 
developed over the city’s right to introduce new traffic patterns on national 
roads.*? 

National legislation designed to relax the detailed national contrsi of 
many functions and to increase local autonomy is overdue. Four steps 
would be required. The first would involve an increase in the authority of 
the mayor. Certainly he should have the appointive power in connection 
with those departments which supply municipal services such as police 
and fire protection, recreation, public works, and health. The second step 
would involve a reduction in the number and kinds of presidential control. 
References in the charter which require presidential attention should be 
eliminated. To borrow a phrase somewhat out of context from the report 
of the Government Survey and Reorganization Commission, there are many 
matters pertaining to Manila “now coursed through Malacanang that simply 
do not deserve the dignity of presidential notice.” ** A third step concerns 
the pattern of control exercised by the national agencies. A policy of pro- 
viding consultative service and technical guidance combined with the en- 
forcement of minimum standards of performance should be substituted for 
the extensive statutory and administrative controls now in effect.** Finally, 
the city needs greater fiscal autonomy.** Manila should be permitted to 





* Egbert S. Wengert and Primitivo R. de Leon, “A Case Study of Decision-making in City 
Government: The Aviles-Legarda—Mendiola Traffic Experiment in Manila,” Philip— 
pine Journal of Public Administration, I (April, 1957), 108-26. 

“* Government Survey and Reorganization Commission, Reorganization Plans and Report: 
The Presidency (Manila, 1955), p. 14. 

““Excessive centralization tends to result in inefficiency and overabundance of red tape. 
This particular effect is strongly evident in Philippine Administration. . . . It appears, 
therefore, that there is a pressing need to devise new administrative procedures which 
would allow both local officials and field administrators to take positive action in 
purely local matters. John H. Romani, “Centralization and Decentralization,” Philippine 
Social Sciences and Humanities Review, XL (March, 1955), 99-100. See also John H. 
Romani and M. Ladd Thomas, A Survey of Local Government in the Philippines 
(Manila: Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 1954), 
pp. 119-35. 

“See Melville Monk, “Local Government Finance,” in Odell Waldby, Philippine Public 
Fiscal Administration, Readings, and Documents (Manila: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philippines, 1954), pp. 124-31. 
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exercise at least some flexibility in connection with its revenue system. 
Changes such as these would necessitate a considerable revision of existing 
administrative practices. But they could be made without disturbing to any 
major degree the basic pattern of Philippine local government. 

Efforts to increase local autonomy may be expected to have repercus- 
sions far beyond the city limits. For many municipalities are seeking to ob- 
tain a larger measure of self-government.** But of equal, if not greater signi- 
ficance will be the effect upon other areas beyond the Philippines. Develop- 
ments in Manila will be watched attentively throughout Asia, both by 
those who fear and those who favor the encouragement of local initiative in 
the determination of the affairs of government. 





“Roy H. Owsiey and Associates, Philippine City Charters (Manila: Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, 1956), p. 28. See also Lloyd M. Short, 
The Relationship of Local and National Government in the oan (Manila: 
Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 195 








POLITICAL LAWS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


” Lapis K. D. Kxistor* 
University of Chicago 


“Political laws do not enforce themselves auto- 
matically; men must take trouble to obey them.” 


R. G. Collingwood 


HE SUEZ CRISIS, and the continuing turmoil in the Middle East, 

have created great dissensions among the Western Allies. On the 

practical level of policy-making these dissensions have their origin in 
conflicting national interests — real or imagined. Behind these concepts of 
national interest lay, however, certain theoretical concepts of international 
relations. The political scientist is sheltered from the pressures which day 
in, day out, beset foreign policy makers and at the same time is not well 
enough informed about behind-the-scene maneuvers to pass judgment on 
every diplomatic move. Hence this theoretical and long-range aspect of 
international politics is for him the more rewarding and proper subject of 
study. 

In the persisting Anglo-American foreign policy controversy some British 
critics of the State Department have accused it of not having any long-range 
policy at all. Others have contended that its policies are haphazard. Still 
others have criticized Mr. Dulles for violating the fundamental “laws” 
which govern international relations. 

One of the best-known “laws” of international relations is that of the 
balance of power. The balance of power is affected by many factors. The 
most dynamic factor affecting the life of each and all nations is that of popu- 
lation — population both in the sense of a multitude of individuals and of 
a mass. Yet, the American foreign policy makers act as if the balancing 
process depended primarily on the availability of conventional or ultimate 
weapons, and not on the balance among the peoples, their capabilities, emo- 
tions, and morale. This essay is an attempt to illustrate the merits, or de- 
merits, of obeying or overriding the “laws” of international politics by 
analyzing certain relationships between the balance of power and the 
human factor. 

CaTecoriges oF Laws 


When speaking of laws it is necessary to make the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the laws of the physical world and the laws of the human 
(or moral) world. The physical laws are categorical; they do not permit 
exceptions and are perfectly objective. We derive them from experience 





* The author wishes to express gratitude to Professor Martin Wight of the London School 
of Economics for having read critically the original manuscript. 
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— from the world of is—and there cannot be any discrepancy between 
the law and the facts. The physical law is obeyed, or it is no law at all.’ 

The laws of man, that is the laws “given” to or created by man in a 
conscious way, and the laws which man (as an individual or in a group) 
follows more or less instinctively for the sake of self-preservation, are condi- 
tional. We can subdivide them into the moral laws and the social laws; it 
is a useful subdivision, although it can never be sharply drawn or logi- 
cally fully justified. The moral laws are true, or untrue, regardless of 
whether men follow them or not. Men ought to obey the moral law, but 
the validity of a moral law is not established by its being obeyed or over- 
ridden. The moral law is as objective as the physical law, but on a different 
level of abstraction. It is conditional only in the sense that it is perceived 
and followed only under certain conditions. 

The social laws are the result of the interplay of the dual human nature: 
of the interplay between the physical man and the moral man. Hence, the 
social laws have some of the characteristics of the physical laws, but their 
application varies according to how the moral man perceives them. In other 
words, the social laws are a set of distorted (“mixed”) physical laws and of 
distorted moral laws, each of which is forced to “swim” in the context 
of the other and to submit to reciprocal limitations. 

In the most general way the social laws are limited, on the one hand, 
by the categorical instinct of the physical man to survive, and, on the other 
hand, by the natural sociability of the moral man which carries with it the 
recognition, in principle, of the right of other men to live. These two limita- 
tions are, at times, incompatible. Man is driven by circumstances to make 
the dreadful choice between the instinct to live and the desire to live 
socially. He must choose between war and peace, between the instincts of 
his physical nature and the “instincts” of his moral nature. The duality of 
human nature makes it both an external physical and an internal psycho 
logical struggle. And throughout the ages man has compromised between his 
instincts and desires, and has “mixed” the physical with the moral laws. 
Sometimes man has been willing to sacrifice his own life for the sake of the 
preservation of those who have provided him with a social life, and, at 
other times, he has been willing to kill his social neighbours for the sake 
of preserving his own physical life.* 


*Cf. with the contrast ee eee Wright between jural laws and scientific laws 
—— ‘waee in International Law: A Balance Sheet (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), 
P. 

* The Christian “love thy neighbor as thyself” is a social law. It recognizes the duality of 
man’s nature — his being an animal, yet one created in the image of God. Hence no 
transcendental standard is imposed, that is, one which would require the complete 
overcoming of one of the two human natures. The standard is a mixed one, or, 
rather, one of equality. Man is obliged to strike a balance: the egoistic love originat- 
ing in the physical (animal) nature ought to be in balance with, and set the measure 
for, the altruistic love originating in the moral (God-—like) nature. 
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Tue NATURAL AND THE Man-Mape EguiLisrium 


In the age of the instinctive man —of Rousseau’s pre-social natural 
man — all elements of nature, including man, lived in symbiosis and bal- 
anced each other off according to the laws of nature. But when, in the 
course of his development, man reached the stage of the conscious man — 
of a man making conscious choices —he refused to obey automatically 
these laws.* He became an element disturbing and capable of resisting the 
natural order. It is at this point that history, as distinguished from natural 
history, begins. Man emerged from the natural world and became a history- 
maker. 

Since the beginning of history — that is, since the natural equilibrium 
was for the first time consciously disturbed — man’s continuous and un- 
ending task has been to restore an equilibrium. But man is not willing to 
re-establish that natural equilibrium in which he had no say; not even 
philosophers have ever advocated a return to the original world order. 
What man is striving for is a man-made equilibrium, or, more exactly, a 
continuous man-controlled disequilibrium which would slide gently enough 
to permit the advance of human development beyond any given and tem- 
porary status quo, yet avoid too quick a change, threatening to get out of 
hand and plunge humanity into chaos. 

The task of establishing a sliding equilibrium would be relatively easy if 
on the one side of the balance were men, and on the other nature, that is, 
if all men acted in concert in order to counterbalance in the most favorable 
way all the factors of the natural environment. But not all men conceive 
the possible world equilibrium in the same way. They have different notions 
of what can and also of what ought to be achieved. Consequently we do 
not have a common front of all men trying to balance off the impediments 
of nature. On the contrary, only very few men identify themselves with 
mankind at large. Most men carve a small piece out of the world, both 
human and natural, and then identify themselves with it alone. We have 
thus the strange spectacle of men allying themselves with a given natural 
environment in order to balance, resist, and combat other men. They feel 
much more affinity with their piece of the physical world than with the 
human world which lies beyond it. It is not accidental that we usually 
speak of men being willing to die for their country, and not for their country- 
men. In fact, there are many people who care more for the country (the 
physical surroundings) than for the people who inhabit it. 

The man-made equilibrium which has replaced the natural equilibrium 
is a balance among fragments of the human world identified with fragments 





* The concepts of the instinctive and conscious man are abstract. A man so primitive as 
to have no consciousness at all would be, in fact, not yet a human being but still a 
beast; and a man who would act only consciously, and never instinctively, would be a 
man who transcended the limits imposed upon all humans. 
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of the physical world. Had the man-made equilibrium been a balance 
between the human world on the one hand and the physical world on the 
other hand, then this balance would have depended solely on technology; 
it would have been a technical balance or, as Marx and Lenin would have 
called it, “administration over things.” But the man-made equilibrium is, 
and has been since man became a history-maker, a balance in which the 
human factor is playing an active role on both sides of the scale; hence, it 
is a balance among men, i.e., a political balance — a struggle for power in 
order to safeguard one’s own interests and/or impose one’s own ideas. 


Man IN THE Potrticat BALANCE 


The political balance mirrors the innate duality of human nature. In 
it man rises above the Hobbesian state of nature. However, he restricts his 
sociability to certain groups of men and it is only vis-a-vis the members of 
these groups that he renounced war. In his relationships with other men 
he is not the moral man, but the physical man, that is the man who follows 
his physical (amoral) instincts and kills out of real or imaginary necessity to 
safeguard his interests. The political balance creates a state of semi-peace 
and semi-war. In other words, the bellum omnium contra omnes ceases, 
but not all wars are suspended; limited warfare continues. 

The more man develops his technical capabilities and culrural needs, 
the more complex is the political balance. The simple desire of the moral 
man for sociability and the simple desire of the physical man for survival 
become more and more sophisticated and entangled in a multitude of over- 
lapping corollary desires. The problem ceases to be a straightforward alter- 
native between social and asocial life, or between life and death. Although 
the necessity of making these simple but fundamental choices does reappear 
from time to time, the problem is usually that of securing a better and better 
social life and a better and better material life. Consequently, human rela- 
tions also cannot be stated merely in the simple terms of a state of warfare 
or of a state of peace. A whole gamut of shadings of both of these states is 
developed and men are seldom only at peace or only at war. They are con- 
tinuously both at peace and at war and struggle with a variety of means for 
a variety of goals. 

The nineteenth-twentieth century trend away from the politics of 
limited warfare and toward total warfare is quite correctly considered as a 
setback — as a return to the more barbarian and simplistic humanity. 
Clausewitz’s concept of limited war — of war as a tool and not as a master 
of politics — reflected the idea that we are beyond the stage in which the 
physical man dominates the moral man and that between the extremes of 
life and death there is a variety of concepts of richer and poorer life among 
which the moral man chooses and for which he struggles by means of poli- 
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tics. The blurring of the distinction between war and peace, and even 
between freedom and subjection, is not necessarily, as is sometimes as- 
sumed, a sign of amoral thinking; rather it is a sign of a deeper understand- 
ing of human nature and social interrelationships. The more complicated 
and tighter grows the web of interdependence among men and nations the 
further away we move from clear-cut dichotomies and clear-cut solutions 
until conflict may become more of an element of progress and a spur to 
collaboration than the seed of war and destruction. 


Tue NATIONAL AND THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PowER 


The international balance of power is directly related to the several 
national balances of power. The two cannot be separated. In fact. we can 
say that power which is felt in the international balance ascends to and 
reaches it in several steps. The first step is the internal national balance of 
power. The second is the regional balance of power, or the balance of 
power within the international subsocieties. The third is the balance of 
power within and among the great international societies. The balance of 
power within the world at large is an even more complicated and hier- 
archical structure than the balance of power within any state. 

International politics are concerned with power on the international 
scene, hence, the tendency to consider only that power which has tran- 
scended the national borders. However, no foreign minister can afford to 
forget what kind of balance of power is shaping behind his back in his own 
country, or what kind of power structure sustains his opposite number. The 
Ausgleich of 1867 was an attempt to reorganize the internal balance of 
power of Austro-Hungary so as to permit more decisive measures for the 
redressing of the international balance which was altered at Koniggratz the 
year before. The internal dissensions of France prevented her from counter- 
acting the remilitarization of the Rhineland. The split between the Serbs 
and Croats permitted Hitler to occupy Yugoslavia in twelve days, but his 
hopes for a similar situation in the Soviet Union proved vain. No country 
can act successfully in the international scene — in offense or in defense — 
unless it has established within its borders a fairly stable balance of power, 
that is, unless there is consensus as to the validity of the given distribution 
of power.® 





*For an exposition of the theory of limited war see Robert E. Osgood, Limited War (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). 

* A comment should be added on the difference between the national and international 
balance of power. The national balance of power presupposes both logically and his— 
torically a prior establishment of a national monopoly of power (state sovereignty). 
It is only after such a monopoly of power is established that, behind its shelter, an 
internal balance of power can develop. The international balance of power, on the 
contrary, develops before an international monoply of power (world sovereignty) is 
established. In fact it is often suggested that the international balance of power is a 
working substitute for an international monopoly of power. 
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Doctrinal politics —the struggle among competing ideologies — are 
feared and hated precisely because they try to manipulate the potential 
international forces at their roots, before they can crystallize on the national 
level. Consequently doctrinal politics operate simultaneously on two levels, 
national and international, and, introducing thus more variables, make the 
international balance of power less stable and less predictable. 

It is contended sometimes that, whatever the relationship between the 
internal and external balance of power, still the two are not comparable be- 
cause the degree of consensus and the methods of adjusting the balance of 
power within and among nations are of a quite different nature. But this 
contention is not sustained by historical evidence. More Americans died in 
the Civil War than in all the international wars America has ever waged. 
Many white Americans feel closer and friendlier toward their neighbors be- 
yond the international border to the North, and even that to the South, 
than toward their Negro fellow-citizens. The Soviets have — in peacetime 
after the civil war — exterminated more Soviet citizens than they killed 
Germans in World War IL More Yugoslavians have been slaughtered by 
Yugoslavians than by Germans. The Turkish “solution of the Armenian 
problem” and the German “final solution of the Jewish problem” have sur- 
passed in cruelty all the twentieth-century international solutions. 


Tue Human Factor IN THE BALANceE oF Power 


Except for climatic fluctuations and their generally minor consequences 
all changes in the status quo of the power relationship can be traced to the 
human factor. But, manpower per se is not a force or an asset in the political 
balance of power. It is the quality of man — his morale — which is most 
important. Only manpower combined with power of will and will to power 
becomes a true force. India’s large population is only a potential asset. 
China’s 600 million have but recently been transformed into a true force. 
Israel plays a far more important role than its 1,700,000 population, or even 
all 17 million Jews taken together, justify on a purely numerical basis. 

True, the natural environment offers both specific opportunities and 
specific limitations. But, similar geographic conditions are conceived by 
one nation in a certain way, and very differently by another nation, and the 
conception of a geographic position is subject to changes as any other con- 
ception. An insular nation may conceive the sea as a convenient obstacle 
and protection from intercourses with other continents and nations, or it 
may conceive the sea as a God-given avenue of access to the rest of the 
world.* The Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans conceived the Medi- 
terranean as an element which connected them with other people, but the 
Aztecs have conceived their Mediterranean — the Caribbean Sea — as an 





* Cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 200. 
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element which separated them from other people. The Khazars, at home 
for centuries along the shores of the Caspian and Black Seas, have not 
ventured on either of them; the Varangians, newcomers in the same coun- 
try, in a short time built a large fleet. 

The potent forces in politics are ideas. It is through the prism of ideas, 
of the concept of life and of the heirarchy of values, that people view their 
own situation, their relationship to other people and other people’s actions. 
In this writer’s opinion it is a mistake to view political actions merely from 
the point of view of facts. George Kennan argues that it is immaterial 
whether the Soviets try to expand because they are good Russians or because 
they are good Communists, and that we should counteract the threat as such 
regardless of what ideas are behind these policies. But the ideas which lie 
behind policies are extremely important. It is through the prism of ideas 
that nations judge other nations and accordingly have some specific expec- 
tations as to what will be the reactions to given policies. Hitler miscalcu- 
lated because he viewed England and America as nations of traders in- 
terested only in commerce and unwilling to go to war. Stalin viewed the 
same countries as examples of capitalism at its highest stage when war is 
a necessity, hence, he feared they might be eager to wage war. Had he 
understood the truly pacific nature of Western democracies he would 
have, perhaps, not retreated from his demands against Turkey and Persia. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PoPULATIONS 


This essay is an attempt to show that the human factor is the most im- 
portant factor in the international balance of power. We can formulate the 
following political law: in the international balance of power populations 
must be matched quantitatively and qualitatively. 

It is appropriate to mention here Toynbee’s law of “the unevenness in the 
distribution of the political pressure as between the centre and the peri- 
phery.” * The ease with which territories can be acquired on the peripheries 
of the world is due to the fact that they affect only slightly, if at all, the 
balance of power. They are inhabited by populations of poor quality, or not 
inhabited and perhaps not inhabitable. 

Territorial expansion, however desirable sometimes from the strategical 
point of view, can hardly compensate or balance expansion in population. 
Expansion in population can be matched by alliances (co-operative increase 
of population) or it can be checked by dividing th» expanding populations 
from within (subversion of loyalties) or from without (breaking up of the 





*“Te is one of the laws of the Balance of Power that, in any given constellation of states 
in which the political units are in this dynamic relation with one another, the pres— 
sure is greatest at the heart of the constellation and relaxes progressively towards the 
periphery.” Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1935), Ill, 302. 
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state). Soviet policies in Germany are an attempt at both quantitative and 
qualitative reduction of the population. Germany is kept divided politically 
and at the same time subverted and divided morally. 

Looking at the world map we see immediately that a sound foreign 
policy must rely on a balance of power based on the population factor. 
Africa, despite its size and many natural resources, will, except on its fringes, 
remain for some time a political nonentity simply because it is inhabited 
only by 200 million people, most of whom are very primitive. The eastern 
and western blocs of nations can balance each other not because their terri- 
tories or natural wealth are comparable, but because the populations, taken 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, provide an adequate equilibrium. The 
balance of power within the Soviet bloc will be maintained only as long as 
Soviet qualitative superiority remains a match for the Chinese quantitative 
preponderance. In the Western Hemisphere it seems obvious that the bal- 
ance of power will shift gradually from North America to the South. Since 
1955 there have been, for the first time in the modern era, more people 
south of the Rio Grande than north of it.* Quantitatively Latin America 
will continue to gain faster because it does not hamper, but, on the contrary, 
encourages immigration. Qualitatively its population will also gain, al- 
though slowly, because of the increasing internal cohesion: Indians, until 
recently mostly excluded from the national balances of power, are being 
now speedily absorbed into the economic and political life of their countries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The dynamism of populations and their morale stresses the truth of 
Collingwood’s statement that “men must take trouble to obey [the political 
laws].” The balance of power can neither adjust itself automatically nor 
can it be adjusted once and for all. It must be watched all the time because 
it is changeable like man’s moods. The political laws are not as rigid and do 
not require as strict obedience as physical laws. They are social laws and 
leave to man quite a latitude of action. But their roots are in human nature, 
and human nature, dual in its character (physical and moral, rational and 
irrational) is rich in unpredictable reactions the consequences of which can- 
not easily be foreseen. 

A sound foreign policy must consist in respecting, not overriding, human 
nature both physical and moral. At the same time the admirable malle- 
ability of human nature leaves the door open for the expression of true 
statesmanship. There is no panacea for the ills of international politics. A 
policy aiming at the permanent solution of all problems would be as rigid 
as life is flexible. No Versailles or “unconditional surrender” can solve 





* According to censuses or estimates, as of 1955, the population north of the Rio Grande 
(U.S.A., Canada, and Alaska) was almost exactly 181,000,000 while south of the Rio 
Grande (including all the islands in the Caribbean) was about 181,650,000. 
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problems forever. Laws governing politics must, as all laws governing life, 
be laws of compromise and eternal adjustment. Human nature, the physi- 
cal and the moral, must balance within every individual. Unbalance means 
neurosis. Whoever wants to escape the world of compromises, whoever 
wants to be the superman of the world Beyond Good and Evil, ends, like 
Nietzsche, among the insane. 

The international community suffers also from spells of neurosis and 
is plagued sometimes by supermen who want to lead it into a world which 
transcends the world of compromises. Were geography, raw materials, or 
any other nonhuman factors more important in international politics than 
men, then, perhaps, we could have final solutions. But, politics are made by 
men and for men, and among men the lines are never drawn sharply or 
permanently. Friends and enemies communicate and interpenetrate as the 
physical and moral nature of man communicates and interpenetrates within 
every individual. There are always friends among the enemies and enemies 
among the friends. 

Politics is an art. The richness of human nature — its elasticity and the 
gamut of desires and capabilities it displays — gives the statesmen an infinite 
number of opportunities to combine, adjust, and realign humanity, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, in such a way as to strike a working bal- 
ance between the need for stability and the desire for change. 











THE DIPLOMACY OF BITTERNESS: GENESIS OF THE 
POTSDAM DECISION TO EXPEL GERMANS 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MacAuisTer Brown 
Williams College 


HE EXPULSION of the German-speaking population of Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of World War II was scarcely noticed by the 
American public, even though their President joined in authorizing 

this action at the Potsdam Conference. Some religious leaders and social- 
ists protested but their cause was neither popular nor well understood in 
the United States. As time passed the fate of the so-called Sudeten-Ger- 
mans became better know here, but the story was often written in great 
distress. The German expellees, on the one hand, vent their acrimony 
upon the late Eduard Benes; and Czechoslovaks, on the other hand, who 
left their homeland because of the coup of 1948, focus particularly upon 
the machinations of their Communist rivals. At either of these two poles 
of historical interpretation the role of the Great Powers is generally under- 
estimated. A truly historical account of the diplomacy behind the transfer 
of ethnic German from Czechoslovakia must properly balance all of these 
elements and also examine the role of the wartime Sudeten-German as well. 


Tue ForMaTION OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK GoVERNMENT-N-EXILE 


The Munich Pact of 1938 provides the starting point for the Czecho- 
slovak diplomacy of bitterness. By this pact desperate Great Britain and 
France tried to appease Hitler by insisting that Czechoslovakia relinquish 
the strategically most vital section of its territory and three-and-a-half mil- 
lion of its inhabitants to the Reich. A week later, President Eduard Bene’ 
resigned his office under German pressure and departed for London, lest 
his presence provoke further territorial demands from Berlin. In Great 
Britain, though Churchill had somberly forecast the future, Benes witnessed 
a general feeling of relief that war had been averted and heard frequent 
rationalizations about the need for national self-determination of minorities. 
An obsession with rectifying this personal and national humiliation readily 
possessed the former President. 

Propaganda against the Czechs had been rampant in England for some 
time. Bene, in particular, had been subjected to charges by English-language 
commentators of having “consistently tried to denationalize and assimilate” 
and of having inflicted “great social, economic and biological harm upon 
the German-speaking population of Czechoslovakia.” * His basic reply to 
such charges was positive and simple, and he had expressed it to Hitler’s 





* Diplomaticus, The Czechs and Their Minorities (London: Butterworth, 1938), pp. 39, 57. 
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emmissaries to Prague four years before the Munich crisis. Bene’ insisted 
that the Czechoslovak penetration into German-speaking areas of the 
Republic was “an irresistible urge deeply rooted in the historical and eco- 
nomic background of the last two centuries and must be accepted as a fact.” 
It was not a deliberate policy initiated by his country but rather an ir- 
reversible sociological process.? At the same time, Benes was unable to see 
the German Drang nach Osten as anything but a determined policy, which 
German governments would pursue whatever their complexion. Believing 
too, that ultimately the Western Powers would resist this thrust, he was 
confident throughout the early months of his exile that war would soon 
ensue. 

The decisive step in this direction came on March 15, 1939, when Hitler 
personally bullied Benes’ successor, President Hacha, into agreeing to the 
separation of Slovakia from the Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, 
which were thereupon occupied as a German protectorate. Hungary at the 
same time gobbled up Eastern Slovakia and Sub-Carpatho—Ukraine. In spite 
of the clearly coercive and unconstitutional manner in which this dissolu- 
tion of the Republic was effected, the anti-Axis countries limited their 
response to nonrecognition of the resulting regimes, without indicating any 
intention of fostering a government-in-exile to maintain the legal continuity 
of the Czechoslovak state. The British government even permitted Czecho- 
slovak gold assets to be transferred from the Bank of England to the Ger- 
man protectorate and also a Slovak consul to operate in London. 

The resort to arms over Poland in September, 1939, reopened the door 
of the British Foreign Office somewhat for Bene* and his growing following, 
who were anxious to establish a government-in-2xile. The French govern- 
ment under Daladier, however, preferred to deal with Dr. Osusky, a 
Slovak, who had been the last Czechoslovak Minister to France. Benes was 
unable even to obtain an interview with the versonally hostile French 
Premier. Not until November 17, 1939, did the }1ench agree, under advise- 
ment from London, to recognize an expanda’)'« eight-man Czechoslovak 
National Committee which included Bene’ an.) was simply declared quali- 
fied to represent the Czechoslovak people and +> execute a previous agree- 
ment concerning the reconstruction of the Cz= .‘ovak Army. 

Following the collapse of France in the }'i:zac*g of June, 1940, the 
British government, under Churchill, became mu.c receptive to the Czecho- 
slovak exiles and their battle-tested Army whici:. found refuge in England. 
A new provisional Czechoslovak government © «zblished by the Czecho- 
slovak National Committee was recognized oy (reat Britain on July 21, 
1940. Bene’ was President and under him were 2 Cabinet and a forty-man 





*E. Bene’, Memoirs of Dr. Eduard Bene§, trans. Godfrey Lies (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1954), pp. 17-18. 
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advisory State Council. The British government, however, expressly re- 
frained from committing itself as to whether this exile government repre- 
sented a legal continuation of the Czechoslovak Republic entitled to its 
pre-Munich boundaries, as the Benes group -laimed. 

After Germany turned upon the Soviet Union eleven months later, the 
Soviets — who had previously recognized the state of Slovakia and closed 
the Czechoslovak legation in Moscow by way of honoring the Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact — accorded the Benes government full recognition and agreed 
to permit the formation of Czechoslovak military units under their own 
command on Soviet soil. On the same day, July 18, 1941, the British govern- 
ment acceded to Bene’’ demands to grant him full rather than provisional 
recognition. The United States, however, considered his government provi- 
sional until October 26, 1942, and neither the British nor the American 
governments would make any engagement regarding the postwar frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia. Thus, Benes had striven three years merely to achieve 
a status equal to the other heads of governments-in-exile in Great Britain 
but had made little headway on the problem of the restoration of the pre- 
Munich frontiers. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CZECHOSLOVAK COMMUNISTS AND THE SoviET UNION 


The Communist party of Czechoslovakia, although banned after 
Munich, capitalized upon the feelings of national humiliation and cynicism 
which the Munich “Diktat” had produced and castigated the Bene’ govern- 
ment for not having relied upon their Soviet ally, even though capitalist 
France and Great Britain had deserted them. This reproach, which ap- 
peared in pamphlets in London as well as in Czechoslovakia, was all the 
more galling for Benes, since the British Foreign Office remained for many 
months impenitent about the cruel choice which Chamberlain’s policy had 
offered the Czechoslovaks in September—a choice between a single- 
handed military gamble or political disaster. 

The virulent Red propaganda against Benes continued until Germany’s 
attack upon the Communist Fatherland. It weighed like a millstone upon 
not only the pride but also the political hopes of the President. Even after 
the Soviet Union entered the war and recognized his government, Bene 
feared that refugee Czechoslovak Communists in Moscow might institute 
an exile government of their own.’ Yet, in spite of the denigrating attacks 
of the Communists, Benes believed that his country had to maintain friend- 
ship with Russia and not depend exclusively upon the West for protection 
from pan-Germanism. His lack of faith in the West was aggravated by the 





*A prominent member of the Communist underground, Jan Sverma, had tried in 
October, 1939, to persuade Bene’ to form his government in Moscow. A few Com- 
munists did join the State Council in London after the invasion of Russia. Beneé, 
op. cit., pp. 140-41. 
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failure of the British government to repudiate the Munich agreement even 
while Czech airmen were fighting to save Great Britain. 

The kingpin of the Communist propaganda against Bene’ and the West 
was the contention that the Red Army had been ready to fight in Sep- 
tember, 1938, in defense of Czechoslovakia. The statements made by 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov before the League of Nations had affirmed his 
government’s readiness to honor its obligations under the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance of May 16, 1936, whereby the Soviet Union was bound to “lend 
immediate aid and assistance” to Czechoslovakia, insofar as France did like- 
wise, in case of a non-provoked aggression against the Czechoslovaks. Two 
days after the initial Franco—British compromise “ultimatum” to Benes of 
September 21, Litvinov reminded the League that his government “had no 
obligations to Czechoslovakia in the event of French indifference to an at- 
tack on her,” but that the U.S.S.R. might go to Czechoslovakia’s assistance 
solely of its own volition or as a result of a decision by the League. The 
Prague government, he explained, had not raised the question of Soviet as- 
sistance independent of French help, though President Benes apparently 
did explore the subject. The semiofficial Czechoslovak account of the 
Munich crisis by Hubert Ripka explained that the rightist parties in Prague 
were opposed to making such a request of the Russians. Ripka’s account 
also stressed the “correctness” and “loyalty” of Russia’s attitude.* It is now 
indicated by the recently published rough draft of Benes’ own recounting of 
“Munich Days” that the Soviet Ambassador to Prague assured BeneS late 
on the twenty-first of September that Russia would be ready to assist Prague 
as soon as the League of Nations was seised of any case of aggression, with- 
out waiting for debate or a decision.® 

In any case, the Soviets’ loyalty to Czechoslovakia so far as treaties re- 
quired was made clear to the world, and some Soviet air units were report- 
edly dispatched to Czechoslovak bases. Even if Soviet lack of preparation 
and certain contingencies such as the policies of Poland and Rumania mar- 
red the Soviet posture of support, none of the onus for the humiliation of 
Munich was placed upon the U.S.S.R. by the bitter Czechoslovak nation.* 

It is not surprising, in view of this, that Benes strongly believed that 
Hitler would have been deterred in his eastern expansion had Russia been 


*Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-41 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1949), Il, 157. H. Ripka, Munich Before and After (London: Gollancz, 1939) 
pp. 85-87, 149. 

* Otokar Odlozilik, “Eduard Bene3 on Munich Days,” Journal of Central European Affairs, 
January 1957. John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Munich: Prologue to Tragedy (N.Y.: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1948), p. 127, records this assurance without citation. Postwar 
Czechoslovak commentators in exile have depreciated the Russian role at Munich. 
Cf. E. Taborsky, “Bene’ and the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs, January, 1949. 

*In a speech in 1941, however, Bene’ declared: “Czechoslovakia and Germany were the 


only two countries in Europe who, in the September 1938 crisis, were totally prepared 
for war.” Central European Observer, January 17, 1941, p. 16. 
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admitted to the councils of the anti-Fascist powers. Yet he was aware of 
the ambitions of international communism and was anxious to forestall any 
Communist efforts to push aside his regime before or during the liberation 
of his country. He was quite willing on both these accounts to conclude a 
formal agreement with the Soviet Union, particularly while she was 
still heavily engaged with her enemies. The Soviet government had in- 
formed Benes numerous times that it would avoid interfering in the internal 
affairs of Czechoslovakia; and though he realized how much leverage would 
remain for domestic Communists, notwithstanding such promises, Bene’ 
felt that from his previous experience he had no reason to doubt the Rus- 
sians’ word. 

Negotiations for a Czechoslovak—Soviet treaty of friendship were opened 
in early 1943 with Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov in London. But Beneé 
desired the approval of the Western members of the Big Three before ac- 
tually signing the treaty in Moscow. In May, 1943, Roosevelt, Hull, and 
Sumner Welles all approved in principle the proposals for the treaty which 
Bene’ set out during his conversations with them in Washington. The 
British Foreign Office, however, was divided over the proper timing of 
Bene’’ journey to Moscow, since some officials feared that the Polish exile 
government might be denied further relations with Russia unless they fol- 
lowed the conciliatory example of Bene’. (The Soviets had broken off 
relations with the Polish government-in-exile in April, 1943, ostensibly over 
the Poles’ reluctance to accept the Russian explanation of the Katyn Forest 
massacre of Polish officers.) Consequently, Benes reluctantly agreed to delay 
his trip to Moscow until after the Big Three could try to iron out the Polish 
question in their conferences at Moscow and Teheran in the fall of 1943. 

During his eventual visit to Russia in December, 1943, BeneS’ respect 
for his great eastern neighbor greatly increased. His generous feelings ex- 
tended even to the determined Czechoslovak Communists under Gottwald 
and the nominally socialist Ambassador to Moscow, Zdanek Fierlinger, 
whose subversive potentialities Bene3 failed to measure. He returned to 
London after signing the treaty, satisfied on the whole and greatly impressed 
by the “extraordinary developments” which he had seen in the Soviet 
Union. A few months later he told an interviewer that “complete unity of 
opinion exists between Stalin and myself.”* He felt absolute confidence 
that the U.S.S.R. would remain loyal to the twenty-year treary, which guar- 
anteed that both parties would “act in conformity with the principles of 
mutual respect for their independence and sovereignty, as well as for non- 
intervention in internal affairs of the other State.” 





*Compton MacKenzie, Doctor Bene§ (London: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 309. 
Quoted from an interview in May or June, 1944. 
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GERMAN—CZECHOSLOVAKS AND THE REPUDIATION OF MUNICH 


The German-Czechoslovak émigrés, like the Czechoslovak Communists, 
were a political opposition to Benes whose power depended largely upon 
the policies of an outside power. So long as the Munich agreement re- 
mained for the British government a binding international compact, the 
postwar disposition of the so-called Sudeten areas of Bohemia and Moravia 
remained an open question. Accordingly, the leaders of the German Social 
Democratic émigrés felt able to seek concessions from Benes amounting to 
territorial autonomy (as in the Fourth Plan offered to Konrad Henlein®) in 
return for joining the President’s movement to restore the Republic. Beneé 
declined to give them any such undertaking, since he felt that he could wait 
for the course of the war to strengthen his position. 

In view of the nearly ninety per cent support at the polls which Hen- 
lein’s party had extracted from the Sudeten—Germans in the critical elec- 
tion of May, 1938, it is not surprising that only about 8,000 German—Czecho- 
slovaks went into exile abroad before the outbreak of the war. The largest 
political group among these anti-Nazis were the Social Democrats under the 
leadership of Wenzel Jaksch. Also active in exile were a small band of 
German Democratic Liberals from Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten—Ger- 
man Communists. The loyalty to the Republic which all these parties 
demonstrated in 1938 by not joining Henlein’s national front had been a 
great comfort to the beleaguered Prague government, but it had drawn 
stern retribution on those of their members who fell into the hands of the 
Gestapo.® Bene’ and his closest associates welcomed the bitter criticisms 
which the German exiles made of Hitlerian pan-Germanism, but hovering 
over the friendly discussions between Bene’ and Jaksch, which began in 
August, 1939, was the shadow of irreconcilable disagreement regarding the 
future status of the German minority in a postwar republic. 

Jaksch’s ideas for the future of the Sudeten territory were published in 
early 1940 in a more moderate version than had been earlier circulated 
privately.*° He insisted that the Sudeten—Germans had the right to decide 
for themselves whether they wished to become an autonomous province 
within a federalized Czechoslovakia — with their own Diet, administration 
and revenue —or to remain attached to a federal Reich.** He also de- 





* The fourth, extremely conciliatory, proposal made by the Prague government in Sep- 
tember, 1938, in an effort to satisfy Henlein’s demands for territorial] autonomy, was 
spurned by his negotiators on instructions from Berlin. 

* Ripka, op. cit., p. 269, claims that “many thousands” of anti-Nazis Germans were sent to 
concentration camps after the German occupation of October, 1938, and “thousands” 
tried to flee. Jaksch had strongly opposed the Nazis in the Sudeten territory long 
before Hitler’s arrival to power. 

i — a Germany's Eastern Neighbor's (London: Oxford University Press, 

), Pp. 64. 

™ Cf. the report of H. Ripka in a speech on October 27, 1944, The Future of Crecho- 

100) Germans, published by the Czechoslovak-British Friendship Club (London, 
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veloped plans for a Central European Federation. The Czechs opposed all 
these schemes as contrary to their interests. A minority of Jaksch’s Social 
Democrats, however, formed a splinter party in October, 1940, under Josef 
Zinner, which favored outright restoration of the pre-Munich frontiers. 

A handful of Sudeten~German Communists led by Karl Kreibich and 
Gustav Beuer joined forces with the Zinner group. They published a news- 
paper, Einheit, which generally supported the Bene’ viewpoint. Kreibich 
later became the only German-Czechoslovak to serve on the Czechoslovak 
State Council, which was formed in the summer of 1940 with provision for 
including some “loyal” Sudeten—Germans. Kreibich joined this body in 
1941, however, ostensibly as a Communist (since Russia had then joined 
the fight against Germany) rather than as a German representative. 

The Jaksch party, which had been unwilling to join the Czechoslovak 
State Council on a basis of full acceptance of the pre-Munich frontiers, 
was eventually pushed by the Russian and British recognition of Bene’ 
government into asking for its place on the Council without reservations. 
By this time, however, Benes decided that intense anti-German feelings at 
home dictated the postponement of Jaksch’s joining the advisory body. 
Thenceforth, the independent position of the Social Democrats became 
more of a liability than an asset, since Bene3’ hand had been strengthened 
by official recognition of his government, and he looked forward to achiev- 
ing shortly the repudiation of the Munich boundaries, which would cripple 
Sudeten—German hopes for a separate political existence. 

The foundation of the British government’s adherence to the Munich 
Pact in spite of Hitler’s violation of it had been laid down in a wire sent by 
Neville Chamberlain to President Benes shortly before the Munich Con- 
ference. The British Prime Minister had warned that, in the event of a con- 
flict, Czechoslovakia “could not be reconstituted in her frontiers, whatever 
the result of the conflict may be.” Almost four years went by before Bene’ 
finally secured a reversal of this position. 

The Czechoslovaks were occasionally encouraged during this period by 
British Cabinet members — including Churchill in his September 30, 1940, 
broadcast — expressing the view that the Munich agreement had been 
destroyed by the Germans. Yet systematic negotiations to establish this 
officially were not entertained by the Foreign Office until April, 1942. Two 
months later the Soviet Foreign Ministry once again gave Bene§ an assist in 
attaining his objective with the British. On June 9, 1942, while in London, 
Molotov agreed to let BeneS announce that the Soviets favored the pre- 
Munich frontiers for Czechoslovakia — a position which the Russians had 
already upheld in their diplomatic conversations with Great Britain. Fi- 
nally, on August 5, 1942, the British government formally freed itself from 
the Munich engagement by declaring that “at the end of the war” it would 
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“not be influenced by any changes effected in and since 1938.” ** The Free 
French National Committee followed suit on the fourth anniversary of the 
Munich agreement. 

This supremely gratifying clarification of the Czechoslovaks’ position 
was the trump card for Bene in his gradually stiffening policy of dealing 
with the German émigrés. It appears from his own account that during his 
three conversations with Wenzel Jaksch in 1939 and 1940 Bene refrained 
from broaching his plans for a stern solution of the German minority ques- 
tion, though he also claims that openness and fair play were his guiding 
principles. Following the recognition of his government by Russia and 
Great Britain in the summer of 1941, BeneS lectured to Jaksch on the spirit 
of revenge against the Germans which was burgeoning at home. In January, 
1942, Benes had the leading German—Czechoslovaks in to tea, and at this 
meeting he bared to them for the first time his plans for solving Czecho- 
slovakia’s postwar nationalities problem. In view of the deepening hatred 
of Germans at home it would be necessary, in his opinion, “to rid [the] 
country of all German bourgeoisie, the pan-German intelligentsia and those 
workers who have gone over to Fascism.” * It was a virtue of this program 
in Benes’ mind that by radically reducing the German middle class it 
coupled two inevitable postwar revolutions — the one national, the other 
social and economic. 

Staggering as this announcement was to Jaksch and his followers, they 
retained considerable hope of forestalling such a move, until the British 
repudiation of Munich eight months later virtually disarmed them as an 
independent movement. Bene used as a touchstone for assessing the loyalty 
of German émigré parties to the Czechoslovak government their conduct 
following his diplomatic triumph. The leaders of the Sudeten—German 
Communists and splinter Social Democrats and liberals managed to main- 
tain contact with the government by passing a resolution on October 2, 
1942, which reiterated “with great emphasis [their] adherence to the 
Czechoslovak Republic,” and called upon all compatriots to join in the 
anti-Hitler fight, in the Army or the factories. They remained noncom- 
mittal, however, about any specific postwar settlement and ambiguously 
declared that the repudiation of Munich was a recognition of “the right of 
the three and a half million Germans of Czechoslovakia to decide their own 
fate... .” On the other hand, Jaksch and his party were found by Benes 
to have sent protests to President Roosevelt and the British Foreign Office 
over the repudiation of Munich; and the Benes government considered the 
October resolution of Jaksch’s party to be ambiguous and conditional on 
the matter of allegience to the state.** Thus the actions of the largest Ger- 





* Crechoslovak Sources and Documents, Doc. No. 65; and Bened, op. cit., pp. 197-209. 
* Bene, op. cit., pp. 213-18. 
* Ibid., pp. 237, 333. 
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man party in exile merely strengthened the resolve of the Czechoslovak 
leaders to promote a radical solution of the minority question, and the 
other German émigré parties maintained a captive existence, not favoring 
population transfer plans but counseling loyal war service to earn a voice 
in postwar decisions.** 


GENESIS OF THE PLAN TO TRANSFER SUDETEN—GERMANS 


The idea of transferring the actively disloyal members of the minorities 
which had undermined the Czechoslovak Republic in 1938 was conceived 
by Benes and the earliest Czechoslovak émigrés in the course of bitter pri- 
vate council which they held not long after Munich.** As Beneé later wrote, 
the transfer method had been proposed at the Conference of Paris in 1919 
by the French sociologist Lavergne;?’ and the Greeks, Turks, and Bulgars 
had later employed it, with certain beneficial results. In discussing the idea 
with his early collaborators, Bene’ restricted the scope of the transfer to all 
active Nazis, which he later agreed was to mean all active functionaries in 
the party."* 

Shortly after this initial consideration of the problem, Dr. Ripka, who 
was late- to bear the foremost responsibility for planning the transfer, pub- 
lished his account of the Munich crisis. In addition to scoring the perfidy 
and blindness of his country’s Western friends and allies, he argued that 
there had been no necessity at all for separating the Germans and Czechs 
in the name of self-determination. The ease with which the Czechoslovak 
authorities had put down the Sudeten—German riots following Hitler’s 
Niirnberg speech of September 12, 1938, was surely proof, he wrote, “that 
the majority of Sudeten—Germans were not in sympathy with revolutionary 
National Socialism.” The demand for union with the Reich had been “im- 
posed upon the Sudeten Germans by a minority of pan-German extremists 
among them... .” He admonished the British and French democrats not to 
forget that in 1938 “they handed over to the brutality of the Nazis a mil- 
ion anti-Nazis among the Sudeten Germans.” *” 

During the ensuing years, however, as the Czechs became emboldened 
by their rising hopes for Germany’s defeat, and as tic German repression 
of the Czech homeland increased, more precise schemes =volved among the 
Czechoslovak exiles for a postwar transfer of German and also Hungarian- 
speaking residents of the country. Discussions between Bene3, his Foreign 


* Gustav Beuer, Sudetendeutsche Wohin? (London: Lofox, 1943), p. 39. 
“After the war, when the Czechoslovak Communists tried to claim credit for having first 


proposed the idea they were refuted with complete accuracy by BeneS’ supporters in 
the Prague Parliament. 


* Bene3, op. cit., pp. 212-13; and Foreign Affairs, January, 1942. 


* This account is based upon the recollections of Dr. Hubert Ripka, who was with Bene? 
in London at the time. Personal interview, January 14, 1953. 


” Ripka, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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Minister Jan Masaryk, and Prime Minister Jan Sramek, gave birth to a 
secret plan drawn up in the spring of 1941. This scheme became the basis 
for discussions of the question with the British Foreign Office and subse- 
quently with the German émigrés. Broadly speaking, it proposed to treat 
all “anti-Nazi” Germans as loyal Czechoslovaks, whereas all other German— 
Czechoslovaks would retain the Reich citizenship which had been conferred 
upon them by Hitler and would be transferred without compensation. 

Benes hoped that in conjunction with a declaration repudiating the 
Munich Pact the British government would sign an agreement, including 
financial arrangement, for a transfer of population from the Sudeten area.*° 
(Such aspirations on Bene3’ part contradicted the line which he had taken 
earlier with Jaksch that neither of them was authorized to reach any deci- 
sions which would bind the country regarding the future organization of 
the Republic.**) As part of their campaign to spur British consent, President 
BeneS and his collaborators began to make public in England late in the 
summer of 1941 their views on the necessity for population transfers. 

An article on postwar Europe, “written in co-operation with the Gov- 
ernments concerned” in August, 1941, stressed that the size of minorities 
in Czechoslovakia could be reduced and the state made more homogeneous 
by modifying frontiers and transferring populations, since “Hitler had 
shown that large-scale transfers of population are possible.” ** In September, 
1941, Benes himself wrote: “I accept the principle of the transfer of popu- 
lations... . If the problem is carefully considered and wise measures are 
adopted in good time, the transfer can be made amicably and under decent 
human conditions, under international control and with international sup- 
port.” ** The following month he expanded on this principle: “It may be 
that we shall —if this principle will be applied in the other countries — 
carry out to a certain extent an emigration and exchange of the non-Czech 
speaking population.” ** Thus the groundwork was laid publicly for ridding 
the Republic of its Hungarian minority as well as its “disloyal” Germans. 

Shortly after the United States’ entry into the war, Benes’ views ap- 
peared before the select readers of Foreign Affairs. He emphasized that he 
did “not recommend any method which involves brutality or violence,” 
yet Germany could not “a priori regard it as an injury to her if other states 





” Gustav Beuer, New Czechoslovakia and Her Historical Background (London: Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1947), p. 185; and BeneS, op. cit., p. 206. Interview with H. Ripka. 

™ Bene’ did make a major decision binding his people in December, 1943. He accepted in 
Moscow a change of text which made the ratification of the Czechoslovak—Soviet 
treaty take place “as soon as possible” rather than after the war, in Prague. Bened 
op. cit. pp. 287, 323 

#). Emlyn Williams, “Planning Postwar Europe,” Fortnightly, August, 1941. 

==. nel “The New Order in Europe, Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1941, 
p. b 

*E. “% “Czechoslovakia’s Struggle for Freedom,” Dalhousie Review, October, 1941, 
p. 26. 
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adopted the same methods [as the Gerinans] with regard to German 
minorities. .. .” Even before the incitement of the Lidice massacre, Bene’ 
asserted: “Certainly every nation in Central Europe will feel it right and 
proper to punish severely those members of mirorities who in these terrible 
years have been guilty of treachery, espionage, tyranny over the majority, ter- 
ror, murder and mass looting under the auspices of the German armies.” ** 

Bene3’ opening article on this subject did not pass in Great Britain with- 
out a rebuttal. In Spectator, David Thomson promptly questioned the posi- 
tive value which Bene’ had attributed to the Greek-Turkish transfer and 
pointed out the economic and social dislocations which would exist at the 
end of the European war — in the midst of which plebiscites and population 
transfers would only compound the difficulties. In addition, he suggested 
that irredentism may persist even after transfers of population.” 

It was a fact, however, that sentiment within occupied Czechoslovakia 
in favor of a purging action against the oppressor nationalities was growing 
with each advance toward victory. Any scheme to rid the country of the 
friends and agents of its foreign occupiers was received at home with an 
enthusiasm outstripping that of the original proponents. National resist- 
ance was meeting Nazi repression in a mounting spiral. By January, 1945, 
Ripka could credibly tell the “loyal” Germans in London that “all reports 
from the home front show a unanimous desire to render the German 
minority as small as possible.” 7” 

Speeches and articles in support of the transfer idea repeated themselves 
in the organs of the Czechoslovaks-in-exile until Benes’ departure for Prague, 
(via Moscow) in early 1945. The details were gradually added, and rebut- 
tals were answered in advance. BeneS’ private secretary, Eduard Taborsky, 
wrote in September, 1942, that “most probably” an integral transfer (i.c., 
all German-—Czechoslovaks) need not take place, for economic as well as 
ethical reasons. Clear legal norms would be required, and his people 
would not seek after “useless harshness.” He also argued, on the basis of 
inadequate analysis, that if the German minorities of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland were thrown into Germany they would virtually match the Reich’s 
expected losses from war dead and postwar departures of Polish Lusatian 
minorities.** His equation failed to reckon with the fact that Hitler had al- 
ready transferred half a million ethnic Germans westward from the Baltic 
countries and Rumania, and Polish claims on eastern Germany threatened 





*E. Bene’, “The Organization of Postwar Europe,” Foreign Affairs, January, 1942. 
* David Thomson, “Back to Minority Problems,” Spectator, September 19, 1941. 


* Cf. L. Holborn (ed.), War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, September 1939-1945 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1943-48), li, 1037. 


“@. ts “Minority Problems in Central Europe,” The National Review, September, 
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to swell the flow of uprooted Germans into a defeated Reich to several 
millions. 

Dr. Ripka also strove to justify the contemplated transfer but contra- 
dicted his written views of 1939 in the process. “It remains a fact,” he 
wrote in October, 1942, “that the majority of Sudeten Germans inclined to 
Henleinism, that they readily accepted the rule of the Swastika. . . .” He 
also asserted that, though the question of a transfer was being seriously 
considered, the political situation was not yet ripe enough to deal with con- 
crete plans.”® 

The following month Bene’ asked the State Council to be patient on the 
question of a transfer plan. Since the solution of the German minority 
question would depend upon so many political and economic factors at 
home and among the Allies, he begged off from any “premature” discus- 
sion of the problem at that time.*° 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE Bic THREE 


The fact was that Bene5 was then hard at work to win the crucial con- 
sent of the Allied Powers, whom he realized must ultimately sanction any 
organized transfer. In conjunction with the repudiation of Munich, the 
British War Cabinet had privately notified the Czechoslovak government 
(and later Wenzel Jaksch) that at the end of the war the British govern- 
ment did not intend to oppose the principle of population transfer in 
Czechoslovakia.** Churchill’s government would not commit themselves in 
1942 to assist in the actual application of the principle, yet clearly a favor- 
able attitude was to be expected from them. The French National Com- 
mittee also pronounced themselves in favor of the principle. 

The following May, in 1943, Bene3 made his visit to Washington. In 
his first conversation with Roosevelt he found the American President 
agreed that “after the war the number of Germans in Cze-hoslovakia ought 
to be reduced by a transfer of as many as possible.” ** Thi: information was 
neatly used by Deputy Foreign Minister Ripka in London io smoke out a 
commitment from the Soviet Union, which had been negotiating the terms 
of the friendship treaty with Czechoslovakia. The Russians had not yet 
worked out their plans for postwar Germany and had refrained from taking 
a definite position regarding transfers other than to say that they were not 
negatively disposed to the idea. Upon being informed by Ripka of Roose- 
velt’s view, however, the Soviet ambassador to the exile governments ob- 





* H. Ripka, quoted in Central European Observer, October 30, 1942. 

* Cf. L. Holborn, op. cit., Il, 443, 444. 

™ Bene, Memoirs, pp. 206, 220; H. Ripka, personal interview; C. MacKenzie, op, cit., 
quotes Beneé in May, 1944, as saying the British Cabinet had already notified him of 
their approval of the transfer. 
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tained within five days the agreement of his government to the idea of 
transferring the Germans, and Ripka transmitted this immediately (as re- 
quested by the Russians) to Benes, who was still in Washington.” In his 
final interview with Roosevelt, therefore, three days later, Benes was armed 
with information calculated to extract an even stronger commitment from 
the United States government — to bring it parallel with the positive posi- 
tion already parlayed from the Soviet Union. His telegram from Washing- 
ton on June 7, 1943, revealed: “He [Roosevelt] agrees to the transfer of 
minorities from East Prussia, from Transylvania and Czechoslovakia. I 
asked him again expressly whether the United States would agree to the 
transfer of our Germans. He clearly declared he would.” ** In his memoirs, 
four years later, Benes described Roosevelt’s commitment as “full consent 
to the execution of the transfer of the greatest possible number of our Ger- 
mans” and stressed that all the procedure had been discussed. His telegram 
does not indicate, however, whether Roosevelt expressed himself on the 
subject of the conditions and the timing of the transfer. BeneS, for his part, 
prudently refrained from any reference to population transfers in his 
numerous published speeches to American audiences. 

When Bene reached Moscow in December, 1943, to sign the Czecho- 
slovak—Soviet treaty both Stalin and Molotov were not only willing to sup- 
port the Czechoslovak claims to her pre-Munich frontiers (including a 
little extra in the region of Glatz) but also were very eager to help the 
Czechs get rid of the Sudeten—Germans. Beyond a venting of their hatred 
for Hitlerite Germans, the Kremlin could count several advantages in fos- 
tering a population transfer. First of all, they would be eliminating a strong 
middle-class and anti-Communist element from the state. Secondly, there 
was extensive property and business enterprise to be acquired by the state 
from the departing minorities. The task of disposing of this state property 
would be a first step toward socialization of a part of it, and the distribu- 
tion of the remainder into private hands would be a political bonanza for 
the ministry or party which could claim credit for the job. Thirdly, the 
economic confusion which an influx of refugees would cause in Germany 
might be congenial to the spread of communism there, so long as the expul- 
sion itself were not blamed on communism. Fourthly, the enmity which 
the expulsion would perpetrate between the countries involved would 
make the Czechoslovaks more dependent upon the Soviet Union and ham- 
per any postwar policy of rapprochement between Germany and Central 
Europe. (Of similar design probably was the Soviet encouragement to the 
Czechs to demand ethnically founded frontier revisions from Germany.) 
Finally, since the Western powers were provisionally agreeable to the trans- 





* Ibid., pp. 242-43, and 266. 
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fer idea, the Soviets wished to be in the vanguard. If the West should 
then renege on its support, the “Great Eastern Ally” would pre-empt the 
field as defender of a popular Czechoslovak cause. 

By the time BeneS returned from Moscow, the Big Three were able to 
consider the minority question through their European Advisory Commis- 
sion (EAC), which had been set up in London to formulate recommenda- 
tions for the Foreign Ministers on a common policy toward Germany. At 
the end of July, 1944, the EAC requested that the other European Allies 
submit their suggestions with regard to handling Germany upon her capitu- 
lation.*> The question under consideration was whether to oblige defeated 
Germany to admit and grant citizenship to ethnic German refugees, to pro- 
vide for them economically, and to compensate them out of assets of their 
country of origin which had accrued to Germany; but no such obligations 
were eventually included in the document of unconditional surrender. 

The broad outline of the Czechoslovak response to EAC’s request made 
its way via “a Czechoslovak official” into a brief dispatch in the New York 
Times on August 10, 1944. Other press correspondents directly quoted 
Ripka on September 14, 1944, to the effect that his government felt that an 
organized transfer of “about two million persons of German nationality” 
was “unavoidable.” The “democratic” German—Czechoslovaks in London 
were told of this prospect in a speech by Ripka in October. The general 
public in Great Britain and the United States, however, learned nothing of 
this from official sources. The American public was generally unaware of the 
problem, and in Britain the one M.P. who raised the question in Parlia- 
ment received the Government’s answer that the matter called for multi- 
lateral consideration and could not be settled at that stage of the war. 

On November 23, 1944, the American government received from the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs a detailed memorandum propos- 
ing the transfer of approximately two-thirds of the German-speaking popu- 
lation of the Republic.** This plan estimated that there were around 800,- 
000 Germans whose attitude toward the Republic had been positive. As 
Ripka had describec: them in his speech announcing the plan, these persons 
“had refrained from doing anything that could have been in conflict with 
their duties as citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic.” They could be 
“granted Czechoslovak citizenship without risk to the security and unity 
of the state” — for the consideration of security was the decisive one “to 
which must be subordinated all others, including even economic factors.” *” 
According to the government’s estimates; out of 3,150,000 German-speaking 





*= Cf. Jan Masaryk, “Statement of the Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia, March 6, 1946,” 
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citizens of the 1938 Republic, 500,000 of the pro-Nazis would voluntarily 
leave the country by the end of hostilities, 250,000 would be eliminated as 
war casualties, and thus only 1,600,000 would have to be transferred (as- 
suming that 800,000 were to remain as Czechoslovak citizens). Except for 
“active anti-Nazis,” any German-—Czechoslovak would have to apply to 
official boards for readmission to Czechoslovak citizenship. If accepted, they 
would be expected to renounce all special distinctions as members of a 
minority group (though the question of language was not thrashed out). 
Those Germans who were to be transferred would receive compensation 
for their immovable property by “adjusting” Czechoslovak claims on Ger- 
many. The transfer operation was to take two years. The Big Four govern- 
ments acknowledged, but did not make any formal engagements with 
respect to, this detailed plan.* 

Meanwhile, Wenzel Jaksch and his followers were pursuing a desperate 
campaign of opposition, appealing to both official and public opinion in 
Great Britain and other countries in which they resided. Jaksch even 
petitioned the United Nations for the recognition of Sudeten—Germans as 
independent and entitled to representation in all deliberations concern- 
ing their future status. 

The efforts of this party were offset in part by the publications and con- 
ferences sponsored by the Sudeten—German Communists and splinter Social 
Democrats. These self-styled “Anti-Fascist Germans from Czechoslovakia” 
issued a joint declaration speaking of the “duty” of loyal German—Czecho- 
slovaks to support “the transfer of each German element which would 
endanger again the inner and external freedom of the Republic.” ** In Ein 
heit, articles dealt with the problem of re-educating the Germans who 
would remain after the transfer, even to the extent of having them master 
the Czech language. The economic losses to be replaced following the 
transfer were discussed, and one writer foresaw that “two-thirds of the 
Germans must be expelled.” “ Wenzel Jaksch was repeatedly branded as 
an apostate and worse; but his retort was that true Social Democracy was 
international and should not succumb to the divisive passions of national- 
ism nor abandon itself to pan-Slavic communism. 


LIBERATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The arrival of the Red Army (accompanied by Czechoslovak units) at 
the frontier of Slovakia on April 8, 1944, prematurely buoyed the spirits 
of the London Czechoslovak émigrés. In May, the Bene government and 
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the U.S.S.R. signed in London a seemingly straightforward agreement re- 
garding the administration of liberated areas, but the military advance did 
not proceed in force until the following winter. During the interim a 
Slovakian national uprising in September was ruthlessly quelled by German 
occupying forces. Only the Carpatho—Ukraine was blessed with a degree of 
liberation, in October, and within a month its National Council formally 
requested incorporation within the Ukrainian S.S.R.** The misgivings 
which the Czechoslovaks in London felt at these setbacks were salted with 
bewilderment at the unreadiness ofthe Western Allies to lend military sup- 
port to the beleaguered Slovakian Partisans. The inference drawn by the 
Czechoslovak leaders was that the Big Three had secretly agreed at Teheran 
to leave the liberation of Czechoslovakia to the Red Army.*? The Benes 
government hewed resolutely to its aims, nonetheless, and recognized the 
Communist provisional government of Poland on January 21, 1945, as a 
prelude to Bene’ departure for home in March. 

During his journey, which ended with a much-acclaimed entry into 
Prague on May 15, 1945, Benes encountered disquieting political realities. 
In Moscow the provisional government for post-liberation Czechoslovakia 
was organized, and the draft programs which had been prepared in London 
were severely contorted before winning acceptance. BeneS had not antici- 
pated the strong position which the Communists insisted upon for them- 
selves in the provisional Cabinet. Later in Kosice, Slovakia, where Bene’ 
had to wait for the liberation of Prague, the Red Army denied him any 
communication with his colleagues in London. Meanwhile, parachuted and 
local Communists reaped a political harvest in setting up the administration 
of liberated areas.** 

Yet on one point, at least, Bene3’ reliance on the Soviets seemed well 
founded. The plans for the expulsion of disloyal Germans from Czecho- 
slovakia would surely not be circumvented by the Great Eastern Ally. In- 
cluded in the Program of the Provisional Government, issued at Kosice on 
April 5, 1945, were both a system under which citizenship of Germans and 
Hungarians would be reconsidered and an announcement that the “con- 
demned transgressors” would be expelled. 

On May 5, 1945, the Czech National Council in Prague began an up- 
rising against the desperate German garrison, in the expectation that 
General Patton’s Third Army would soon reach the city. The United States 





“The annexation was consummated by the Soviet—Czechoslovak treaty of June 29, 1945. 
* Bene’, Memoirs, pp. 252-53. This inference, though completely undocumented and 
denied by members of the US. 7 sesame of State, is given credence in Czecho- 
slovak eyes particularly because of the sphere—of-influence bargain with the Russians 
which Churchill is known to have advocated (though not including Czechoslovakia). 
“See Ivo Duchacek, “The Strategy of Communist Infiltration; Czechoslovakia 1944-48,” 
pene Politics, April, 1950. A secret radio did enable Bened to keep in contact with 
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forces, however, had been ordered on Russian request to halt on a line to 
the west of Prague.** Before the Red Army finally reached the capital on 
May 9, the savage struggle within the city had culminated in an agreement 
for the withdrawal of the Germany Army and civilians. The horrors in- 
flicted upon one another by the SS troops and the insurgents during their 
four days’ struggle, however, were soon far exceeded by acts of retribution 
and madness which the triumphant Russian soldiers set off in Prague.*® To 
Benes was revealed the cruel passion to which his people could be aroused, 
and the event made clear that hatred for the Germans was more than 
sufficient to support any plan the government might offer to expel these 
former citizens. 

The German minority had deceived themselves with comforting fan- 
tasies. Bohemia was one of the last strongholds of German resistance, 
which appeared destined to be occupied by the Americans. Consequently, 
thousands of Germans indigeneous to the area and disillusioned with 
Hitler’s Reich reasoned that a restoration of Czechoslovak administration in 
their region would be something less onerous than a hapless trek to refuge 
in a devastated and strange Motherland. The Sudeten—Germans witnessed 
in their own village streets the misery of homeless Volksdeutsche (ethnic 
Germans) pouring westward out of Transylvania or Silesia. The rumors of 
impending expulsion of all “traitors to the Republic” were disquieting, of 
course, but only the most active Nazis among the Sudeten population felt 
compromised enough to abandon their homes and flee. 

Yet as the liberating armies came, not only the pent-up hatred of the 
Czechs, but also the active policy of their government and the passive 
response of the Americans quickly disabused the Germans of their illu- 
sions. In Prague, the National Council set an example by decreeing that the 
swastika must be worn by traitors, Germans, and Hungarians. All over the 
country Volksdeutsche were being interned in preparation for expulsion, 
and abuse of prisoners by extremist elements took place in many instances. 
The Communist party had perfectly situaied itself to profit from this move- 
ment, with comrades Vaclav Nosek* and Julius Duris as Ministers of the 
Interior and Agriculture in the provisional Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Fierlinger. National sentiment clearly favored an expulsion, and govern- 
ment spokesmen made it known that the Big Three powers had been ap- 





“ Forest C. Pogue, “Why Eisenhower's Forces Stopped at the Elbe,” World Politics, April, 
1952, pp. 356-68, states on authoritative evidence that Patton was halted by his 
Supreme Commander for reasons of military expediency and not because of any 
bargain between the Big Three. 

“ A German history of these savage days is given in J. Thorwald, Des Ende and der Elbe 
(Stuttgart, 1950), pp. 324-25; or in translation, Flight in the Winter (New York: 
Pantheon, 1951), pp. 284-304. Jan Stransky, a now exiled Czech, hoped vainly that 
the story of these horrible days “would never be written,” East Wind Over Prague 
(London: Hollis & Carter, 1950), p. 149. 


“ Nosek had served during the war in London on the Czechoslovak State Council. 
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praised of plans to effectuate it. Local committees, insouciant of the inter- 
national legalities of the matter, proceeded to effect transfers into Southern 
Germany and Austria wherever the occupying forces permitted it. The 
American Forces, already submerged in the problems of disentangling 
refugees and rubble in these leaderless countries, soon found the influx of 
homeless expellees an intolerable burden. 

The American and British Foreign Offices, too, were disturbed by the 
rash and insistent actions perpetrated by the Czechs, and yet they recog- 
nized that the movement to expel the Germans had gained tremendous 
momentum without their demur. A temporary halt could perhaps be 
agreed upon, but a final settlement of the question would have to be made 
soon by the Big Three. Unknown to the public, on the eve of the Potsdam 
Conference, the Three Great Powers were already strongly committed to a 
radical policy of population transfer. 

In Article XIII of the report published at Potsdam on August 2, 1945, 
the Big Three governments “recognized” that “the transfer to Germany of 
German populations, or elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary will have to be undertaken,” and they agreed that 
such transfers “should be effected in an orderly and humane manner.” At 
the same time a halt in expulsions was requested until the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin could determine a proper rate of transfer and distribution 
of the expelled Germans. The three governments had agreed upon this 
Article as a by-product of the westward territorial leap-frog forced upon 
Poland, by which Soviet frontier demands were satisfied in the east and 
Poland obtained compensation from Germany in the west. The Red Army 
and the Poles had forced out most of the surviving Germans east of the 
Oder and Western Neisse rivers, which they considered the new Polish- 
German boundary. These harsh and unilateral actions disturbed the United 
States and British Governments, though they accepted the principle of 
removing the Germans from whatever territories Poland was to be assigned. 
President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee consequently took the curious 
Position of seeking to “humanize” and regularize these transfers but also of 
adding to them, because of pledges made to Bene3 by their predecessors in 
office. They endorsed an expulsion of Germans from Czechoslovakia as 
well as Poland, under proper conditions, even though no transfer of terri- 
tory was involved in the Czechoslovak frontier. The Russians likewise stood 
by their pledges to Bene3, and for good measure proposed transferring the 
Hungarian Germans, whose departure was sought more by a few political 
parties than by the mass of Hungarians. 

The schedule of transfers agreed upon by the Allied Control Council 
on November 20, 1945, called for the reception of one and three-quarters 
million Sudeten Germans in the American zone and three-quarters of a 
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million in the Soviet zone of Germany. The first official trainload of 1,200 
expellees arrived in January, 1946, with each person allowed to bring up to 
fifty kilograms of luggage and 1,000 marks. During the ensuing months 
conditions on the transports improved somewhat. Late in the summer of 
1947 the American zone refused to accept further transfers, with the excep- 
tion of sporadic small groups which were expelled thereafter. By this time 
only about 200,000 Germans remained in Czechoslovakia out of a popula- 
tion of slightly over two million at the time of Potsdam.*” Those Germans 
who escaped the transfer were primarily industrial workers and miners. 

The frontier region of Czechoslovakia which these two million Germans 
were forced to abandon remains to the present time in a state of grave 
agricultural decline, and its former industrial importance had been dimin- 
ished by a postwar governmental policy of developing industry in Slovakia. 
The industrial and agricultural workers and their children and elderly kin, 
whom the Czechs were willing to push out of their territorics and their 
economy in such pre-emptory fashion, have for the most part endured a 
trying but successful period of adjustment in renascent Germany. As of 
June, 1955, some 188,599 expellees from Eastern Europe still lived in camps 
in West Germany and West Berlin, but the astounding economic recovery 
had provided jobs for all but 115,000 expellee members of the labor force, or 
25 per cent of the total unemployed.” 

Doubtless few Sudeten—Germans who survived the transfer into Ger- 
many would consider that Benes view of September, 1941 — that with fore- 
sight a population transfer could be made “amicably and under decent 
human conditions” — had been vindicated in the practice. Politically or- 
ganized members of this expellee group maintain a drumfire of literary, 
journalistic, and oratorical reminders of the suffering which they have en- 
dured (and many were unable to endure) and of the Heimat which is being 
denied them. Under such emotional stress the history, even of the war- 
time prelude of the final tragedy, becomes distorted and blurred. Regard- 
less of one’s ultimate estimate of the political and moral judgment exercised 
at Potsdam, however, it is clear that the authorized transfer of Germans 
from Czechoslovakia was not the work of any single person or group. Rather 
it resulted from a giving in by leaders of the Bene’ and the Big Three 
governments to extraordinary passions and political opnortunities produced 
by the war and its prelude. The Franco-British attempt to purchase peace 
at Munich enflamed Czechoslovak distrust both of pan-Germanism and 
Western resistance to it. Wartime hatred for Germany submerged the ob- 
jections to population transfers on moral grounds. Unconditional surrender 


“ Wiskemann, op. cit., pp. 106, 129. 


“ Care and Help, Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees and War Victims, Bonn, p. 39, 
and Appendix No. 7. 
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by Germany placed unparalleled power in the hands of the Big Three 
governments, which had already committed themselves to support Benes’ 
plans for expulsion. Finally, the decision to compensate Poland for its 
territorial losses to the U.S.S.R. by ceding German territory cleansed of 
Germans made the transfers planned by Czechoslovakia less unique, though 
no less drastic. The Big Three honored their commitments to Benes even 
though the Soviet Union alone of the triumvirate clearly would reap an 
advantage from the action. 








FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL CONTRAST: 
COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA* 
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URING THE PAST FEW YEARS the scholarship performed in 

D the field of comparative government and politics has come in for 

its fair share of criticism. It has been contended by academic critics 

that comparative government is often not comparative at all — that it is full 

of dry, nonsignificant description, without meaningful comparison or con- 

clusion. It is argued that many of its materials are simply massive data, or 
quantitative research. 

It is contended, furthermore, that much so-called comparative govern- 
ment study is too formalized, with a stress on constitutional phraseology 
rather than on political reality. Comparative government scholarship has 
also been criticized for its failure to examine causality, to at least hypothe- 
size concerning basic reasons for the rather persistent presence or absence of 
various types of political phenomena — democracy or dictatorship, single- 
party or multi-party systems order or chaos, monarchism or republicanism, 
and so forth — in various parts of the world. 

Finally, the study of comparative governmen: has been charged with 
extreme parochialism, in that — in contrast to studies by historians, anthro- 
pologists, economists, humanists, and so forth — it stresses a few European 
governments and little else.* 

On the matter of parochialism, it may be charged with some validit; 
that much comparative government study not only confines itself to Europe 
alone, but within Europe stresses only those few countries which happen to 
be journalistically prominent. These are generally Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union. In this case, it is the squeaky wheel that 
gets the academic grease.” 





* Presented as “pepe, Rocky Mountain Council for Latin American studies, Provo, Utah, 
April 12, 

* For elaboration on these and other criticisms of the present condition of comparative 
government, see C. B. “World Trends in Political Science Research,” 
American Political Science , XLVIII (June, 1954), 427 f.; “Research in Com- 
parative Politics,” American Political Science Review, XLVII (September, 1953), 641 
ff.; George T. McT. a ae “Research in Comparative Politics,” American 
Political Science Review, XLIX (December, a 1024 ff.; and Roy C. Macridis, The 
Study of Comparative Government (New Y. : Random House Short Studies in 
Political yp gp a 1955). 

*On this see any standard textbook, e.g. Gwendolen M. Carter et al, Major Foreign 
Powers Grd ed: New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957); Herman Finer, ‘Governments of 
Greater European Powers (New York: Holt, 1956); Normal L. Hill et al., The Back- 
ground of European Governments (3rd ed.; New York: Rinehart, 1951); Lionel ow heme § 
et al. Source Book in European Government (New York: Sloane, 1950); Robert G. 


Neumann, European and tn Oo Government (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955); James T. Shorwell et al Governments of Continental Europe (rev. ed.; 
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It would be foolhardy indeed to contend that nothing of academic im- 
portance is to be learned about government or politics from such rarely 
studied European countries as Norway, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Finland, or even Andorra. Indeed, it will be the burden of this paper 
to show that some quite significant causal hypotheses can be formulated by 
applying comparative method to the examination of government and 
politics in at least two “unimportant,” even non-European, countries. The 
countries in this case will be Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The hypotheses 
will have to do with the causal factors underlying democracy or the lack 
of it in these two states. 


MEANING OF TERMS 


We need spend no time here wrestling over the “true” meaning of 
democracy. As was pointed out by an American reformer almost eighty 
years ago, “it makes little difference what name we give to things, if when 
we use the name we always keep in view the same things and no others.” * 
In this paper, then, the following will be the meaning of the noun “democ- 
racy” or the adjective “democratic”: A political condition where the maxi- 
mum possible numbers of people enjoy the maximum possible degree of 
freedom of choice, political and social participation, and security of the rule 
of law, during the maximum possible time. 

It will not be the contention here that any political condition can be 
called fully “democratic” or fully “undemocratic” by the above definition 
or by any other. There can be no doubt that some few democratic elements 
are to be found in even the most extreme dictatorship, as in the Soviet 
Union or in the late Nazi Germany; and that some few undemocratic ele- 
ments are to be discovered in even the most “democratic” of political condi- 
tions, as in Sweden, Switzerland, or New Zealand. 

In this maiter of “democracy” or the lack of it, it is clear to almost all 
scholars that all is a world of shadows, that there are no sharp extremes. 
Harry B. Murkland expressed this well when he referred to distinctions be- 
tween Costa Rica and her neighbors: 

The contrast is so striking that there is a tendency to exaggerate it. Costa Rica has 
fewer political disorders and at wider intervals than the other Central American Repub- 
lics. But it still has them. There are serious economic and political problems to be 


solved. This is not the Perfect State and it is doing the country no favor to so regard it. 

Its real accomplishments are great enough without building them up to an inevitable 

letdown.* 
New York: Macmillan, 1952). Some slightly more exploratory texts would include 
William Bennett Munro and Morley Ayearst, The Governments of Europe (4th Ed.; 
New York: Macmillan, 1954), and Frederic A. Ogg and Harold Zink, Modern Foreign 
Governments (2nd ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1953). A book which really gets 
around a good part of the world is Fritz Morstein Marx, Foreign Governments (2d 
ed.; New York: Prentice Hall, 1952). 

*Henry George, Progress and Poverty (1879) (75th Anniversary Edition; New York: 
Schalkenbach, 1955), p. 37. 

*“Costa Rica: Fortunate Society,” Current History, XXII (March, 1952), 141. 
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Nor is it suggested here that “democracy” is only a “political condition.” 
It is also a social, economic, cultural, and psychological condition. It is a 
whole way of life. Confinement to the political aspects of “democracy” 
results only from an obvious need to limit the subject-matter of the paper 
and to decently adhere to the field of political science. 

What will be contended herein is that political conditions can be ar- 
ranged in some sort of spectrum, from the most “democratic” to the least 
“democratic”; * that although no political condition can te put at either 
far extreme of the continuum, many can be placed somewhere near one 
end or the other; that the above definition can serve as a convenient and 
not entirely inaccurate device for determining which is to go where; that 
the Republic of Nicaragua can be placed somewhere near the “undemo- 
cratic” end of the spectrum; that Costa Rica can be located in somewhat 
closer proximity to the “democratic” end; that it is possible to hypothesize 
as to why these two neighbors are so different from each other; and that 
the results of such ai examination can be significant, even though the states 
in question are not major European powers. 


Costa Rica, NICARAGUA, AND THEIR REPUTATIONS 


It is understandable that no two sources appear to agree exactly regard- 
ing the areas and populations of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The population 
of Costa Rica seems now to be a bit less than 1,000,000; that of Nicaragua 
something over 1,200,000. The area of Costa Rica is a little more than 19,600 
square miles — about one-and-one-half times the size of The Netherlands; 
that of Nicaragua, just over 57,100 square miles —a few thousand square 
miles larger than Greece or Czechoslovakia.* 

Both countries are in Central America, and they are adjacent to one 
another. Nicaragua is joined on her northwestern boundary by Honduras: 
Costa Rica is bounded on the southeast by Panama. Both have shores on 
the Pacific and on the Caribbean; both are mountainous and volcanic; both 
possess hot, damp, lowland areas, and in both are highlands where relief 
from the heat is available. Both are subject to frequent earthquakes. In 
both, Spanish is the official and widely spoken language, and both societies 


* For more light on the arrangement of governments according to their “democratic” or 
“undemocratic” character, see Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “A Statistical Evaluation of Latin 
American Democracy,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (September, 1956), 607-19; 
og ye “Political Terminologies Revised,” Social Studies, XLVI (November, 

), =~ 

*Harry Hansen (ed.), The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1957 (New York: 
World-Telegram, 1957), pp. 404 and 430; Committee on Latin American Studies, 
University of Stoel at Los Statistical Abstract of Latin America for 1956 
(U.C.LA., 1957), p. 4; and Walter Mallory (ed.), Political Handbook of the 
World (New York: Harper, for Council on Foreign Relations, 1957), pp. 44 and 
142. This latter source indicates 32,000 square miles for the area of Costa Rica, which 
is obviously in error. 
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can be said to trace their origins to the days of the Spanish conquest and 
colonization. 

In general outline, therefore, the two countries appear to be strikingly 
similar to each other. It is only when details are examined that bold con- 
trasts appear. The macroscopic pictures are almost carbon copies of each 
other. A microscopic anaylsis, however, turns up differences so great in 
degree as to become distinctions in kind. 

Of first importance for our purposes here. the two countries differ 
widely in terms of their political reputations. Costa Rica is commonly cited 
as being one of the more “democratic” of the countries of Latin America. 
It would be fruitless and cumbersome to attempt to quote all the statements 
which have been made in eulogy of its democratic attainments. Only 
limited citation is feasible.’ Typical is the opinion of Marvin Alisky, a 
journalist: 

. . . for most of the twentieth century, this tiny land has learned to accept a democratic 
way of life, based on free speech and a free press for its rank and file farmer citizens." 
Hubert Herring contends that: 


little nation no larger than the state of West Virginia, and with a 

i the most soundly democratic in 

faith and practice of all the Latin American states. . "The few ‘ew dictatorships in Costa 

Rican ope h have been short-lived. Political parties are free aa active; political dis~ 
cussion is a 


No such claims are ordinarily made for Nicaragua, which is often described 
as exhibiting throughout its history some of the outstanding features of 
caudillismo, occasionally alternating with chaotic outbreaks of violence.’® 

Despite the contrasting reputations of these two adjoining countries, no 
intensive political science research has been devoted either to an evaluation 





"For just a few references to Costa Rica’s presumed attainment of a degree of “democ- 
racy” unusual for Latin America, sce the following: Miguel Jorrin, Political Instabiliry 
in Latin America (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico oa 1953), p. 9, and 
Governments of Latin America (New York: Van Nostrand, 195 3), p. 265; john Gun- 
ther eee True Democracy,” Gurvent History Lil (Dercber 04 1940), p. 
11; john and Mavis Biesanz, Costa Rican Life (New York: Columbia University Fan, 
1944), pp. 224-53; eee, | op cit., and “The Pathology of Democracy in Latin 
America: ‘A Political Scientist oint of View,” American Political Science Review, 
XLIV (March, 1950), 8 eg haat F. MacDonald, Latin American Politics and 
Government (2d ed., New York: Crowell, 1954), p. 637; Murkland, op. cit., pp. 141- 
44; Luis Alberto Sanchez, org de América (Santiago: Ediciones Ercilla, 1945), 
Il, 395; and Tom B. Jones and W. Donald Beatty, An Introduction to Hispanic 
American History (New York: Harper, 1950), pp. 576 and 578. 

ee “The Mass Media of Central America,” Journalism Quarterly, XXXII 
( ’ 

* Hubert Herring, “Problems Facing Democracy,” in A. Curtis Wilgus (ed.), The Carib- 
bean: Its Political Problems (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1956), p. 254. 

* See Whiting Williams, “Geographic Determinism in Nicaragua,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CXXXII (July, 1927), 142-45; Charles 
Morrow Wilson, Central America, Challenge and Opportunity (New York: Holt, 
1941), pp. 3-24 and 67-74; Fitzgibbon, “A Statistical Evaluation. . . ,” loc cit.; Jorrin, 
op. cit., pp. 260-61; and MacDonald, op. cit., pp. 627-32. 
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of widespread assumptions regarding their political characteristics, or to 
development of data which might lead to the posing of explanatory hy- 
potheses.** We may now turn to the more detailed tasks of evaluating the 
reputations of the two political patterns, hypothesizing regarding causal 
factors, and finally drawing whatever significant conclusions are possible at 
this rather elementary stage of investigation. 


EvaLuaTION OF ReputaTions: Past EveNTS 
Nicaragua 

Something of the nature of Nicaraguan political life was pointed up 
when, on September 29, 1956, President Anastasio Somoza was assassinated, 
and was succeeded in office by his son, Ing. Luis Anastasio Somoza Debayle, 
who was President of the Congress. Elections were held on February 3, 
1957, and Luis Anastasio Somoza was given about 90 per cent of the vote, 
the remainder going to his opponent, Edmundo Amador. Meanwhile, the 
National Guard was revealed as being under the command of Anastasio 
Somoza, Jr., brother of the new President. 

Events of this nature have almost been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in Nicaraguan political history. Nicaraguan development, since inde- 
pendence from the Central American federation in 1838, has been char- 
acterized by chaos alternating with dictatorship, foreign intervention, vio- 
lence, and extreme tumult. It has been said that there are no Nicaraguans, 
just Conservatives and Liberals.** More accurately, it can be said that there 
have been Conservatives and Liberals, Espafioles and Costefios, Penin- 
sulares and Criollos, Criollos and Mestizos, and Mestizos and Indios. 

Almost from the moment that she secured her independence as a 
separate republic, Nicaragua suffered from foreign intrusion. Struggle 
against British encroachment began in 1841 when Britain established the 
“The dearth of political science research on Latin America in general and Central 

America in particular is well known. It might almost be said that no significant 


political science research at all has been done by United States scholars on either 
Nicaragua or Costa Rica. John and Mavis Biesanz, who are primarily sociologists, 
incidental science i 





Fitzgibbon, articles fn. 

of individual personalities or events have appeared, and might be listed as biographies 
or histories, but hardly as political science materials. Lists of materials 
reveal nothing on internal government and politics of either of countries. See 
“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science in American ” annual Sep- 
a Bee SS ee Science Review; and External List No. 12.1 

to te, on A 

United States), Completed in Progress (Washington, D.C., 1953), pp. 5-6, 14, 
and 20; for a bibliogra of completed and published ies — reveals 


* Arthur Ruhl, The Central Americans (New York: Scribner's, 1928), p. 96 
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so-called Reino Mosquito in the eastern parts of the country."* In 1848 the 
British seized the mouth of the San Juan River in the name of “his Mos- 
quito Majesty,” a puppet Indian chief. British intervention was halted only 
when the United States invaded Mexico and thereby became interested in 
the possibilities of a canal across Nicaragua.’* This brought the United 
States into contest with British interests in the region. To avoid conflict, 
the Clayton—Bulwer Treaty was drawn up in 1850, in which the two parties 
agreed to neutralize the canal area, and provided that neither nation would 
“occupy, fortify, or colonize or assume or exercise any domination over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
s 9945 

By 1852 the Nicaraguan port of San Juan del Norte had been set up by 
British interests as the “Republic of San Juan del Norte,” but was wiped 
out by Nicaraguan troops.*® 

Confusion resulting from foreign intervention was as nothing compared 
with the national chaos of Nicaraguan politics. Because of some experience 
with dictatorship during the Central American federation, the new Nica- 
raguan constitution of 1838 called for a weak executive, the Supremo 
Director, who was to hold office for two years only, and was not to have any 
control over the Army. A result of the two-year-term provision was an 
almost continuous election campaign, punctuated by civil strife and cul- 
minating in a revolution in 1854 which soon became the guerra nacional 
involving William Walker, Cornelius Vanderbilt and the Transit Company 
interests, and all of Central America.’* During the 1838-54 period, a series 
of jefes politicos followed one another in bewildering succession. There was 
almost constant civil war, and occasional division of the government be- 
tween two factions, one at Leén and the other at Granada. 

The William Walker episode is one of the more bizarre events of Nica- 
raguan political history. Supported originally by the Vanderbilt interests as 
a means for securing transit across Nicaragua, the southern journalist Wil- 
liam Walker and a band of “roughnecks” secured control of the Nicaraguan 
government in 1855. When the Vanderbilts withdrew their support, “El 
Presidente” William Walker fell from power in 1857, and fled the country. 
In 1860 he again attempted to stir up trouble in Central America, and was 
captured in Honduras and shot. 

Compared with the preceding chaotic period, the years between 1855 
and 1893 appear dull and uneventful. A new constitution of 1854 had 





* Luis Alberto Cabrales, Sinopsis de la Reptiblica de Nicaragua (Managua: Talleres Na- 
cionales, 1937). 

* Ibid. 

* Mary Wilhelmine Williams, The People and Politics of Latin America (rev. ed.; New 
York: Ginn, 1945), p. 426. 

* Cabrales, op. cit. 

* Ibid. 
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settled on a four-year term, and after Walker was out of the way, Nica- 
ragua was governed by a succession of Conservative presidents, more or less 
according to constitutional provision. Aside from an 1875 German block- 
ade of the Nicaraguan coast as a means for extorting $30,000 for an alleged 
insult to a German consul, Nicaraguan history during this period was posi- 
tively unexciting.** 

This peaceful scene was abruptly broken when in 1893, as a result of 
heightened Liberal—Conservative conflict, General José Santos Zelaya, 
Liberal, was installed in the presidential office, where he remained as dic- 
tator for sixteen years. Zelaya kept Nicaragua in hot water with its Central 
American neighbors, unblushingly stole from the public treasury, and 
clamped a tight lid on political opposition. In 1909 he conceded to a British 
company the right to construct and exploit an interoceanic railroad. The 
United States withdrew recognition, a revolt was organized among Nica- 
raguan opponents of the dictator, and Zelaya was soon out of office.” 

A new period of foreign intervention then opened in Nicaragua. The 
Conservative government which came to power after the fall of Zelaya 
wavered, and 2,600 United States marines were landed on Nicaraguan 
shores. These were replaced by the end of 1912 by a four hundred-man 
legation guard. Later the number was reduced to one hundred, and re- 
mained so for many years.”° 

During the United States military occupation, order was restored and a 
succession of Conservative presidents followed. In 1916 the Bryan-—Cha- 
morro Treaty was ratified, giving the United States exclusive right to build 
a Nicaraguan canal, a lease on the Corn Islands, and a site for naval bases 
in the Gulf of Fonseca. Three million dollars was paid to Nicaragua. Hon- 
duras and El Salvador, also located on the gulf, protested to the new 
Central American Court of Justice. The Court ruled in favor of the plain- 
tiffs’ contentions, Andrew Carnegie did not renew his grant of funds for 
its support, and the Court collapsed. 

United States marines left Nicaragua during August of 1925. Violent 
strife almost immediately broke out between Liberal and Conservative 
forces, and American forces again landed, in the spring of 1926. By 1928 
an election had been held, under the auspices of United States personnel, 
and a Liberal, General José Maria Moncada, was declared elected by a 
large majority.** It was then that General Agusto César Sandino emerged 
* Some detail on the events of this period is to be found in a popular article, i ey 

(March, 


Largest of Central American Republics,” National Geographic Magazine, LI 
1937), 370-78. 


* Cabrales, op. cit.; and Mary laine Williams, op. cit., pp. 439-40. 


* Wilson, Central America . . . 68. Also see Hubert Herring, A History of Latin 
America (New York: Knopf, 1956), pp. 447-49. 


*™ Mary Wilhelmine Williams, op. cit. p. 443. 
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in revolt against the American occupation and any government elected 
under it. He was eliminated six years later under a flag of truce by the 
Somoza-commanded Guardia Nacional. 

The final withdrawal of American forces took place in 1933. In 1932 J. B. 
Sacasa, Liberal, had been elected in a second fair election conducted under 
United States supervision. It soon became clear, however, that the real 
power in Nicaragua was the Guardia Nacional, organized into an efficient 
military body during United States occupation and commanded by General 
Anastasio Somoza Garcia. In 1936 General Somoza effected the overthrow 
of the Sacasa government, and in January of 1937 manipulated an election 
which installed him in the presidential chair.” 

On March 22, 1939, a Somoza-picked Constituent Assembly promul- 
gated a new constitution which in its transitory provisions placed Somoza 
in control of the presidency until May 1, 1947, and installed itself as a Con- 
gress until April 15, 1947.2* After a 1947-50 period with one president who 
refused to be a puppet and another who died in office, a new constitution 
was promulgated November 1, 1950, wherein it was provided that Somoza 
would fill the presidential office until May 1, 1951, and then that the 
same Anastasio Somoza would occupy the office from May 1, 1951, to May 
1, 1957, “as elected by the Nicaraguan people, according to credentials 
issued by the National Council on Elections, in accordance with the Legis- 
lative Decree of April 15, 1950.” ** 

The physical contributions made to Nicaragua by Anastasio Somoza and 
his kinsmen are not here being evaluated, but rather the condition of politi- 
cal democracy in Nicaragua. It would seem to appear from the political 
history of Nicaragua, both pre- and post-Anastasio Somoza Garcia, that 
there may be some reason for not placing that government at the demo- 
cratic end of our political spectrum.”* 

Costa Rica 

Let us now turn to the political history of Costa Rica. There is a sharp 
difference between the circumstances surrounding accession to office of the 
present President of Nicaragua, Luis Anastasio Somoza Debayle, after the 
“elections” of February 3, 1957, and the current political developments in 
Costa Rica. On February 2, 1958 — almost exactly one year after the afore- 
mentioned Nicaraguan elections — Costa Rica held its presidential election. 





* A succint history of this period is provided by Herring, A History ... , pp. 449-51. 

* Constitucién de la Repiiblica de Nicaragua, 1939, Title XVI. 

* Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua, 1950 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1954), Article 336 (1) and (2). For details on the “election” which preceded, 
see Jorrin, op. cit., p. 261. 

* Quotations from Somoza himself would seem to confirm this view. See the quotation 
attributed to Somoza by Sydney Gruson in the New York Times of November 16, 1953, 
and partially reproduced by Herring, A History . . . , p. 450. 
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Francisco Orlich, of the National Liberation party of President José Figueres, 
secured 94,788 votes at last reported count. Jorge Rossi, an independent, 
received 23,910 votes. Mario Echandi, opposition candidate supported by 
editor and former President Otilio Ulate reecived 102,851 votes. Appar- 
ently some freedom of political choice did exist in Costa Rica during the 
elections of last February, and it would appear that there was considerable 
Poiitical participation by large numbers of people. That such conditions 
are not unusual for Costa Rica becomes clear upon a quick survey of her 
political history. 

It is unfortunately true that the countries which have the longest 
chronological descriptions are primarily those which have the most tumul- 
tuous histories. Costa Rica is not one of these. Compared with the history 
of Nicaragua, that of Costa Rica is downright monotonous. 

After the disintegration of the Central American federation in 1838, 
Costa Rica had its spate of dictators. The first was perhaps the most 
notorious. He was Braulio Carillo, and is said to have run his government 
at one end of the presidential palace while his wife ran a grocery store at 
the other. Carillo was unwittingly responsible for the death of the Hon- 
duran Liberal, Francisco Morazan, who had played an important role in the 
politics of the Central American federation. In 1842, at the behest of Costa 
Rican Liberals and opponents of dictatorship, Morazan led a revolt which 
overthrew the dictator. Many Costa Ricans, including some of his own fol- 
lowers as well as Conservatives, soon became suspicious that Morazan had 
ambitious designs on Costa Rica in particular and Central America in 
general, and had him shot in the same year he had arrived. It is said he 
gave the directions to fire, fell to the ground, raised his head and cried, “T 
still live!” at which another volley fell upon him and he finally collapsed 
into death. 

After this rather inauspicious beginning, the Costa Ricans got off to a 
relatively stable political evolution under a series of Conservative presidents. 
Terms generally lasted for the constitutionally prescribed period of four 
years, and informal agreement among the principal families of the country 
determined who would next hold the office. What the republic lacked in 
full-blown democracy it at least gained in a sort of peaceful, pastoral order 
with very few of the more usual trappings of military dictatorship. Costa 
Rica became involved in the 1856 struggle of all Central America against 
William Walker, and in other disturbances of the region. Its general politi- 
cal evolution, however, was remerkably peaceful and undisturbed.” 

Reports of the period all seem to agree that Costa Rica was so™chow 
“different” from its neighboring states. An 1840 traveler reported that the 
™*See Luis Alberto Sanchez, loc. cit.; Herring, A History , pp. 451-54; Mary Wil 


helmine Williams, op. cit., pp. 428-30 and pp. 445-53; ‘and jones and Beatty, op. cit., 
pp. 576-78. 
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Costa Ricans were simple, hospitable, businesslike, and better off than 
people in adjoining countries. No special official dignity was found. An 
1846 report was also favorable. A German passing through the country in 
1853-54 found Costa Rican life more stable than in most nearby places. In 
1858 a traveling Frenchman reported that life in Costa Rica was very 
simple. He found all classes of people to be reasonably comfortable. There 
were few servants, and he described the area as a rural democracy. The 
fact that even high officials engaged in trade and even performed menial 
work surprised the French visitor, and he was favorably impressed by the 
country people.?* 

This idyllic scene was partially disrupted during the dictatorship of 
“strongman” Tomas Guardia, 1870-82, who ruled in the better known 
Central American tradition. However, President Guardia finally left office 
without violence. During his period the railroad was finally built to Puerto 
Limon from the capital and the modernization of the country was begun. 

After Guardia, orderly succession to the presidential office was re-estab- 
lished, but without genuinely competitive election until 1889. In that year 
Costa Rica held its first fully free election, accompanied by freedom of 
expression, active opposition, and respect for the outcome of the vote.** 

Since 1889 the democratic pattern then established has generally pre- 
vailed, with but three exceptional episodes. In 1917 Federico Tinoco seized” 
the presidency on the pretext that President Adolfo Gonzalez Flores was 
designing to perpetuate himself in office. The Tinoco dictatorship was able 
to govern the infuriated Costa Ricans only until 1919, when it was readily 
overthrown more by popular indignation than by violence. It is said that 
the end of Dictator Tinoco resulted directly from the anger he aroused 
when he personally doused some protesting students with water from a 
garden hose. An attempted revolt in 1932 was of little consequence. The 
1948 uprising against the Picardo—Calderén Guardia clique, which was at- 
tempting to maintain itself in power despite an unfavorable popular vote, 
is significant in that it involved an unusual amount of violence for Costa 
Rica, and undoubtedly takes on a greater appearance of importance because 
of its recent date.”® 

During four years of the past seventy, it can be said that Costa Rica’s 
democratic attainments have been under cloud. On the basis of the little 
political history that we have examined, it appears that just as there is per- 
haps good reason for questioning the democratic attainments of Nicaragua, so 
there is rather ample justification for placing Costa Rican government some- 
where between the middle of our spectrum and the democratic end of it. 





*C. L. Jones, Costa Rica and Civilization in the Caribbean (Madison: University of Wis— 
consin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 23, 1941), pp. 112-17. 

* Herring, A History ..., p. 453. 

*” For details, see Herring, A History . .., pp. 451-54; and Jones and Beatty, loc. cit. 
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EVALUATION OF REPUTATIONS: STRUCTURE AND Process 


Though the present section must of necessity be sketchy, we can at least 
point up a few of the characteristic features of Nicaraguan and Costa Rican 
political structure and process which will throw light on our problem of 
reputation-evaluation. At this point of investigation, in most cases our data 
can be only suggestive rather than definitive. 

A few criteria for determination of democratic achievements will be 
used. All but one of these, No. 3, are suggested by Professor Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon’s study on the statistical evaluation of Latin-American democ- 
racy. The criteria® to be used here will be (1) freedom of expression; (2) 
free elections, honestly counted votes; (3) response of governmental change 
to election returns; (4) freedom of party organization and activity; and (5) 
independence of the judiciary. 

Freedom of Expression 

Marvin Alisky, in his article in Journalism Quarterly, claims that Costa 
Rica has the highest proportion of newspaper readers and radio listeners 
in Central America.** He makes the p2rticular point that though Costa 
Rica has the smallest population in all Central America, its press circula- 
tion is larger than that of the more heavily populated countries.*? An addi- 
tion of the several individual circulations listed in the Political Handbook 
of the World, 1957, indicates a total newspaper circulation of 74,300 for 
Costa Rica and of 59,800 for Nicaragua.** This proves little, if anything, 
about the relative freedoms of the two countries, except that it might indi- 
cate that periodical reading in Costa Rica is at least active and interested, 
though possibly simply proportionate to the higher literacy of Costa Rica. 

Wherever the Alisky study makes comparisons of press freedom as 
between Costa Rica and the rest of Central America, the whole theme is 
that such freedom is a more regular feature of Costa Rican journalism than 
of journalism in neighboring countries. 

The Costa Rican press is free to print what it pleases, limited only by considerations 
of libel and good taste. 





* Fitzgibbon, “A Statistical Evaluation . . . ,” loc. cit. To provide a complete picture, 
additional criteria would have to be used. Most of these have maar been estab— 
lished by Professor Fitzgibbon, as follows: relative roles of executive and legislative 
branches; relationship between civilian and military sectors; effectiveness of local 
autonomy; oe between Church and State, and others. An a 
criterion, not listed specifically by Professor Fitzgibbon, might be correspondence be 
tween constitutional guarantees of individual rights, and their actuality. In this super 
we will not take up all of these criteria, first, because it seems unnecessary to the 
main purpose of this section, which is to show that in a general way Costa Rica is 
more “democratic” than Nicaragua, and second, simply because insufficient investiga— 
tion of the matter has thus far been undertaken. 

™ Up. cit., p. 479. 

* Ibid., p. 481. 

* Mallory, op. cit. 
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More than haif of the Costa Rican newspapers oppose President Figueres in their 
editorials. Newt Sop os Eareillghy sr attests to the real status of press free— 
dom in this republic, despite statements of foreboding sent by publisher Ulate to United 


States friends. 

Otilio Ulate is the publisher of Diario de Costa Rica, and was President 
of the Republic, 1949-53. It was with the backing of the Ulate forces that 
Mario Echandi was recently elected to the presidency for the term begin- 
ning May 8, 1958. 

Press freedom is not always perfect in Costa Rica any more than it is 
anywhere else. Alisky relates that during the early 1955 invasion from 
Nicaragua, President Figueres did try to stop press criticism of himself, but 
that the Inter-American Press Association had “ameliorated the press situa- 
tion by April of 1955.” * 

Again relying on Alisky, we find that: “Nicaragua does not have the 
large linguistic problem [of much of Central America] impeding national 
integration, but political considerations deprive it of a free press and free 
radio, such as exist in Costa Rica and El Salvador.” ** 

Nicaragua has not in recent years possessed a dictatorship as rigid, say, 
as that of the Dominican Republic, of the Soviet Union, or of the late Nazi 
Germany. Papers published by the opposition —i.e., the Independent 
Liberal party — do appear in Nicaragua, and include particularly Flecha, 
La Noticia, and El Centro Americano." 

However, the frequent arrests of newspaper editors, the 1noderate tone 
of their criticism, and the harassment of their publications in general, have 
been notorious through many years of Nicaraguan political life. Nothing 
like the exchange of opposing views in newspaper columns as reported by 
the Biesanz team from Costa Rica in 1944 is known to Nicaragua.** Accord- 
ing to the Biesanz study, even the President would write letters to the editor 
defending himself against attacks made in the same columns against him. 
There is no evidence that things have changed much on this score in 
Costa Rica since the Biesanz investigation. 

Free Elections, Honestly Counted Votes 


Cases of election irregularities in Costa Rica are numerous, and were 
cited in some detail by the Biesanz study.*® One of the most flagrant in 
Costa Rican history occurred later, in 1948, when a Congress controlled by 
the party which had been defeated in the presidential elections of that 
year invalidated the election returns. In this extreme case, in which the 





* Alisky, loc. cit. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 479. 

* Mallory, op. cit., p. 143. 

* John and Mavis Biesanz, op. cit., pp. 224, 239-40, and 243. 
* Ibid., pp. 236-37. 
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publisher Otilio Ulate had been elected, revolt was almost immediate. Dur- 
ing a provisional term under José Figueres, leader of the uprising, a new 
Legislative Assembly was elected, the new constitution of 1949 was adopted, 
and Ulate was installed as President on November 8, 1949.* 

Such extremes have by any standard been the exception rather than 
the rule in Costa Rica. That at each election there have been charges and 
counter-charges of selling of votes, juggling of watchers, breaking of seals by 
election officials, and so on, is certainly not to be denied. Since the events 
of 1948 -— that is, in the contest between José Figueres and Fernando Castro 
in 1953, and that between Figueres-supported Francisco Orlich and Ulate- 
supported Mario Echandi in February of 1958, election irregularities seem to 
have diminished. In the 1953 election, it can hardly be said that the “opposi- 
tion” to the Ulate government won the election, though it is perfectly true 
that the views of Castro were more to the taste of Ulate than were those of 
Figueres. Figueres had been the leader in the 1948 revolt which had re- 
stored constitutional order and permitted Ulate to take over, and only the 
most gross ingratitude would have permitted Ulate to oppose vigorously 
the election of Figueres in 1953. By 1958, the obvious political cleavage 
between the National Liberation followers of socialist-minded José Figueres 
and the National Union people attached to more conservative Ulate has 
become more obdurate than it was in 1953, and so the 1958 election was 
a fair test of Costa Rican democratic aspirations. 

Regardless of numerous cases of election fraud, it seems clear that elec- 
tions in Costa Rica are meaningful, that all parties do actively participate, 
and that public opinion during such periods is extremely vigorous on all 
sides of the contest. It would probably be correct to say that Costa Rican 
elections are “free,” though not without cases of real or attempted fraud. 

To evaluate Nicaraguan elections in terms of “honestly counted votes” 
would be about as realistic as to examine Soviet elections on the same 
grounds. Since the opposition has had little or no genuine opportunity to 
present either its candidates or its views, the manner in which votes are 
finally counted becomes entirely irrelevant. As a matter of fact, selections 
to legislative and executive office have as often as not occurred without any 
full election process at all. As was made clear earlier in this paper, General 
Anastasio Somoza Garcia was never elected to office by a fully free exercise 
of the suffrage. The short 1937-39 provisional term was secured on the basis 
of a manipulated “election” after the constitutionally elected president, J. B. 
Sacasa, had been overthrown by force. The 1939-47 period was legalized 
by hand-picked members of a “Constituent Assembly.” The 1950-57 term 
was based on the same process, preceded by a highly questionable “elec- 
tion.” The so-called Conservative party of Nicaragua during the 1912-33 





“ For a quick summary of these events, see MacDonald, op. cit., pp. 639-40. 
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period was in some part a stooge of American occupation forces and since 
the rise of the so-called “Liberal” Somozas, has been little more than an- 
other mouthpiece for the regime. Therefore the candidacy of Edmundo 
Amador, Conservative, who secured something like 10 per cent of the vote 
in the February, 1957, elections, can hardly be taken seriously as indicating 
the presence of “free” elections in Nicaragua. At the time, much of the effec- 
tive leadership of the really vigorous opposition — i.e., of the Independent 
Liberal party, which is not legally registered — was either in exile, or under 
arrest for investigation in connection with the assassination of the late 
President Somoza, and so was unable to participate in any way in the 
elections.** 

In summary, it can be generalized that Costa Rican elections are free 
and characterized from time to time by fraudulent practices on all sides; and 
that Nicaraguan elections either are not free or do not occur at all, and so 
the question of fraud is entirely beside the point in the case of that country. 


Response of Governmental Change to Election Returns 

It may be said with some accuracy that whereas in Costa Rica govern- 
ments do change in response to election returns, in Nicaragua it would be 
a phenomenon for an election to indicate a desire for change. Much of this 
ground has already been incidentally covered in the section above. In the 
1953 elections in Costa Rica, partly for the reasons which have already been 
indicated, the Otilio Ulate administration adopted a strict hands-off policy 
regarding the elections, and the victory of José Figueres was duly respected 
by the government. In the recent 1958 elections we have a much more 
clear-cut case of governmental change responding to election returns. 

A quotation from José Figueres himself perhaps epitomizes a spirit 
which has at least been prominent in Costa Rican politics, and which has 
certainly been notably absent in the case of Nicaragua. Referring to the 
events of 1948-49, he is quoted as having stated: “The health of democ- 
racy in Latin America demands that men who have seized power by force 
go home when normalcy is restored. We restored normalcy and we went 
home.” * 


Freedom of Party Organization and Activity 

The leading parties in Costa Rica are the National Liberation and Na- 
tional Union. National Liberation, the group surrounding José Figueres, is 
democratic socialist in orientation, and was narrowly defeated in the recent 
election. National Union is the party led by the publisher and ex-president 





“ These statements regarding the recent Nicaraguan political scene are based on the daily 
Newspaper reports covering the period September 29, 1956-February 3, 1957. 

“Harry Kantor, “The Struggle for Democracy in Costa Rica,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
LV (January, 1956), 16. 
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Otilio Ulate, is conservative in its views, and emerged victorious in the 
February, 1958, presidential election with candidate Mario Echandi. 

Something of the role of parties in the politics of the two countries is 
revealed by their relative positions in legislative bodies. In Costa Rica, 
representation of parties in the Legislative Assembly depends entirely on 
election returns. During the 1953-58 period, the Costa Rican national legis- 
lative organ contained thirty-one members of the National Liberation party, 
and fourteen members of the opposition, and the representation was based 
upon results of the election of July 26, 1953. 

The Legislative Assembly elected February 2, 1958, for a term beginning 
April 30, according to newspaper accounts was divided about half-and-half 
between supporters of National Liberation and supporters of National 
Union. It is evident that in Costa Rica legislative representation depends 
upon election returns, and that political party activity is free and vigorous. 

The situation in Nicaragua is made clear by the relevant clause of 
Article 127 of the 1950 constitution of that country: 

In the Chamber of Deputies a Representatives shall p=! to the majority 

party and fourteen to the minority; in the Senate twelve Senators shall belong to the 
cabetty and four'se ihe wahaien. With respect to the Senate, the law may change the 
ratio of the minority in order that this shall always be, as nearly as possible, one third 
of the total membership. 

In other words, membership of the Nicaraguan Congress is determined 
arbitrarily in advance of elections, and is not intended to respond to the 
varying political fortunes of the participating parties. The fact that in the 
Senate, in addition to the sixteen “elected” Senators there are also some 
other distinguished individuals who regularly have seats, may suggest a 
unique arrangement, but in no way modifies the rigid concept of representa- 
tion which prevails in Nicaragua.“ 

Even this inflexible representation system might perform some function 
for the expression of opposition views, were it not that the fourteen seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies and four in the Senate which are assigned to the 
minority, are occupied by the (Traditionalist) Conservative party. This is 
the “opposition” party which regularly works out understandings with the 
dominant Nationalist Liberal, or pro-Somozas, party, and never goes into 
vigorous, realistic opposition. Genuine opposition to the Somoza regimes 
has been centered in the Independent Liberal party, a faction of the old 
Liberal party from which General Somoza presumably emerged. 

In Nicaragua, the Independent Liberal party is not even a legally regis- 
tered party, for it has been unable to obtain the signatures of the minimum 





* Mallory, op. cit., pp. 44. 

“ Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua, Article 127: “The Senate shall consist of the 
sixteen senators elected directly by the people and the presidential candidate of the 
political party that attained second place in the popular vote. The ex-Presidents of 
the Republic who held office by direct popular vote shall also be members of the 
Senate as Life Senators.” 
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20,000 persons required by law to justify its registration.** A certain hesi- 
tance on the part of many to sign such a petition is perhaps understandable 

a teb'ed 

Our only conclusion from the above data must be that party organiza- 
tion and activities are more free, vigorous, and unhampered by govern- 
mental restriction in Costa Rica than they are in Nicaragua. 
Independence of the Judiciary 

Too little investigation of the role of the judiciary in Costa Rica has been 
undertaken to reveal sufficient data for the making of any generalizations on 
the subject. The most recent comment was provided by press accounts of a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Justice ordering President Figueres to re- 
main strictly neutral in the Orlich—-Echandi-Rossi campaign. President 
Figueres had aroused resentment by his open support of the Orlich candi- 
dacy; and it is reported in the newspapers that the court found his actions 
to be in violation of his constitutional position. This one incident, at least, 
suggests an independence of the judiciary from total executive control. 

In Nicaragua, judges of the Supreme Court of Justice are elected by the 
Congress for six-year terms, with the proviso that they may be re-elected.“ 
Their counterparts in Costa Rica are elected by the Legislative Assembly 
for eight-year terms, with the proviso that they shall be regarded as re-elected 
unless the Legislative Assembly decides otherwise by a vote of two-thirds of 
its membership.*? The constitutional provisions, therefore, would seem to 
indicate terms and tenure in Costa Rica which can become more inde- 
pendent of executive interference ti:an is the case in Nicaragua. 


Evaluation Summary. 

In the above examination of past events and of present processes and 
structures in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, we have by no means “proven,” 
nor was it our intention to prove, that Costa Rica is “democratic” and that 
Nicaragua is “undemocratic.” The only purpose here is to attempt to show 
that the reputations of the two countries — namely, that Costa Rica is more 
“democratic” than is Nicaragua —are based on actual fact, and are not 
contrary to the facts. In Costa Rica, to paraphrase our earlier definition, it 
is simply true that there are more people who enjoy freedom of choice, 
political participation, and security of the rule of law, than there are in 
Nicaragua. For our purposes here, this is all we are required to show. 

No attempt has been made here at analyzing the constitutional docu- 
ments of the two countries to turn up further evidence of their presumed 





* See Mallory, op. cit., p. 142, for exact numbers from each party in the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress and for summary of the political party membership and status in Nicaragua. 

“ Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua, Article 223. 

“ Constitution of the Republic of Costa Rica, Article 158. 
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attainments in the realm of democracy. Constitutions are too often state- 
ments of aspiration rather than descriptions of fact to make such a survey 
very fruitful, though it is perfectly true that there are occasions where 
constitutional statements do reveal clear differences of concept between 
political regimes.** 

Sketchy and incomplete though the above outline has been, we are per- 
haps justified at this point in stating without much equivocation that Costa 
Rica, by our definition, is more “democratic” than is Nicaragua, and has 
been such for a long time. What, then, are the causal factors behind this 
phenomenon? 

Causa Factors 


An examination of the environments in which the political institutions 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica have emerged shows certain basic character- 
istic elements in each country which have been conducive to political 
conditions therein. 

Perhaps we can best present the environments of Costa Rican—Nica- 
raguan politics in two stages. First we shall describe the contemporary, or 
immediately observable, factors which have a direct influence on politics in 
the two countries. From there, we can move farther back to the second 
stage — to a consideration of the more basic factors which lie behind the 
kinds of conditions in which these political institutions have grown. 





“The most readily available documents from the two countries are provided by the Pan 
American Union, and are in English. ee ne eee 


1 1, 0); on exten renpeniliyy Caiteciiibonsl Vgdadies er enscettre acta, Coam 
10, Sicaregens Game h S) 57, See GS) on Ge ty, Com 

Rica, Article 12, Nicaragua, Articles 9 and 314-22; on individual rights, which in 
concisely without and i 


guan 

98-109, and 106, Costa Ree ly Articles 78, ss and a protection of the 
suffrage, Nicaragua, Articles “4 302, 303, 307, and 309, Costa Rica, Articles 95(3), 
97, 99, 100, 101, and 103; on legislative power, as cited for Nicaragua, fn. 4, above, 
and Articles 334 and 152, among others; Costa Rica, Articles 106, 107, and 116. On 
legislative duties, Nicaragua, especially Articles 194 (6, 7, 8), 142, 150, 191(9), 166, 
and 169; and Costa Rica, Articles 121(6) and much of the rest of the same, plus 
Articles 122 and 123. On suspension of rantees, sharp contrast is revealed by re- 
viewing Nicaragua, Articles 191(10), 148(5, 6), 86, 196, 197, pam, = 
Rica, 121(7), 140(4), and 139, in that onder. On executive power, 

others, the most striking would be Nicaragua, Article 191 (9, 10), and Costa Rice, 
Article 139. On local government, Nicaragua, Article 278, and Costa Rics, Articles 


Rica, Article 192. Organization of the pans constitution is so haphazard that 
only a thorough reading of the entire document can suffice to reveal the profound 
difference in concept between the constitution of that country and the constitution 
of Costa Rica. 
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Immediate factors 


A survey of the contemporary, or “immediate” factors which lie behind 
Nicaraguan and Costa Rican politics must necessarily be simply descriptive 
of the nonpolitical environments of the two countries. 

Integration. A striking contrast between the social conditions of Costa 
Rica and those of Nicaragua lies in the general homogeneity of the former, 
and the heterogeneity of the iatter. Without too much equivocation, the 
Costa Rican society may be described as integrated, the Nicaraguan as dis- 
integrated. There can be little doubt that the more democratic types of 
societies do not readily develop in conditions of deep and bitter cleavage, 
so this is a factor worth investigation. 

Costa Rica is more geographically integrated than is Nicaragua. In 
Costa Rica three-fourths of the population is reported to be concentrated 
within the meseta central. All the principal interior towns are to be found 
in an area not greater than 770 square miles.** These are San José, Ala- 
juela, Cartago, and Heredia. The other two leading towns of Costa Rica 
are Puntarenas, on the Pacific coast, and Puerto Limon, on the Caribbean. 
Both are readily accessible to the capital by rail. A sense of community has 
emerged in the highly concentrated Costa Rican ecumene which contrasts 
sharply with the scattering of Nicaraguans along a narrow strip one hun- 
dred miles in length which borders on Lakes Managua and Nicaragua, and 
in towns such as San Juan del Norte, Bluefields, and Puerto Cabezas, which 
have had no effective land communication with the rest of the country. 
In the thin settlement band along the lakes, Leén at one end has tradition- 
ally been the stronghold of the Liberals, and Granada at the other the 
bastion of the Conservatives. So great was their bitterness that the capital 
could only be put between them, at Managua.*° 

Not only this. Western settlement is effectively separated from the east 
coast population by moun:ains, swamps — called ciénagas — and rushing 
torrents. So effective is the geographical barrier between western and 
eastern Nicaragua that no railroad has even been built to connect the two. 
Nicaraguan uprisings have frequently originated on the east coast, outside 
of effective governmental control.®* Before the airplane, it was not uncom- 
mon for Nicaraguan travelers to cross from one side to the other via San 
José, Costa Rica, or the Panama Canal.** Because many on the Caribbean 
side have been influenced by English and Jamaican culture patterns, it has 





“John and Mavis Biesanz, op. cit., p. 2. See also “The Population of Costa Rica,” Bul- 
letin of the Pan American Union, LXX (December, 1934), 67; Lawrence and Sylvia 
Martin, “Four Strong Men and a President,” Harper’s, CLXXXV (September, 1942), 
425-26; and Costa Rica (Pan American Union, 1955), p. 5. 

© Mary Wilhelmine Williams, op. cit., p. 473. 

™ Ibid., p. 419. 

= Whiting Williams, op. cit., pp. 142-45. 
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been common for the eastern costefios to refer to the western Nicaraguans 
as espaiioles. A bitter rivalry and cleavage has developed between the two 
sides which has left its undoubted mark on Nicaraguan political life. 

Such physical barriers to national integration are relatively unknown in 
Costa Rica. Agreement on basic rules of the political game was not ob- 
structed by geographical cleavage in that country. 

Another sort of contrast in attainment of homogeneity may be found 
among the ethnic elements of the two countries, and this has often been 
noted. It is well-known among Latin Americanists that Costa Rica claims 
to be a “white” country, and in fact a very large proportion of Costa Rica’s 
population appears to be of primarily European descent. 

However, the point here must be one of ethnic integration, not of 
“whiteness,” as bearing on the contrasting institutions of these two countries. 
It would be a foolhardy person indeed who would claim that all “white” 
countries are characterized by democracy, whereas all “non-white” systems 
are dictatorships. The question of ethnic assimilation is quite another thing. 
Just as physical gulfs can so divide a people as to make stable democracy 
impossible, so can ethnic cleavages serve as obstacles to the realization of 
any kind of free consensus. 

On this matter, the differences between Nicaragua and Costa Rica are 
clear enough. In Costa Rica, the population of the central plateau is al- 
most exclusively European in origin. About 0.3 per cent of the population 
are Indian, and some 1.9 per cent are Negro.** The very few Indians — not 
over three thousand in all — are to be found in the farthest reaches of the 
country. The Negroes live on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The heart of 
Costa Rica is Spanish. A quick look at the government of Francisco Franco 
will reveal that a Spanish background is no guarantee of democratic attain- 
ment. The point is not that Costa Rica is Spanish, but that she is ethnically 
integrated. If combined with other favorable factors, this can facilitate 
political understanding. 

The Nicaraguan ethnic picture is not nearly so clear-cut. The popula- 
tion may be said to be Mestizo, European, and Negro, in that order. Perhaps 
some 10 to 12 per cent of the population goes as “white,” while something 
over half may be said to be mixed — with Negroes constituting perhaps 10 
per cent and Indians 5 per cent of the total. The figure here must be quite 
inaccurate, for sources vary and are not kept up to dete. Nor about such 
matters can an entirely accurate count be reasonably expected.** The east- 
west costefio—-espafiol cleavage has already been described. 





* See Committee on Latin American Studies, op. cit., p. 6; and Costa Rica, op. cit. p. 5. 
* Wilson, Central America . . ., p. 67; Henry Lester Smith and Harold Littell, Education 
in Latin America oo York: American Book, 1934), p. 357; and Lt. Col. Dan L 


Sultan, “An Army Engineer Explores Nicaragua,” National Geographic Magazi 
LXI (May, 1932), pp. 592-627. = ‘he 
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Thus, to the features of the physical landscape which have facilitated 
integration in Costa Rica and retarded it in Nicaragua, we must add the 
ethnic characteristics of the populations of the two countries. Nicaraguans 
may be said to be in part divided by their geography, while Costa Ricans are 
united by it. Whereas Nicaraguans are split ethnically, Costa Ricans are 
in the main united on this score. 

In terms of literacy, it is a well-known fact that Costa Rica is one of the 
most literate places in the tropics. Nicaragua can claim no such reputation. 
Costa Ricans can communicate with one another more readily than can 
Nicaraguans. The figures on this point vary, but statistics for Costa Rica 
rate its literacy as between 77 and 88 per cent; those for Nicaragua do not 
usually claim more than 40 per cent as literate and generally much less." 

In discussing El Salvador, Alisky suggests the relatively favorable im- 
pression of Costa Rica from the standpoint of education: “When compared 
with Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, tiny El Salvador has a develop- 
ing system of communications. Only when compared with Costa Rica does 
El Salvador seem lacking in literacy, total newspaper circulation, radio 
ownership and audience sizes.” ** Something, at least, of the intent of the 
two republics regarding their educational systems may be gleaned from 
their constitutions. The Nicaraguan document never is clear on state sur 
port for education, and even says that “the education of children is a pri- 
mary duty of parents,” though those without economic resources “will be 
assisted by the right to claim help from the State. .. .” ** 

The relevant provisions of the constitution of Costa Rica make it quite 
plain that education is compulsory; that it is to be supported at all but the 
highest levels by the state; and that even university education is to receive 
a wide range of state support.** 

There seems to be no doubt that greater educational advances have been 
achieved in Costa Rica than in Nicaragua. To the other elements which 
can be divisive in a society, we must add the educational elements as being 
primarily divisive in Nicaragua, primarily integrative in Costa Rica. In the 
former country, communication is disrupted between large blocks of people; 
in the latter, these cleavages exist in only a limited way. 

No one who has observed the bitterness of a Costa Rican political cam- 
paign would say that the country has achieved complete, harmonious politi- 
cal integration. However, as our éarlier survey of the political histories of 
the two countries revealed, political differences are not so deep in Costa 





™ See MacDonald, op. cit., p. 637; Alisky, loc. cit.; Murkland, op. cit, p 152; Committee 
on Latin American Studies, op. cit., p. 8; Manuel F. Jiménez, “ “Coffee in Costa Rica,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXIX (February, 1945), 88-89. 


™ Alisky, op. cit., p. 482. 
* Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua, Articles 77, 78, and 98-109. 
* Constitution of the Republic of Costa Rica, 1949, Articles 78, 85, and 87. 
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Rica as often: to send men to the barricades, and in Nicaragua they are. 
The greater political bitterness characteristic of Nicaraguan public affiairs 
should therefore be listed as another feature which — «i least comparatively 
speaking — provides a lesser cleavage in Costa Rica than in Nicaragua. 
Here we have a case of prior politics forming a part of the environment of 
contemporary politics. 

Neither Costa Rica nor Nicaragua can be said to be a classless society. 
However, there seems little doubt that the former is less divided by class 
cleavage than is the latter. In their 1944 study the Biesanz team contended 
that the class distinctions which did exist in Costa Rica were not harsh, 
and that actual class contempt was unknown. In his even earlier study, 
Jones revealed that though class consciousness was not marked, a rural 
upper class definitely existed in Costa Rica. Biesanz held that cultural at- 
tainment held first place as a basis for class distinction in Costa Rica, with 
family connections a poor fourth behind occupation and wea:th.*” 

Similar studies for Costa Rica have not been made in recent years, and 
no effective study of Nicaraguan class structures has been forthcoming. All 
that can be stated is what is well known: that in Nicaragua a few families 
have managed to garner a very large proportion of the total wealth, with 
large retinues of servants, elaborate homes, and many properties, and that 
class hatreds run rampant. The immense holdings of these few stand in 
sharp contrast to the pitiful, abject conditions of the great mass of deprived 
peones of the country. 

We have now indicated that Costa Rican society is basically the more 
harmonious of the two. Costa Rica is less divided geographically. She has 
fewer elements of ethnic cleavage. She is culturally more integrated. Her 
political memories are less bitter. Class and general social cleavage are less 
marked in Costa Rica than in Nicaragua. In short, in Costa Rica discus- 
sion of public issues is possible, though certainly heated. In Nicaragua, 
political discussion is not so possible, and force provides the obvious solu- 
tion to uncompromising argumentation. 

It is perhaps sad but true that democracy works best where there is the 
least to argue about. Where men regard each other as beasts, monsters, 
renegades, or criminals, agreement on the rules of the game becomes extra- 
ordinarily difficult, and stable democracy virtually impossible. 

Economics. It would probably be a reasonable assumption that where 
the instruments of economic power and opportunity — namely, ownership 
— are concentrated in the hands of a tiny minority, the majority is so de- 
prived of influence that it is unable to wield effective political or any other 
kind of power. Conversely, it may be hypothesized that where there is a 
wide distribution of such economic instruments of power and opportunity 





* John and Mavis Biesanz, op. cit., pp. 19-24; and Jones, op. cit., p. 127. 
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among a very large part of the population, the economic independence and 
prestige felt by many cannot help but make them influential in the total 
political process. The situation in Costa Rica on this score is quite clear, and 
that in Nicaragua must depend upon crude observation. There is little 
doubt that more people own more property in Costa Rica than in Nicaragua. 

Murkland, no doubt depending on other sources, states that Costa Rica 
is typically a land of small proprietors, each owning and working his own 
land, and contends further that in Costa Rica some 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation shares in land ownership in some form. He cites a figure of 26,000 
_ individually owned coffee farms.® This typical description of the Costa 
Rican economic scene comes from the same source: “Each man owns his 
own land and grows his own crop. He is a man of some education, inter- 
ested in the affairs of his country and remarkably well informed. He makes 
a sound foundation for a solvent economy.” * 

John Gunther reported in 1940 that there were approximately 198,600 
pieces of land held by 89,389 persons.*? The Biesanz study claimed that 
71.7 per cent of the family heads of the republic were listed as being 
proprietors of one kind or another, and Jones claimed that of 89,000 homes, 
47,000 were owned by their occupants.** These figures, if roughly near the 
truth, would suggest a phenomenon for Latin America, and in fact in 1944 
one popular writer claimed that more persons owned their land in Costa 
Rica than in any other Latin-American country, with the possible exception 
of Haiti. 

Costa Rica is often lumped together with Honduras and other Central 
American countries as being a “banana republic,” and it is common to con- 
sider the little nation as being practically a province of the United Fruit 
Company. The Jones study revealed that not over 25 per cent of the 
banana lands were owned by the company, and that the remainder were at 
that time in individual plots, much as in the coffee-growing areas. The 
United Fruit served primarily as merchandiser, which gave it a powerful 
position, but not one of complete dominance.® 

Though corresponding figures are not available for Nicaragua, and 
though in. any case the figures for Costa Rica are somewhat outdated, cer- 
tainly no similar claims of land distribution are made for Nicaragua. Every 
observation would seem to indicate that Nicaragua follows a more typical 
Latin-American pattern of large estates, dominated by a few wealthy in- 


” Murkland, op. cit., p. 141. 

* Ibid. 

®@ Gunther, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

* john and Mavis Biesanz, op. cit., p. 150; and Jones, op. cit., p. 124. 
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terests, on which toil the masses of the Nicaraguan population. Although 
our research here is weak, no evidence has been suggested which would 
indicate any similarity between the Nicaraguan and the Costa Rican eco- 
nomic patterns insofar as land and general property ownership are con- 
cerned. As will be seen later, cotton and gold play a role in Nicaraguan 
economy, along with coffee, but are almost unknown to the Costa Rican 
production. Cotton lends itself to the big plantation type of mass cultiva- 
tion, and gold has never been thought of as a great agent in the equalizing of 
opportunity. 

In short, though the evidence on Nicaragua is insufficient, it at least 
appears that Costa Rica is in a rather remarkable situation in terms of its 
patterns of property-holding. In small or medium scale, a very large pro- 
portion of Costa Rican farmers are able to tell political authority “where to 
get off” without being fearful of loss of income. This is more than can be 
said for most of the population of Latin America, and suggests a foundation 
of distributed power which cannot help but be beneficial to the develop- 
ment of free institutions. 

Foreign Relations. Though we have had occasion to describe the foreign 
relations of the two countries in our presentation of their respective political 
histories, let us again mention that subject, in order at least to show that it 
also belongs here. As has already been indicated, Nicaragua has been sub- 
ject to frequent foreign interventions and invasions; in Costa Rica such 
events have been almost unknown. This means, simply, that Costa Rica 
could live in an environment of physical and psychological security which 
was absent from Nicaragua. 

Costa Ricans have had little reason to develop a streing armed force. A 
good part of the history of Nicaragua has been devoted to the military 
emphasis which must naturally arise out of frequent foreign intervention. 
In Nicaragua, the invaders have been English, German, and North Ameri- 
can. In Costa Rica, the most insistent danger has been Nicaragua herself. 

The Nicaraguan National Guard became an efficient military unit dur- 
ing the United States occupation, and it was General Anastasio Somoza, 
trained under United States direction, who soon after the withdrawal of 
American troops became “strongman” of the country. The treasons, cor- 
ruptions, and treacheries which accompany foreign invasion and occupa- 
tion, and which later plague the politics of all concerned, have been almost 
completely absent from the Costa Rican political scene. Living in compara- 
tive isolation, secure from the most extreme threats of military invasion or 
occupation, the Costa Rican community could afford to be introverted and 
relatively undisturbed by dangers from abroad. The development of civilian 
government under such circumstances is to be thought of as a normal, anti- 
cipated result. The fact that in the face of constitutional proscription of an 
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Army there exists a very efficient Costa Rican national police unit, does not 
materially contradict or disprove the persistence of a strong civilian con- 
cept in Costa Rican government. 

What we have shown so far has been rather important for our explana- 
tion of political contrasts, but has still not really come to grips with funda- 
mentals. We have indicated that Costa Rican society is better integrated 
than Nicaraguan, and there can be no doubt that physical integration 
results from basic geographical factors. Though the ethnic integration can 
safely be considered to be the result of lack of Indians, the whole historical 
development is not thereby fully explained. Certainly no basic factors be- 
hind the higher literacy or social integration have been clearly revealed. 
Thus it is that the phenomenon of societal assimilation on the one hand, 
or that of societal disintegration on the other, have been only partially 
explained. 

Nor has anything been thus far adduced which would explain fully why 
the properties of Costa Rica are so much more widely distributed than are 
those of Nicaragua, nor, for that matter, why Costa Rica has been the safer 
from foreign intervention. 

It remains, therefore, to get at a few “basic factors” — that is, those ele- 
ments of the Costa Rican environment which help to explain the demo- 
cratic underpinnings which have thus far been revealed. 

Basic Factors 

These can readily be divided into four categories, as follows: (1) topog- 
raphy; (2) climate; (3) resources; and (4) early demographic features. 

Topography. The role of topography as a basic factor in the contrasting 
political experiences of the two countries has already been explored, in con- 
nection with the problem of physical integration. The matter is listed here 
again only to bring it into context as a very basic element in the political 
development of both Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It should be stressed that 
in Costa Rica the highland plateau is of renowned fertility, and a natural 
spot for the compact gathering of Costa Rican agrarian population. No such 
sizable and comfortable core area of fertility exists in Nicaragua, but rather 
the country is broken into (1) Caribbean lowlands, jungles, ard swamps, 
extending inland fifty to one hundred miles; (2) a series of brok<n plateaus, 
comprised of a bewildering mass of hills and valleys; (3) rocky mountain 
ranges, from northwest to southeast along the east side of the lakes; (4) the 
lake region, beside which lives most of the population in very low valleys; 
(5) a series of volcanic peaks, none over 6,000 feet in altitude; and finally 
(6), the Pacific coastal strip itself.** It is easy to determine, from a very 
™See Constitution of the Republic of Costa Rica, Article 12, which prohibits creation of 

an Army but permits development of proper police forces. 


“Fred A. Carlson, Geography of Latin America (rev. ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
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quick glance at the topographies of the two countries, why Costa Rican 
population has tended to be compacted into a relatively small highland 
spot, while Nicaraguan population, though primarily in the lake region, is 
still scattered rather widely over the landscape. 

Climate. This may quickly be disposed of as a general factor which in 
some non-measurable way has undoubtedly played an important part in the 
politics of the two countries. Both Nicaragua and Costa Rica are in the 
tropics, roughly halfway between the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator; 
but Costa Rican population is generally located at higher altitudes than is 
the case in Nicaragua. Managua lies only 198 feet above sea level; San 
José, at 3,870 feet. At Managua the temperatures can and often do run over 
a muggy 90° F. Those at San José remain almost always in the neighbor- 
hood of 69° F. Costa Rican climate on the central plateau has been de- 
scribed as a sort of “eternal spring.” No similar description of Nicaraguan 
temperatures is available. 

Most of the population of Costa Rica is to be found on the mesa central, 
and altitudes of effective occupancy here range between 3,000 and 6,000 
feet, though some cultivation on the sides of mountains such as the volcano 
Irazti may go up to 10,000 feet and over. Though some Nicaraguan high- 
land towns are located as high as 2,000 feet — ie., Matagalpa—and at 
least one, Jinotega, rests at a cool 3,900 feet, the strip of effective occupancy 
from Leén to Granada ranges from 133 feet at Chinandega and 210 at Leén 
to 195 at Granada. To the immediate west of Granada is Masaya, where 
one may “cool off” at a bracing 810 feet of altitude. Much farther south, 
at Rivas, the altitude is 158 feet, and the exceptional spot for this region 
is Jinotepe, at 2,489 feet.** Such altitudes, at between 11° and 13° N. Lat., 
can only be, and are, conducive to an oppressive, enervating, soggy Turkish- 
bath type of climate which does little to energize the population to maxi- 
mum productivity or keen clear-headedness. 

It would take us too far afield to make any detailed analysis of rainfall 
in the two countries. Suffice it to say that it is heavy in both, and ranges in 
the neighborhood of seventy inches per year both in the central plateau of 
Costa Rica and along the broken populated strip of Nicaragua. About the 
only thing that might be surmised here is that it may be more pleasant to 
receive such bucketfuls at the higher altitudes of Costa Rica.® 

The effects of the cited temperature contrasts on the respective politics 
of the two countries can only be guessed, but it can hardly be doubted that 
in some vague way the politics of Costa Rica may have benefited and that 
of Nicaragua may have suffered from climatic factors. 





* Cabrales, loc. cit. 
* Carlson, op. cit., p. 387. 
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Resources. Quite directly related to the elements of class integration, 
economic features, and foreign relations — and indirectly related to almost 
all the other features we have considered — is the matter of agricultural 
and mineral resources. 

It was on Columbus’ fourth journey to the Americas that he landed 
at Varagua, on the Atlantic coast of what is now Costa Rica. Because the 
Indians who greeted him were decorated with gold earrings and bracelets, 
the Spanish gave the name Costa Rica to the region. They soon found that 
as far as minerals were concerned they shou! have called it Costa Pobre, 
for precious metals were not found. Spanish indifference was soon the 
fortunate fate for Costa Rica. It appeared to be a land which could only be 
settled by agrarian colonists, and this was not the sort of place to interest 
the earliest conquistadores.”® 

Gold and other minerals were found in Nicaragua. It was partly for 
this reason that whereas colonization in Costa Rica did not begin until 1561, 
the founding of the city of Granada occurred as early as 1524. Gold pro- 
duction is still of some importance to the Nicaraguan economy, and of 
negiligible significance in Costa Rica. The Statistical Abstract of Latin 
America indicates that Nicaragua was in 1955 the second producer of gold 
in Latin America. In that year, Mexico led with 11,909 kilograms produced; 
Nicaragua followed with 7,141; and for Costa Rica no figure is given at all."* 

Employment figures taken from the same source confirm the impression 
that whereas mining in general is still of some importance in Nicaragua, it 
plays almost no part in the economy of Costa Rica. Costa Rica is listed as 
employing 148,000 in agriculture and only 800 in mining and quarrying of 
all types. Nicaragua is cited as having 223,400 persons in agriculture and 
3,200 in mining and quarrying.”? This is further confirmed in the pamphlet 
Costa Rica, published by the Pan American Union, which states that ac- 
cording to a 1950 census 54.7 per cent of Costa Rican people were employed 
in agriculture, 0.3 per cent in mining and quarrying.”* 

Export figures tell the same story. Costa Rica is described as having 
exported in 1955, $37,356,000 in coffee, $31,049,000 in bananas, and $5,936,- 
000 in cocoa.”* This source gives no gold exports for Costa Rica, but the 
pamphlet Costa Rica states that in 1952, $17,925 in gold bars were exported 
from that country.”> The principal exports for Nicaragua, also cited by 
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the Statistical Abstract, are $24,097,000 in coffee, $16,764,000 in cotton, and 
$8,149,000 in gold.”* 

There can be no question that the nature of Nicaiaguan and Costa 
Rican natvral resources, in combination with the ethnic characteristics of 
the two countries, played a very large role in setting the stage for environ- 
mental elements which affected later political developments in the two 
countries. Without any doubt the absence of important mineral wealth in 
Costa Rica, and the presence of such wealth in Nicaragua, influence in 
a marked way the contrasting social structures, economic patterns, and 
foreign relations of the two countries. As has been shown, these in turn 
have all exercised their various influences on the contrasting political char- 
acteristics of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

In brief, the presence of mineral riches in Nicaragua led to the develop- 
ment of a small, parasitic class of wealthy owners. This was not the case 
in the Costa Rican economy. The full impact of this resource-factor will 
only become entirely clear when we have examined the demographic 
origins of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Let us now turn to that topic. 

Demography. The figure of twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand is 
commonly stated as the maximum possible number of Indians present in 
Costa Rica at the time of Spanish settlement.” 

One gets the impression from reading the history of the time that the 
paucity of mineral resources and lack of agricultural markets were such that 
the Spanish had little use for the Indians whom they found. It appears that 
many of those Indians who did not have the good fortune to flee into the less 
accessible parts of the region, were either massacred or shipped off to work 
in Panama or the mines of Peru, where their labor could bring a greater 
return to the Spanish. The remaining Indians were parceled out among the 
Spanish settlers, or else were so ferocious that they could not be subjugated 
readily, and had to be treated very gingerly. According to one source, at one 
time the Spanish king actually paid the Talamancans and other Indians 
eight hundred pesos annually to keep them at peace — rather in contrast to 
the more usual patterns of tribute in the Americas.” 

Records seem to indicate that after settlement had been underway for 
some years, the few remaining Indians of the region who did live among the 
Europeans, were paid at least small amounts for their labor, were trained 
and much respected in skilled work, and became carpenters, iron masters, 


* Plate I, Foreign Trade. 


™ José Francisco Trejos, Origen y Desarrollo de la Democracia en Costa Rica (San José: 
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tailors, and so forth. Much attention was apparently given to their needs 
in terms of education and child care.” 

It is quite clear that after the original colonization had been concluded, 
there remained insufficient docile Indians to set up any complete system of 
bondage, even if such an arrangement had been feasible in the face of short- 
age of economic resources. The mita — a general obligation to provide labor 
for any number of masters — did not, according to José Francisco Trejos, 
exist in Costa Rica; slavery was virtually unknown, and by the time of inde- 
pendence had entirely disappeared.*° 

In such a situation, it was not long before most of the few remaining 
Indians had become entirely assimilated into the Costa Rican culture and 
chromosome-stream, with the result that the region became demographi- 
cally assimilated, without the rancor which has marked nearby societies. 

The record of Nicaraguan Indian—European relations is not so clear, but 
seems to have followed a path better known to much of Latin America — 
that is, peonization of the relatively large Indian population in the mines 
and in the new agricultural pursuits, and bitter conflicts between the 
Indians on the one hand and criollos and mestizos on the other.** 

A Guatemalan example of Indian-Spanish relations throughout much 
of Central America was provided at the time of the break-up of the Central 
American Federation, when in 1838 priests stirred the Indians to a fever 
pitch by telling them that the Liberals were poisoning their wells and were 
about to destroy their homes and families. Indian mobs under an igno- 
ramus named Rafael Carrera arose, shouting, “Long live religion and death 
to the foreigners!” They succeeded in 1839 in overthrowing the Liberal 
government of Francisco Morazan, and in assuring the destruction of Cen- 
tral American unity which in fact if not in theory had been accomplished 
in 1838.8* Events of this kind were unknown to Costa Rica. 

The very great significance of demographic backgrounds of the two 
countries becomes entirely clear only when we consider the early colonists 
who moved into Costa Rica, and into Nicaragua. 

In Nicaragua there settled peninsulares frorn Spain, and it was not long 
before cleavages of a profound sort emerged between these and the younger 
American-born Spanish, or criollos.** In the demographic structure of 
Nicaragua, it was not many generations before the mestizos had become an 
appreciable part of the population, so that a constant four-way struggle for 





” Trejos, op. cit., pp. 24 and 27. Trejos generally gives a more benign picture of European- 
Indian relations than is to be found i 


in sources. 
* Ibid., pp. bat: jay 


™ A good source here is Ricardo Levene, Historia de América (Buenos Aires: W. M. 
Jackson, 1940), VIL, 99 &. 


® Mary Wilhelmine Williams, op. cit., p. 424; and Herring, A History .. . , pp. 435-36. 
* Levene, op. cit., p. 103. 
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economic and political position, prestige, and opportunities, soon became 
the standard order of procedure it: Nicaraguan life. 

After the Spanish conquistadores found that Costa Rica was devoid 
of mineral riches and there were few Indians whe could easily be ex- 
ploited, the country was in 1509 officially put under the rule of the 
province of Castilla del Oro — Now Panama — and was then forgotten for 
the next fifty years.** 

The first actual occupation of Costa Rica by Europeans was begun in 
January of 1561. It was led by Licenciado don Juan de Cavallén and in- 
cluded ninety men who had been organized in Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
Among them was an unusual number of criollos. According to the reports, 
none had titles of nobility, and they financed the project out of their own 
private funds. What is even more sensational for Latin America, they were 
followed the very next year by wives and sweethearts, who came in a group 
from Guatamala under the guidance of Vazquez de Coronado.** 

The group which came to Costa Rica during 1561 and 1562 was the 
only type which was appropriate to the country. There were no known 
minerals, and Indian exploitation would have been out of the question 
even if there had been. Only settlers, devoted to the object of agricultural 
production in the rich soil of a pastoral economy, could possibly adjust 
themselves to the unusual Costa Rican situation. Out of these facts emerged 
what was almost a social phenomenon for Latin America, and it is not diffi- 
cult for us to put many contemporary factors such as ethnic, cultural, and 
social homogeneity, distribution of economic instruments, and fortunate 
foreign relations, into their places in the Costa Rican jigsaw puzzle. 

In the Costa Rican economy, one settler simply could not keep a large 
tract in cultivation. Over one thousand acres were thus out of the question, 
and much smaller plots had to be the rule.** Absentee ownership was un- 
known in early Costa Rica, though prevalent throughout Latin America, 
including Nicaragua. As is pointed out by Carlos Pereyra, and noted by 
Trejos, absentee ownership in Latin America was made particularly vicious 
by the fact that overseers amassed fortunes for themsevles as well as for 
the absent owners — thus making intolerable the lives of the toiling Indian 
agricultural workers.* 

Such economic conditions would have been impossible in Costa Rica. 
In the first place, there were few or no Indian agricultural workers, and so 
the Spanish had to do the work themselves. The Spanish settler had to be- 





™ See Jones, op. cit.; and Biesanz, Costa Rican Life, pp. 1-8. 
™ Trejos, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 


“Leo Waibel, “White Settlement in Costa Rica,” Geographic Review, XXIX (October, 
1939), 529-60. 


™ Trejos, op. cit., p. 17. 
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come self-supporting or perish. One Spaniard could not cultivate a large 
plot of ground.** 

Secondly, the area was so isolated from normal channels of communica- 
tion that no wealth could be expected from agricultural production — and 
of course mineral wealth did not exist. Out of a given plot, in short, there 
could not be produced more than enough to support the owner and his 
family, if that. 

Under such circumstances, it was not hard for the colonists to prevail 
upon the officials to divide the land according to need, ind one or more 
such partitions of the land did actually occur. Such apparently happened 
shortly after 1561, and again in 1770.** By the end of the sixteenth century, 
upon petition of the colonists, all had received parce!s of land, and were 
farmers. To quote directly from Trejos: 

En México, el Pera y otras partes muy pobladas de América, los conquistadores en- 
contraron la recompensa de sus fatigas en las delicias de una vida holgada y la riqueza 
que les proporcionaba el trabajo de los indios. No asi los espaf-sles de Costa Rica, que 
por falta de minas y la gran escasez de poblacién, se vieron reducidos a la mayor pobreza 
y a tener que cultivar la tierra pee Ma sus propias manos para no perecer de hambre Sem- 

maiz, trigo y hortalizas, y criaban ganado vacuno, caballar y de cerda.” 

In making a comparison with Venezuela, a writer cited by Trejos claims 
the colonial aristocracy had more property than coats-of-arms, and Trejos 
adds that Costa Rica had no aristocracy, either in property or in coats-of- 
arms. He contends that what little aristocracy was attempted never could 
succeed, and that the Costa Rican society could generaliy be described as a 
civilismo igualitario. 

Trejos contends that because the settlers were primarily criollos, and 
that because the few Indians were soon assimilated, there was little social 
conflict, and an undisturbed psychological outlook prevailed in the colony. 
According to this same source, the only struggle of consequence occurred 
between the settlers and the Talamanca Indians.*' As we have already seen, 
it is reported that the Talamancans were finally pacified by a payment of 
tribute to them by the Spanish. 

This brings us to the end of our survey of basic factors behind the 
environment of Costa Rican and Nicaraguan politics — not forgetting in 
passing the peculiar location of Nicaragua which combined prospects of 
canal building with presence of minerals to make it particularly attractive 
to foreigners. 

It is no doubt true, finally, that the whole contrast between Nicaraguan 
and Costa Rican political development has played its role in setting patterns 





™ On early land utilization in Costa Rica, see Edwin J. Foscue, “Land Utilization in Costa 
Rica,” Scientific Monthly, LIII (November, 1941), 427-39; and Waibel, loc. cit. 
™ Trejos, op. cit., pp. 16 ff.; and John H. Furbay, Education in Costa Rica, Bulletin No. 4 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1946), chap. 1. 
” Trejos, op. cit., p. 16. 
™ Ibid., p. 29. 
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of further stability, chaos, or dictatorship, as the case may have been. Pre- 
vious stability lays the ground for understanding which makes possible 
future stability; previous chaos and resultant hatreds arouse deep bitterness 
which makes more difficult the task of establishing stable, constitutional 
government. We have already noted how Costa Rican political develop- 
ment has been more characterized by relative stability than has Nicaraguan 
political development. 

There are, of course, accidents of leadership which cannot help but in- 
fluence the political evolutions of countries. However, these as well as 
previous political memories are intermediate factors which rest upon the 
basic element which have been described and they are actually a part of 
the total political scene which we are trying to explain. 


SUMMARY 


We can now summarize our findings. Costa Rica can accurately be 
described, according to our definition of democracy,®* as being rather more 
“democratic” than Nicaragua. The contemporary factors in the environ- 
ments of the two countries which help explain this phenomenon include 
(1) physical, ethnic, cultural, political and social integration or nonintegra- 
tion; (2) economic characteristics; and (3) foreign relations. 

The contrasting topographies of the two countries affected their physical 
integration. Their climates may have played some indirect role in affecting 
their respective energies, production, and harmony. Their resources were 
such that cultural, political, and social assimilation was possible in Costa 
Rica and unlikely in Nicaragua. Resources also influenced the economic 
structures which emerged. Lack of resources caused foreigners to be dis- 
interested in Costa Rica, and presence of resources, plus location favorable 
for transit, caused outsiders to be highly attracted to Nicaragua. Differing 
demographic situations resulted in contrasting experiences in terms of 
human relationships, exploitation, and labor — in other words, contributed 
to characteristics in terms of integration and economic processes. Finally, 
each factor which has been listed has had its undoubted effect upon others, 
and the entire emerging social structure has in each case no doubt con- 
tributed to the character of each factor. For example, the more democratic 
tradition of Costa Rica has contributed to its more flexible social system, end 
the more flexible social system has influenced the Costa Rican political 
democracy. 

To be entirely accurate, we cannot list these causal factors separately, 
but must throw them into a common kaleidoscope, jumble them up, end 
watch the pattern that emerges. No one operates independently of the 
others, but the basic, beginning causes are quite clear, and are to be sub- 


* Cf. p. 628, above. 
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sumed under the headings of (1) topography; (2) climate; (3) resources 
and location; and (4) demography. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


If it were to be determined from all that has preceded that Nicaragua 
or any other country similarly situated is doomed to a fate determined by 
forces outside its control, there would be little of real significance that could 
be drawn from the above study. 

What is perhaps significant is that it was not the topography, climate, 
resources, location, and demography of Nicaragua which directly sealed its 
political fate. Rather, the political features of Nicaragua — and of Costa 
Rica — have been directly influenced by more immediate and controllable 
factors — that is, by the characteristics related to integration, economics, 
and foreign relations. 

Though it is perfectly true that these more immediate elements were 
first shaped by rather inflexible factors of geography and demography, it 
cannot be said that man is unable to bring force to bear to change them. 

Let us glance for a moment at the matter of physical assimilation. We 
have seen that a lowland area of swamps, broken highlands, lakes, and 
mountains has effectively prevented full integration of Nicaraguan national 
life. It is equally clear that in 1958 such physical handicaps need not for- 
ever stand as a bar to national integration. Air travel is erasing former ob- 
stacles to communication. Even rail construction, under vigorous enter- 
prise, is by now so far advanced that no feature of the Nicaraguan land- 
scape need become a permanent obstacle to assimilation throughout the 
entire republic. 

And so it goes with the other elements we have examined. Ethnic and 

cultural integration can readily be achieved by education if promoted by 
governments seized of a will to achieve the desired end. Social harmony 
must follow upon ethnic and cultural assimilation, and upon the more 
general distribution of property ownership which must be a part of eco- 
nomic reform. A conscious, articulate people need not in this day, even 
though few in number, suffer forever from the ravages of foreign inter- 
vention. 
Finally, upon the emergence of a greater integration, upon solution of 
the problem of general property distribution, and upon relief from foreign 
threat, it can be expected that political harmony — an agreement to agree 
upon the rules of the game — must follow as night follows day. 

Precisely because of better communications, improved education among 
at least a few, and a certain lessening of ethnic, cultural, and social 
tensions, as well as an enhanced security from foreign dangers, such coun- 
tries as Mexico, Honduras, El Salvador, Ecuador, Peru, and others — includ- 
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ing even Nicaragua herself — are at this very moment emerging from genera- 
tions of chaos, caudillismo, and darkness into a new era of stability, peaceful 
production,’ and even of strengthened democratic processes. Much of the 
evolution to date has been unconscious, a sort of unwitting escape from 
physical and historical handicaps. What could be done by a conscious action 
born of knowledge of the factors essential for constitutional democracy 
excites the imagination with a thrill of anticipation. 

There seems little doubt that it wouldn’t take much to put all of Latin 
America squarely on the road to the fullest, most genuine type of political 
democracy. There is one factor which is constantly present in all parts of 
the Western Hemisphere, and which has not always been so notable 
throughout Eurasia. This is the widespread desire for liberty, for demo- 
cratic growth, for individual freedom. 

José Figueres of Costa Rica expressed what has been commented upon 
many times by others when he said:** 

The Latin American peoples are ripe for ag Se» They have heard so much for 
such a long time about representative government, free elections, respect for the dignity of 
man, division of governmental pee cw ew and all eet a goes with the democratic creed, that 


<i no more erase those political aspirations than you could eradicate the Christian 
faith. ... 

. . . Whoever feels discouraged because of the prevalence of dictatorships in Latin 
America should notice that the people have never ceased to fight for their liberties. From 
colonial times down to the present moment, Latin Americans have kept the hope of free- 
dom +> at constant sacrifice. As I write this article, I have scores of personal friends in 
prison for political reasons, some of them for four years without trial. Intellectuals, pro— 
fessional men and women, and labor leaders are kept in dungeons and tortured or shot in 
the streets. Thousands are displaced, wasted, or in exile. Of course, this confirms the 
existence of tyranny. But it also confirms the willingness to fight it. For every hero who 
falls, a substitute volunteers. 





*“Problems and Progress in Latin America,” Journal of International Affairs, IX (1955), 1. 











NATIONAL COMMUNISM VS. THE NATIONAL WAY 
TO COMMUNISM — AN ITALIAN INTERPRETATION* 


NorMan KocGan 
University of Connecticut 


HE BREAK-AWAY of Tito’s Yugoslavia in 1948, the Twentieth 

Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1956, the 

Polish revolt which led to the successful (until the present, at least) 
seizure of power by Gomulka in October, 1956, all have served to shake the 
traditional Leninist-Stalinist conceptions of the relations between the Soviet 
state and other Communist states, between the Soviet Communist party 
and other Communist parties. These traditional relationships could be 
summed up, perhaps, in the phrases “guiding state” and “guiding party.” 
The Soviet Union was the “guiding state” for all other socialist (com- 
munist) states; the Soviet Communist party was the “guiding party” for all 
Communist parties. 

Marshall Tito was the first to raise the standard of “national commun- 
ism.” Subsequently, in various states of eastern Europe a series of purges 
removed from power Communists who, whatever their real sins, were ac- 
cused of advocating national communism, condemned by Stalinists as be- 
ing basically anti-Soviet and therefore, by definition, harmful to the interests 
of the working class. The emergence of a powerful Communist China, 
the death of Stalin, the rise of Khruschev, the subsequent attacks on Stalin’s 
memory and misdeeds, and the efforts to woo Tito back into the Soviet 
fold, culminated in 1956 with the elaboration by Khruschev, and its accept- 
ance by the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U., of the concept that the 
road to socialism might take different forms in different countries, and that 
violent revolution was not a necessary prerequisite to success. In other 
words there were legitimate national ways to communism, to be distin- 
guished from illegitimate national communism. 

Throughout all this the Italian Communist Party (P.C.I.), the largest 
in the Western world, has had a hard time. The initial reaction of its 
leadership was to criticize the Khruschev line openly and then to fall back 
into a more or less formal acceptance of it, but not with much grace. Within 
the party Palmiro Togliatti, the Secretary General, has had to fight off both 
the hard-core Stalinists who accused him of being too “revisionist,” and a 
group of younger, more flexible leaders who accused him of being intellectu- 
ally fossilized, of being holier than the Pope, of being incapable of under- 
standing and realizing the significance of developments in the Soviet Union, 
of combining extreme tactical flexibility and “possibilism” at the level of 





* My presence in Italy at the time of the meetings of the Central Committee of the 
Italian Communist party was made possible by grants of sabbatical leave from the 
University of Connecticut and of funds from the Social Science Research Council. 
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Italian politics with immovable rigidity at the level of Marxist ideology. 
These issues, among others, have led to an admitted 20 per cent loss in dues- 
paying party members (outsiders believe it is even greater) as well as the 
defection of some prominent Italian intellectuals. Among the most dra- 
matic of these defections was the resignation from the party in the summer 
of 1957 of young Antonio Giolitti, a Communist member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and nephew of a former Prime Minister of Italy, Giovanni 
Giolitti. 

Among the various issues, the question of an “Italian way to socialism” 
has played a prominent role. Could such a way be independent of Soviet 
experience and Soviet guidance; would it mean the wrecking of the concept 
of “proletarian internationalism”? Could it or would it lead automatically 
to anti-Sovietism and thus become finally “national communism”? 

During the days from September 25 to September 29, 1957, a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Italian Communist party was held in 
Rome. The major addresses were reproduced textually in the official party 
newspaper, |’Unitd, which also printed !engthy summaries of the comments 
and discussion of Committee members. There were two items on the 
agenda; a report by Giorgio Amendola, considered by many to be Togliatti’s 
probable successor, on “The Activity of the Party and the Preparation of 
the [Coming] Election Campaign,” and a report by Vice-Secretary General 
Luigi Longo, one of the old guard, on “The Trip of the Italian Delegation to 
the Soviet Union and other Socialist States.” Amendola’s report does not 
concern us here, but a good part of Longo’s report and of the subsequent 
discussions was devoted to the question of national communism versus a 
national way to communism, a subject on which he had evidently had 
many conversations with Soviet leaders. 

I have decided, contrary to considerations of style, to quote at length 
and in chronological order from the major speeches and the ensuing dis- 
cussions. The justification is two-fold. The particular way in which Com- 
munists use words and phrases makes it hard to catch ithe same flavor by 
paraphrase, especially when translated from a foreign language. Secondly, 
at a number of points Longo and others claim to be repeating exactly what 
was told to them by Soviet leaders. This is a rare occasion to find out how 
leading Soviet Communists explain things, presumably in private, to close 
friends, not to a public audience. For if Longo’s description of Soviet think- 
ing is accurate and reliable, something of course that cannot be proved, we 
have not only the most recent Italian interpretation but also the most recent 
Soviet interpretation of the meaning of “various roads to socialism.” 

In his report Longo states that the Italian delegation which he led was 
able to have repeated meetings with leaders of the Soviet Communist party 
and of the Soviet government, including Khruschev, Mikoyan, Suslov, Furt- 
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seva, Koslov, and others. He claims that full and frank exchanges of 
opinion were had both inside Russia and with the leaders of eastern Euro- 
pean states, and he claims that both inside and outside Russia much ap- 
preciation was expressed for the efforts of the Italian Communist party to 
build, on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, an Italian way to socialism. 


Above all in the peoples’ democracies a systematic struggle is being carried our 
against so-called “national communism” which is a weap in the service of the Ameri- 
can Department of State in its attempts to split the socialist camp, to play off one socialist 
country against another, one communist party against another. Naturally there is no con- 
nection nor possible closeness between the meyer rather the duty, of every communist 
Party t © elaborate its own path to socialism and that which is called “national com- 
po tat One of the oon mae theses of the 20th Congress [of the C.P.S.U.] is 
— that of the diversity of ways to the development of socialism. If there are some 

or revisionistic deviations in this search the struggle against the deviations 
pene the pci to be correctly established and conducted. In no case can such a struggle 
be understood as a condemnation of this search nor can it be distorted to check its 


In a discussion we had with the comrades directing the agitation and propaganda 

work of the C.P.S.U. it appears to us that the issue was set up correctly. “The passage to 
iali ” they told us, “is obligatory for everyone. But the forms depend on the circum— 

stances for each country, and here there is the most ample room for original research in 
the field of methods, of strategy, and of tactics. We criticize national communism not 
because it seeks out national particularities, but because it affirms on the theoretical level 
that national particularities are more important than general laws.” 

That search which, starting from national particularities, deduces conclusions which 
reinforce the international movement to which must be brought the maximum contribu- 
tion of national forces, is legitimate and in perfect conformity with marxism—leninism; 
while every theory that would like to use national peculiarities as a pretext for dividing 
the international movement, to oppose a self-styled national communism to communism 
tout court, which is internationalistic by its essence, is illegitimate and contrary to marx- 


Lenin already underlined repeatedly that the most difficult thing is the co-ordination 
between national particularities and the problems of proletarian internationalism, between 
particular ways of revolutionary action and what in them there remains of permanent and 
universal validity. . 


Longo then continued by repeating standard ruaximum objectives; the 
complete transformation of society through the conquest of political power 
by the working class and its allies; the manifestation of class solidarity with 
oppressed peoples, with countries threatened by aggression, with socialist 
countries beseiged and attacked by imperialism. He asserted that these 
meetings with the representatives of other parties had reinforced the ties 
between the fraternal parties, consolidated their ideological unity and the 
policies which guide their action, precisely to avoid permitting one party or 
policy line to be played off against another. He concluded: 


In conformity with the pledges made in the various ercounters and declarations . . .we 
tighten even more the relations of our party and all communist and workers’ parties, we 
oppose our mutual solidarity, our proletarian internationalism to all plots and all attacks 
of the enemies of socialism and of the communist workers’ movement.’ 





*l/'Unita (Roma), September 26, 1957. The subheadline of this issue announced, “No 
contradiction between seeking a national way to socialism and fidelity to proletarian 
internationalism.” 
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The emphasis upon avoiding at all costs an open opposition to the 
Soviet Union was the result of the recent experiences through which the 
P.C.L. had passed. The “revisionists” had fought for the right to criticize 
the Soviet Union when necessary, for the freedom of independent judg- 
ment. They did not want to have to defend everything the Soviet leaders 
did, to justify Soviet policy in all respects, to praise everything that hap- 
pened inside the Soviet Union. These attitudes were not expressed openly 
at the Central Committee meeting, for those Communists who had ex- 
pressed them had already left the party. The Central Committee members 
were quite cautious in their comments, at least those comments published 
in l’Unitd. For it is obvious that Longo had left many questions unanswered. 
But the comrades present knew they were addressing a wider audience than 
just the Central Committee and they did not want to present a spectacle of 
open wrangling. 

The discussion of Longo’s report took place the following day. Comrade 
Lajolo said decorously that Longo’s generalizations did not really clarify to 
any great extent the question of relations between the Italian and Soviet 
Communist parties.* Comrade Mammucari argued that the success of 
communism in Italy would not be assured automatically by the successes of 
the Soviet world if Italian party leaders did not adopt the correct policies. 
It is not exact to say that the possibilities 
of following an Italian way to communism may be objectively determined by the successes 
reached by the socialist world: these successes facilitate and make possible our path to 
socialism only on the condition that the P.C.L. follows the right policies. An Itahan way 
was possible and necessary, not only today, but in fact, in years past. 

Comrade Fabiani wanted to know more about the liquidation of the anti- 
party group (Molotov, Malenkov, etc.) but received no public answer. 

The supporters of the Italian leadership’s policy and of the Soviet Union 
proceeded to their own defense. They asserted that the concepts of “guiding 
state” and “guiding party” are abandoned in relation to the U.S.S.R. Com- 
rade Vidali attacked the reformist tendencies in the Italian and other Com- 
munist parties. Several orators warned against depicting the Soviet Union 
as a country that had no fundamental problems. On the other hand, they 
asserted that it was wrong to concentrate on the failures and mistakes and 
not to point out all that the Soviet Union had accomplished. Comrade 
Amadesi, a member of the delegation to Moscow, claimed that the Soviet 
Union was correctly clarifying the problems of both “dogmatism” and 
“revisionism.” 

If the Soviet Union was no longer the “guiding state,” what was its 
position? Comrade Alicata, another member of the visiting delegation, as- 
serted that the Soviet Union was still 


at the head of the entire socialist world. . . . The problem of the relations of the entire 
workers’ movement with the Soviet Union is not resolved in the abstract over problems 





? ‘Unita, September 28, 1957. The discussion was held on September 26. 
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that have been historically superseded, such as those of the “guiding state.” The inter- 

national function that the Soviet Union exercises in relation to the entire a class 
movement is an historic, objective fact, because the Soviet Union is the first and the 
most powerful of the socialist states and the most advanced on the road to socialist con— 
struction. Therefore the destiny of socialism can never be disassociated from the destiny 
of the Soviet Union. 


This theme was further developed by Comrade Natoli who reaffirmed the 
“unity of the international working class movement and the fact that the 
diversity of ways to socialism cannot be [understood] as a rupture of that 
unity but as its articulation. . . .” Comrade Scoccimarro of the party’s 
central directorate (praesidium) asserted: 


. .. the U.S.S.R. explicates historically its function of vanguard, a function which, rather 
than blocking, helps the autonomous activity of the individual countries and of the 
diverse workers’ parties. If the formula of the guiding party has been historically super- 
seded as marxist-leninist ideological unity has been assimilated and absorbed by the in- 
dividual communist parties and as the political action of these parties has developed 
= ing more and more into account diverse national conditions, this does not mean that 

S.S.R. does not always remain at the center of the socialist movement, that from its 
pty eve do not come teachings valid for ail, that the spirit of unity and of interna— 
tional solidarity which is fundamentally class solidarity has been hanged or can be 
—- It is on this basis that even bilateral relations between communist countries 
are eloped, to the end of reinforcing the unity of the international revolutionary 
movement of the working class. 


Comrade Alicata took it upon himself to offer an answer to the knotty 
problem of the relation between universal laws and particular tactics. 
It cannot be said that his contribution is enlightening except insofar as it 
may offer some insight into communist mentality. 


Often we discuss in too abstract a way what, in the struggle for socialism, is univer- 
sally valid and what has, instead, only a particular value insofar as it is determined by 
particular conditions of time and space. In truth the essential principles elaborated by 

ism-leninism for the passage to socialism are universal principles, which, however, to 
become concrete, that is to operate in practice, must be drawn into the reality of each 
country, and therefore assume “particular” national forms. The nexus between universal 
and particular cannot be conceived as a quantitative, mathematical relation, but as a 
dialectical, concrete relation. 


Up to this point no speaker had asserted that individual communist 
parties had complete freedom over even their own strategy and tactics. 
After all, even in the worst days of Stalinist domination of international 
communism, the individual parties had had some freedom. Not everything 
could be decided in Moscow. Luigi Longo rose to conclude the discussion 
of his report and throw some light on this question. 


1. “National way” and “national communism.” No one among the comrades with 
whom we spoke in the U.S.S.R. spoke against the necessity of taking into account na- 
tional particularities and of basing upon them the conduct of the political action of the 
meats parties. With this point of departure established, it was underlined [to us] 

he necessity of never forgetting the general laws of political and social development 
which conserve their permanent value above national particularities. 

Starting from this requirement it was driven home that it is necessary to establish the 
correct co-ordination in practical action betwe . national particularities and the validity 
of these general laws. I referred in my report to the difficulty of establishing this correct 
co-ordination, but . . . it is my opinion that our party has always observed it, obtaining 
positive results in its action. It is up to us to valorize better the successes we have gained. 
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2. Proletarian internationalism. It was observed to us by several Soviet comrades 
that the critical position our party had assumed at certain moments had opened up our 
flanks to our adversaries’ propaganda. I believe . . that we had always duly taken this 
into account; in any case it is a question which we must take into account. 

3. “Guiding party” and “guiding state.”. . . Our Soviet comrades told us: “We have 


conducting within our own country a campaign for collective leadership we were to pre- 
tend, in our relationships with the parties of other countries, to a particular, exclusive, 
ie . . . with our conception of the relations between communist and workers’ 
Parties made precise, it would be an error to make it a constant motiv e of agitation, as if 
on this question there existed divergencies between us and our Soviet comrades, which is 
absolutely not the case. We have the right and the duty to exchange opinions and 
experiences with our fraternal parties, but not to interfere in the direction of these parties. 

An elementary truth. . . . The relations between the fraternal parties must be based 
on the reciprocal exchange of opinions and experiences. But within this framework each 
party keeps its full responsibility of leadership and the elaboration of its own policy line... . 

Palmiro Togliatti, the leader of the Italian Communist party, had not 
participated in the discussion, reserving for himself the concluding speech 
of the Central Committee meeting. When he finally rose to speak on the 
following day, he devoted almost all of his time to Amendola’s report on 
the Italian party and the preparations for the election campaign. He did, 
however, make a few general statements that were relevant to the issue 
that has been discussed here. He reminded his audience that the Com- 
munist party is not just a debating society nor a study group; it is the van- 
guard of the working class. He asserted that this conception of the party 
is derived from centuries of experience, from the British and French 
Revolutions, from the nineteenth-century movement in France, from the 
Russian Revolution. This doctrine of the party as the vanguard of the 
working class was not created by Stalin, who may have deformed parts of it; 
it is a doctrine formulated by Marx, Engels, and Lenin to which the Italian 
Communist party remains faithful. The ties that unite the vanguard of the 
working class, that is the Communist parties of the whole world, with the 
Soviet Union and with the other socialist countries can never be broken. 

. the tie with the Soviet Union has been our life, it has been the essential part of the 
life and of the conscience of the working class and of its vanguard; therefore this tie is 
put above and beyond the debate which we all want to conduct and which has always 
been conducted, on the way to resolve determinate problems, on the criticisms which 
must or must not be made.’ 

The equilibrium between assertions of dependence on or independence 
of the Soviet Union was maintained in the final resolution of the Central 
Committee, adopted unanimously in good Communist fashion. 

The Central Committee, having heard the report and the conclusions of Comrade 
Longo on the results of the visit to the Soviet Union of the delegation of our party, ap- 
proves them and approves the work of the delegation itself. ... The glorious patrimony 
accumulated in all the years of their existence by the [Soviet] Communist party and the 


Soviet regime . . . represents a fundamental teaching for all workers’ and socialist move- 
ments of the world. 





* Unita, September 29, 1957. 
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The resolution then goes on to call for more meetings of this type with the 
leaders of the C.P.S.U. and other Communist parties, 

with the scope of deepening reciprocal acquai hips and further consolidating pro- 
letarian internationalism and international solidarity, which within the full and auto- 
nomous eae of each party for its own activity, must assure the concordant and 
convergent action of all Communist parties and of all workers’ movements.‘ 

What interpretation it to be given to all this? A textual examination 
might lead to varying conclusions depending on which phrases the reader 
wishes to emphasize. An extreme interpretation of the words “full and 
autonomous responsibility of each party ... ,” could lead to the conclusion 
that each national party now has the final authority not only over its own 
strategy and tactics but over its own interpretation of the “universa! laws.” 
We do not know whether this extreme interpretation is the correct one 
even in the sense of reflecting che opinion of the Italians, to say nothing of 
whether the resolution itself reflects the opinions of the Russians. 

Another interpretation would grant final authority to each national 
party in questions of strategy and tactics, which must take into account the 
particular conditions of time and place, while leaving the Soviet leaders as 
the ultimate custodians of the “fundamental teaching” and “universal 
laws.” After all, while it is true that Togliatti pointed out that the uni- 
versal principles are derived from more than just Soviet experience, he did 
not include any Italian antecedents in his sketch of their historical back- 
ground. The final resolution emphasizes the role of Soviet experience in 
the development of this accumulated corpus of fundamental teaching; who 
better than the Soviet leaders themselves is qualified to interpret and evalu- 
ate this experience? 

This interpretation leaves open the question of when a particular deci- 
sion, which always must be taken at a particular time and at a particular 
place and consequently always involves elements of tactics and strategy, 
may run counter to a “universal law.” This question can, of course, be 
avoided. Any action may be justified on grounds of strategy or tactics (good 
or bad) and as long as the actor can refrain from theorizing about his be- 
havior, a temptation to which Communists are subject, he might presum- 
ably retain his complete freedom. These first two interpretations would 
mean that the “concordant and convergent action” of the separate Com- 
munist parties would really be a product of reciprocal influence and com- 
promise. 

Past Soviet behavior makes such interpretations suspect although not 
impossible. A more traditional interpretation would permit freedom of 
action for national Communist parties subject to intervention by the Soviet 
Party at its own discretion. The difference between this and the situation 








* Full text of the final resolution in l’Unitd, October 1, 1957. Emphasis mine. 
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prevailing during the Stalinist period would be one of degree, depending 
on the propensities of the Soviet leaders to “guide” with a loose or tight 
rein.® 

Interpretations, however, if they are to have some validity, involve more 
than the examination of texts. The habits, training, personalities, and cus- 
torns of men who make decisions can be more important than rules of 
grammar. The men now at the top of the Italian Communist party hier- 
archy made their careers for the major part in the shadow of the Kremlin. 
They are accustomed to leaning on the Soviet Union and looking to the 
Russian leaders for guidance. They were trained to do so.* And the Rus- 
sian leaders of today were trained to expect them and other non-Soviet 
Communists to do so. Verbally Khrushev has shifted away from this tradi- 
tional pattern. His handling of relations within the Soviet Communist 
party, however, has been so traditional (as with Malenkov, Zukov and 
others) as to bring into question the reality of the change in the relations 
with the other Communist parties. A new generation of Italian Commun- 
ists and Soviet Communists could use the same words and phrases and 
behave quite differently. 

In the interpretation of Communist behavior any outsider can only 
speculate. It would seem definite, presumably, that at least the old phrases 
“guiding state” and “guiding party” were finished. Yet about one month 
after the meeting of the Central Committee of the P.C.I. even this conclu- 
sion was problematical. Ar the celebrations in Moscow connected with the 
fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution Wladyslaw Gomulka of 
Poland asserted, “on our road to socialism we are guided by the ideas of the 
great Lenin.” * So far, no contradiction. But Mao Tse-tung proceeded to 
hail the Soviet Union as the guiding state three times in one paragraph. 
We have a common destiny, a common life with the U.S.S.R. and with the entire socialist 
camp. We hold it to be a sacred international duty of all socialist states to reinforce the 
unity of the socialist countries guided by the Soviet Union. The imperialists, with the 
United States at their head, are seeking to undermine by every means of ocation and 
sedition the friendship and unity of the socialist states guided by the "J. But their 
efforts are in vain. The unity of the socialist camp guided by the U.‘ S.S.R. is continually 
increasing. The relations among these countries are based on the principles of unity, 
of internationalism and of patriotism. We are closely tied by common interests and 
common ideals." 

It might seem that the Italian Communist party was out on a limb. 
Khruschev’s major address, however, appears to have rescued it, at least 
temporarily. 





* The Italian verb guidare can mean “to drive” as well as “to guide.” 
* David S. McLellan, “The French and Italian Communist Parties and the Decisions of the 


pe og Congress, C.P.S.U.” The Western Political Quarterly, X (June, 1957), 


"Unita, November 7, 1957. 
* Ibid. 
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The bases of the unity of the great socialist community consist in the common 
principles of its social and political systems, in the unifying effect of marxist—leninist 
ideology, in proletarian internationalism, in the unity of the great objectives of socialist 
construction, in equality and mutual aid, in the defense of the national independence and 
of the revolutionary conquests of every country and of the socialist system in the whole 
world 
Khruschev then went on to denounce “national communism” as a tool of 
the imperialists against the socialist camp. Continuing, he pointed out: 

Under modern conditions various forms of socialist states have arisen. . . . Withour 
a marxist-leninist party, however, a socialist state cannot exist. The theory of scientific 
socialism includes, and must take into account, the peculiarities of every country which 
determine in major or minor measure the forms and methods of socialist construction. 
But although this is one part of the marxist-leninist conception, it is necessary to place 
the emphasis not on this or that pecularity, given the fact that every country has its 
peculiarities, vo rather on that which is more important, which is common to all, which 
presides over the struggle for socialism. The principal thing, the constant actuation of 
marxist-leninist principles in socialist construction, fully conserves its validity.” 
Khruschev proceeded to identify all efforts to divide the socialist camp, to 
play off one socialist state against another, as one of the major dangers to 
be avoided. 

The whole issue of the “guiding state” was revived when, a few weeks 
later, the delegates of the socialist states attending the Moscow celebration 
produced the “Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
Socialist Countries.” ** The Communist parties of the non-Communist 
states were not signatories, although their representatives participated in the 
discussion on and the drafting of the document as Togliatti later made 
clear, but were asked to adhere voluntarily to the principles enunciated. 

Two striking characteristics of the Declaration were the heavy attacks 
on “revisionism” and the call for the extension of contacts between Com- 
munist parties from a bilateral basis to multilateral conferences of many or 
all Communist parties. A third striking element was the refusal of the 
Yugoslav delegates to sign the document. There three things together in- 
duced many, but not all, non-Commuunist Italian commentators to conclude 
that the Soviets were re-establishing the principle of the “guiding party and 
state” and that the world would probably witness a rebirth in some form 
of the Comintern or the Cominform. 

Palmiro Togliatti returned from Moscow the same day that the Declara- 
tion was published in l‘Unitd. Met by reporters at the railroad station, he 
was asked to comment on the document. He countered by stating that 
another meeting of the Central Committee of the P.C.I. would be called 
to decide on the question of adherence to the Declaration. In addition he 
made the following interpretive remark: “In each country we go forward 





*Ibid. Emphasis mine. 
*” Full text in Italian translation was published in l’Unita, November 22, 1957. 
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on our own road. We are united by our principles and by the goals for 
which we struggle.” ™* 

The following day an unsigned editorial in l’Unitd expressed approval 
of the extension of Communist party contacts from a bilateral to a multi- 
lateral basis. 


This means neither a return to the Comintern, nor a return to the Cominform: — as 
several bourgeois papers have written — nor to anything similar to them: those organiza— 
tional forms of the international communist movement which have performed important 
functions and have had both positive and negative aspects no longer answer present 


needs and situations.” 

A few days later a joint meeting of the Central Committee and of the Con- 
trol Commission was announced for December 9. The day before the meet- 
ing l’Unita published a front page editorial signed by Giorgio Amendola 
which asserted: 


. . . the international workers’ movement has reaffirmed, against all centrifugal tend- 
encies, its unity and compactness around the principles of our marxist-leninist doctrine 
and around the positions which found their expression in the 20th Congress [of the 
C.PS.U.], in the recognized autonomous responsibilitly of each communist party to seek 
the way corresponding to the concrete conditions existing in its own country.” 


The next day the Central Committee and the Control Commission met 
to hear Togliatti speak on “The Celebration of the Fortieth Anniversary of 
the October Revolution and the Results of the Contemporaneous Meetings 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties.” It was a long speech, often very 
boring, but those elements of it essential to our discussion are worth repeat- 
ing here. Togliatti asserted that nothing in the Declaration contradicted the 
positions affirmed at the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U., the Eighth 
Congress of the P.C.I. or the September meeting of the Central Committee 
of the P.C.I. He repeated the negative position expressed in the editorial of 
Amendola concerning the Com ntern and the Cominform, denounced re- 
visionism bitterly, defended the doctrine of collective leadership as well as 
Soviet accomplishments and policies since the Twentieth Congress. He 
claimed that the Soviet Unior headed the united socialist camp, and 
argued: 

The function that the Soviet Union has at the head of this unity derives from the reality 
of things, from its pre-eminent economic and political position, but above all from the 
immense treasure of experience, of the elaboration of ideals and of the practical con- 
quests which it has accumulated in forty years. This function of the Soviet Union does not 
injure in any way the full national independence of each socialist country, rather it is a 


defense of this independence against the threats of imperialism. The socialist countries 
are all solid in the great principles of their policy, they give each other reciprocal aid in 
all fields, they face today with ever greater commitment the problem of co-ordinating 
their efforts and economic plans with the goal of avoiding disequilibria and making easier 
the advance of socialism. Socialist Yugoslavia is also advancing in this direction. Its 
representatives were also present at Moscow and they signed one of the documents 





™l’Unita, November 23, 1957. 
* V/'Unita, November 24, 1957. 
* Unita, December 8, 1957. 
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elaborated in comon, the “Peace ” We consider this act a step forward on the 
way to overcoming some past difficulties and to consolidate socialist forces. ... Socialism 
today is advancing in infinite ways. ... In each country there can be different situations, 

nts, episodes of struggle, to which one’s action must be adjusted because both 
the enemies as well as the allies can be different. The fundamental enemy and the great 
objectives to be reached are common to the entire movement and so are the principles 


by which we act. 

To overcome the effect of the absent Yugoslav signature Togliatti added 
that the Yugoslavs had decided not to sign the document because they did 
not agree with some of its points, but that the discussion was friendly and 
the Yugoslav position in no way signified a rupture that could resemble 
even remotely the events of 1948-49. The friendly way in which the dis- 
cussion took place “is proof of the great progress in the methods of internal 
life of our movement and of the solidity of the principles and of the goals 
which unite us all, above partial divergences.” ™* 

The discussion of Togliatti’s address, which took place the following 
day, was perfunctory, at least as reported by l’Unita. It should be noted at 
this point that the meeting was a joint one of both the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission. The hard-core Stalinists were con- 
centrated in the Control Commission and the fact that the two were 
brought together might be an indication of the trend of developments. The 
old guard, as represented by Pietro Secchia, chose to emphasize those 
elements of the Declaration and of Togliatti’s address which were most dear 
to them; the denunciation of revisionism, the tightening of the bonds of the 
international movement which Secchia, for example, asserted should end 
up in an actual “co-ordination” of the struggle for common objectives. 
Others emphasized the aspects of the Declaration and Togliatti’s address 
which asserted the equality of all the Communist parties, the “infinite 
ways” to socialism, etc.?* The final resolution, approved unanimously as 
usual, adhered to the Declaration and the Peace Appeal, and approved 
fully Togliatti’s speech and the work of the Italian delegation to the fortieth 
anniversary celebration in Moscow. 

In expressing its adherence to the Declaration the Central Committee invites the 
entire to study it and assimilate its contents, and draw from it the necessary help 
in applying the programatic and political line decided by our own 8th Congress [A line 
that followed the line of the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U.]. It is in the application of 
this political line, in the struggle for an Italian way to socialism that the unity of our 
party must be reinforced in rejecting the disintegrating attacks of revisionism and over- 
coming the real damage that sectarianism and dogmatism brings to our action.” 

Before attempting some concluding interpretations it would be well to 
add some unofficial information that might help the analysis. On December 
19, 1957 the non-Communist Italian press published reports of remarks 


“Unita, December 10, 1957. 
*l’Unita, December 11, 1957. 
* Text of resolution in |’Unita. December 12, 1957. 
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which Togliatti had made during his address, remarks which were never 
included in the supposedly complete text published in |’Unitd. As far as 
I know, there were no subsequent official denials of this report on the part 
of the Communist leaders. Togliatti presumably spoke of a very sharp battle 
between the Italian and French delegations during the discussions which 
led to the drafting of the Declaration. Togliatti said that he was urging a 
greater looseness in the relations among the various Communist parties. 
He argued that the Western Communist parties needed to act along their 
own original lines, developing autonomous programs and not slavishly fol- 
lowing Soviet experience. On that account the Western Communist parties 
would need to avoid even the propaganda lines, when they were not appro- 
priate, of the parties that were already in power and would need to be 
formally and substantially autonomous. 

Togliatti tien added that Jacques Duclos arose immediately after and 
said some very harsh words about him and the Italian position. Duclos 
called this position “revisionistic” and “anti-leninist,” and expressed his 
doubts about the capacity of the P.C.L. to represent and defend the Italian 
working class validly. Togliatti asked for the floor in order to reply but did 
not get it. He complained later to the Soviet comrades who asked him not 
to formalize and also to realize that a very tight schedule prevented an 
extended reply.** 

Since this supposed attack took place before the Declaration was put 
into final form we can only guess at which point of view the Declaration 
seems to support or whether it supports either. The call for multilateral 
conferences would seem to contradict Togliatti’s argument, but clear asser- 
tions of the equality and independence of socialist states can also be found 
in the text. And subsequently, the Italian Communist press insisted that 
nothing remotely resembling the Cominform or Comintern was intended. 
The Italian Communists have followed the Soviet peace propaganda line 
very closely, but in my opinion this makes very shrewd political propaganda 
in Italy and is something that would not have to be imposed at all on the 
Italian Communists as an exercise of discipline. 

All the statements of Togliatti after his return as well as the editorials in 
l’Unita emphasize a maximum of independence for the P.C.I. He said that 
nothing in the Declaration contradicted the Central Committee resolution 
of September 1957. He claimed that antiCCommunists were using the 
words “Stalinist” and “Stalinism” as dirty names until they found newer 
ones, but that the Communists could ignore that.* He said that each inter- 
national Communist party went on its own road but that all of them were 
united “by our principles and by the goals for which we struggle.” All this 
would seem to indicate that the “guiding state” doctrine was superseded. 


™La Stampa (Torino), December 19, 1957. 
* Speech of December 9, 1957. l’Unita, December 10, 1957. 
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Yet several examples of behavior appear to contradict both the Declara- 
tion and some of Togliatti’s affirmations. The relations between Russia and 
Hungary in the last years hardly resemble that “equality” of socialist states 
ment’ oned in the Declaration, although Soviet—Polish and Soviet—Y ugoslav 
relations appear to be handled on a somewhat different basis. And if the 
reports of Duclos’ language are accurate, they hardly bear out Togliatti’s 
claim about “the great progress in the methods of internal life of our move- 
ment... .” There was nothing friendly about that discussion. 

The men at the head of Italian communism have struggled to the top 
of a large and relatively successful party, as Communist parties go. People 
in their position are not likely to take kindly to orders and pressures from 
the outside. They would naturally prefer to avoid conflicts with the Rus- 
sians and they would naturally prefer to convince the Russians that their 
way of doing things in Italy is the best way possible under the circumstances. 
But they must know that their chances of coming to power in Italy are 
extremely remote unless Russia succeeds in dislodging, politically or other- 
wise, American power from the European continent. And finally, to quote 
Togliatti once more, “the tie with the Soviet Union has been our life . . . 
this tie is put above and beyond the debate. . . .” 
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I 

INCE 1953 the Soviet Union has radically altered its policy concern- 

ing the United Nations’ work in the field of international trade. The 

U.S.S.R. apparently has developed an increased interest in this work 
and has played a much more active role in it. Soviet representatives now 
participate in many United Nations’ organs which they previously boy- 
cotted, and their speeches and actwns lack the stridently propagandisti. 
tone which characterized those of Soviet delegates in an earlier period. The 
U.S.S.R. has even attempted to seize the initiative in some areas through 
the introduction of new, far-reaching proposals. 

These Soviet actions could offer opportunities for expanding the United 
Nations’ work in international trade. They could also threaten Western 
dominance of this work and American leadership in it, which until recently 
have been unchallenged. Further, as these actions involve an increased role 
for communist countries whose attitude toward international trade is dif- 
ferent from that of noncommunist countries — particularly from that of the 
United States — they necessarily will affect the United Nations’ work, con- 
ceivably modifying its orientation. Therefore, they deserve careful examina- 
tion and consideration. 

Perhaps the new Soviet policy can more easily be understood by view- 
ing it in its historical context. This might help to clarify the policy’s under- 
lying rationale and motivations and to facilitate evaluation of its possible 
impact. For analysis, Soviet policy concerning the United Nations’ work 
in international trade can be divided into three periods. (1) During the 
world organization’s formative stages from 1944 through 1947, the Soviets 
abstained from most of the UN’s activities. (2) During the height of the 
cold war from 1948 through 1952, the Soviets continued their abstention 
from the actual work of the UN, but also used the organization as a forum 
for violent criticism of Western policy. (3) During the period since 1953, 
the Soviets have assumed a vastly increased role in the UN’s activities, al- 
though they have not completely abandoned cheir earlier policies of absten- 
tion and criticism. 

Il 

The United Nations’ early activities in the field of international trade 
dealt primarily with the creation of specialized agencies, which it was antici- 
pated would conduct most of the actual work. These activities were based 
on the assumption that the United Nations’ goal should be the expansion 
of international trade on as free and as multilateral a basis as possible. 
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American planners especially held this view, and, because of the dominant 
position of the United States, they had little difficulty in gaining its accept- 
ance. These Americans thought that the achievement of this goal would 
not only be valuable in itself, but that it would also be “essential to the 
attainment of full and effective employment in the United States and else- 
where, to the preservation of private enterprise, and to the success of an 
international system to prevent future wars.” Three specialized agencies 
were thought to be necessary for the realization of the United Nations’ goal: 
one to aid in stabilizing currencies; another to lend money for reconstruc- 
tion and development purposes; and a third to regulate commercial policy 
and work toward the reduction of tariffs and other barriers to trade. 

Two of the planned specialized agencies, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develov- 
ment (IBRD), were created even before the United Nations. Although the 
Soviet Union did not join either, it did participate in drafting their Clarters 
at the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 and in earlier informal discus- 
sions concerning them. In these negotiations Soviet delegates appear to 
have had little interest in the broad objectives of the Fund and the Bank.” 
Instead, they were mainly concerned with matters which would directly 
affect che U.S.S.R.: the cost of participation; the availability of credits; the 
extent of the organizations’ contro! over the Soviet economy; and con- 
versely, the extent of Soviet control over the organizations’ activities. 
Soviet representatives raised these same issues in later discussions of the 
two agencies in the United Nations.* Although concessions have been 
made to the Soviet position, the organizations’ fundamental structures and 
purposes have never been altered. 

An International Trade Organization (ITO) was to have been the third 
specialized agency in this field. As a result of American initiative steps were 
taken toward its creation at the first session of the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) in the spring of 1946. The U.S.S.R. supported the 
initial resolution passed then, but did not attend the subsequent confer- 
ences in London, Geneva, and Havana. Nor did Soviet delegates partici- 





. “Summary of the Interim Report of the Special Committee on Relaxation of Trade Bar- 
riers,” in Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, Department of State Publica— 
tion 3580, General Foreign Policy Series 15 (1949), p. 622. 

* See Raymond F. Mikesell, “Negotiating at Bretton Woods, 1944,” in Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson (eds.), Negotiating with the Russians (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1951), pp. 101-16. 

* One instance of this occurred during the discussions of the agreements between the 
UN and the IMF and the IBRD. Soviet delegates then strongly objected to the 
special status given these agencies and the lack of UN control over them. See: United 
Nations, Economic and Social Council, Official Records (5th session), pp. 269-70; 
United ‘Nations, General Assembly, Official Records, (2nd session, Joint Second and 
Third Committee), pp. 12-14, 31-32; and United Nations, General Assembly, Official 
Records (2nd session, Plenary Meetings), pp. 952-53. 
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pate significantly in ECOSOC’s step-by-step discussions of these confer- 
ences. 

One authority maintains that because of the U.S.S.R.’s failure to partici- 
pate in the negotiations some of the proposals concerning state-controlled 
economies were dropped from the ITO, or Havana, Charter and that the 
sanctions against non-members were reduced.‘ Neither the Soviet Union’s 
abstention, nor her later attack on the Havana Charter, however, was a 
basic cause of the instrument’s failure to obtain the necessary ratifications. 
Its nature as a compromise document which fully satisfied no one and the 
lack of American support was chiefly responsible for this. 

There could be several explanations for the Soviet Union’s abstention 
from the United Nations’ activities concerning international trade during 
this early period. The U.S.S.R. could not have been expected to be inter- 
ested in either their direct or indirect goals. While the UN sought to ex- 
pand international trade on as free and as multilateral a basis as possible, 
communist doctrine stressed the necessity of self-sufficiency, and much of 
the U.S.S.R.’s economic policy had been directed toward this end.’ The 
trade which the Soviet Union engaged in was generally aimed at securing 
imports necessary to implement economic development programs, or at 
securing political advantages. Both ends usually can best be achieved 
through bilateral rather than multilateral trade. Nor could the Soviet 
Union have been very enthusiastic about preserving private enterprise and 
maintaining full employment in the United States and other Western coun- 
tries, two indirect goals which underlay the American desire for expanded 
multilateral trade. 

Even the planned technical work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies could have been of little interest to the Soviet Union, 
for it had almost no application to a situation where foreign trade is con- 
trolled by a state monopoly, as it is in the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, member- 
ship in any of the three specialized agencies might have involved some 
slight degree of outside control over Soviet economic policies and would 
have required the disclosure of then secret information. Then too, the 
United Nation’s activities with their global orientation might have inter- 
fered with attempts to unify the Soviet bloc. The fact that the satellites 
eventuall:; also withdrew from these activities could be evidence that the 
Soviet elite thought that such interference might have occurred. 


*Clair Wilcox, A Charter for World Trade (New York: Macmillan, 1949), passim and 
especially pp. 101-2 and 162-64. 

*See: Alexander Baykov, Soviet Foreign Trade (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946); Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy a ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954), chapter 14; Willis C. aT y “The Soviet Approach to International 
Trade,” Political Science Quarterly, LXII A meinen 1948), 368-82; and Michael L. 
Hoffman, “Problems of East-West Trade,” International Conciliation, No. 511 (Janu- 
ary, 1957), pp. 259-308, especially pp. 267-70. 
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It is likely that the U.S.S.R. only participated in the Bretton Woods 
Conference and other negotiations to maintain the necessary wartime unity 
and perhaps in the hope of obtaining credits for postwar reconstruction. 
The development of the cold war made it clear that this hope would not 
be fulfilled. 

Ill 

The cold war increased in intensity during the second period, from 
1948 through 1952, and it appears to have been the dominant factor moti- 
vating Soviet policy then. During this period the U.S.S.R. continued to 
abstain from most of the United Nations’ activities designed to expand 
international trade. The Soviet Union did not participate in the IMF, the 
IBRD, the interim organizational arrangements established to temporarily 
work in the area planned for the ITO, or in the technical committees 
established by the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) which could 
have had a significant impact on intra-European trade. But this absention 
did not preclude an active policy. On the contrary, the U.S.S.R. was 
extremely active as it constantly used the United Nations as a forum from 
which to attack Western international trade policies. This attack had three 
main facets: one centered on the activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; a second concerned the policy pursued by the United 
States and other Western countries of limiting the export of strategic goods 
to communist countries; and a third, while having the same ultimate target 
as the second, concentrated on problems of East-West trade in Europe. 

The Soviet attack on the Havana Charter illustrates the first facet of 
Soviet policy. When the report on the recently completed Charter was dis- 
cussed at the Economic and Social Council’s seventh session in the summer 
of 1948, the Soviet delegate charged that the Havana Conference “had 
produced no useful results whatever for the development of international 
trade.” * He argued that the Conference failed because the industrially 
developed states used it as a device to attempt to impose unfavorable trad- 
ing conditions on underdeveloped countries, and because the United States 
used it to assert its interests to the exclusion of those of all others. There 
had been sufficient conflicts during the negotiations to make these charges 
have some appeal, and they were repeated by Soviet delegates on several 
other occasions in the United Nations. This Soviet attack must have exacer- 
bated the inherent conflicts concerning the Havana Charter and probably 
made its ratification more difficult. 

Soviet delegates in the United Nations also attacked the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. They alleged that both were “tools” of United States foreign 
policy, that both discriminated against underdeveloped and Eastern Euro- 





* United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Official Records (7th Session), p. 322. 
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pean countries.’ They deplored that the agreements with these agencies 
gave the UN so little power and argued that the UN should have the right 
to make recommendations concerning their credit activities so that the 
alleged discriminations could be corrected. 

The U.S.S.R. maintained that it did not participate in the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s technical committees because they did not deal 
with the “fundamental tasks and aims” assigned them. Soviet representa- 
tives held that this was due to AngloAmerican policies which sought to 
“deflect the work of those bodies in such a direction as would answer to 
their plans for seizing European markets and for subordinating the economy 
of European countries to the political, military, and strategic interests of 
those great States.” * 

The U.S.S.R., voted against, or abstained on, all United Nations’ resolu- 
tions dealing with the mechanical problems of international trade on the 
ground that they violated national sovereignty and were therefore ultra 
vires. These resolutions concerned the elimination of double taxation, the 
conclusion of a convention on customs treatment of samples and advertis- 
ing, and the amelioration of problems involved in the movement of goods 
and persons across national frontiers. Soviet representatives further refused 
to take part in the UN’s efforts to deal with problems involved in the trans- 
port of dangerous goods and atracked these activities, charging that the 
problems were simply the result of the aggressive Anglo-American rearma- 
ment policy. 

While Soviet policy in its first facet during the period from 1948 through 
1952 attacked the West indirectly by criticizing the United Nations’ activi- 
ties, in its second facet Soviet policy was less circuitous. Starting with the 
seventh session of the Economic and Social Council in the summer of 1948 
and with the third session of the General Assembly that fall, the Soviet 
Union and the satellites constantly raised the question of “discrimination in 
international trade.” Representatives of these States maintained that the 
Western controls on strategic exports were the most important discrimina- 
tion and therefore, the chief factor limiting the expansion of international 
trade. They argued that such an expansion was not only necessary for 
reconstruction, but would also facilitate diplomatic and political co-opera- 
tion.® 

These arguments were frequently capped with the introduction of reso- 
lutions condemning discrimination in international trade. Although phrased 
in general terms, statements in the debate made it clear that these were 





*See for example United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records (3rd Session, Plen- 
ary Meetings), p. 692. 


* United Naticns Document E/ECE/SR. 3/4, Corr. 3, p. 2. 
* For example, see United Nations Document E/ECE/SR. 4/12, pp. 8-9. 
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aimed at the United States and its principal allies.*° None of the resolu- 
tions were ever adopted. However, the United Nations often did adopt 
resolutions expressing the hope that trade would be expanded, and these 
usually stated that this should be done on a nondiscriminatory basis. But 
these resolutions were carefully phrased so that they could not constitute 
a condemnation of the Western controls on strategic exports. 

In the third facet of their policy the Soviets were more successful. Al- 
though the ultimate target again seems to have been the controls on the 
export of strategic goods, the immediate goal was the creation of special 
machinery in the Economic Commission for Europe to promote intra- 
European trade. This facet of Soviet policy was inaugurated at ECE’s 
third session in the spring of 1948 when the U.S.S.R. proposed that ECE 
establish a committee to study and make recommendations on steps to 
facilitate an expansion of trade between countries of Europe and also be- 
tween Europe and other areas; methods of obtaining long- and short-term 
credit for use in developing European trade; and means of eliminating the 
after-effects of the war.’? This proposal fell on fertile ground, for many, 
including ECE’s Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, thought that 
a revival of East-West trade would at least partially solve Europe’s eco- 
nomic problems. 

The United States and the United Kingdom, however, were skeptical. 
They feared that the proposal might simply be an appeal for aid for Eastern 
Europe and an attempt to have the ECE condemn the recently adopted 
United States’ policy of unilaterally determining the allocation of relief 
and reconstruction aid. The fact that it was linked with another proposal 
providing for the creation of a subcommittee “for the Maintenance and 
Development of those Branches of Industry which are most essential for 
the Economy of European Countries” ** strengthened their doubts. Despite 
the Anglo-American caution, there was sufficient support in the Commis- 
sion to inaugurate negotiations on the establishment of a committee for the 
development of trade. 

The Soviets pursued three main tactics in these negotiations, which con- 
tinued through the summer of 1949.** First, they tried to link the question 
of intra-European trade with that of economic development. They initially 
insisted, as they had at ECE’s third session, that two committees should 





A. Arutiunian’s statement at the General Assembly’s third session is an 
example of this: United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records (3rd session, 
Second Committee), pp. 213-23. 
™ United Nations Document E/ECE/79, Appendix B. 

* Ibid. 

™The negotiations ocurred in ECE’s ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and 
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be established, one on trade and the other on economic development. The 
United States and the United Kingdom, on the other hand, initially con- 
tended that ECE’s existing technical committees could perform all the 
proposed functions. Finally it was agreed that one new committee should 
be established. Most members of ECE agreed with the Anglo-American 
position that this committee’s mandate should be limited to trade. The 
U.S.S.R.’s proposal that it “should also study and make recommendations 
on measures promoting restoration and development of the industries of 
European countries, especially those which have suffered from war and 
occupation” failed, receiving support only from the Soviet bloc.** 

Secondly, the U.S.S.R. attempted to secure full voting privileges for 
certain states which had consultative status with ECE: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. The Soviet proposals were dis- 
criminatory as they ignored four other states who also had similar status 
with ECE: Austria, Ireland, Portugal, and Switzerland. Had these pro- 
posals been adopted the U.S.S.R. would have controlled ten (or nine after 
Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform) of the twenty-four possible 
members. Assuming that all of the eligible states might not have partici- 
pated and that the Scandinavian states would have been reluctant to op- 
pose the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R.’s dominance would have been assured. 

Finally, on every possible occasion during the negotiations, either the 
Soviet Union or one of the satellites attacked the Western controls on the 
export of stratégic goods. For example, the Soviet Union proposed that the 
ad hoc group which ECE appointed to explore the possibility of establishing 
a trade committee “pronounce itself against the prohibitions and limitations 
imposed on trade of the countries of Western Europe by the Marshall 
Plan.” ** This suggestion was rejected, as were all similar proposals. Only 
the Soviet bloc supported them. 

The U.S.S.R.’s abstention on the final vote on the terms of reference of 
ECE’s Committee on the Development of Trade, as it was named, reflected 
the general Soviet defeat. These terms largely represented the Anglo- 
American position. 

The Committee on the Development of Trade held two meetings in 
1949, even before its terms of reference were finally approved."* Despite 
Soviet protests these meetings were held in private. The two sessions ended 
in deadlock. The West held that the Committee’s first task should be to 
establish a clear conception of the goods available for East-West trade and 
the demand for these goods. Western statesmen argued that only on the 
basis of such a preliminary exchange of information could plans be evolved 
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for increased trade. As the Soviet bloc at that time was not willing to 
supply any information beyond that already published, the West felt that 
there was no point to continuing the discussions. 

On the other hand, the Soviets maintained that the export licensing 
policy practiced by the Western countries rendered any effort to develop 
East-West trade futile. The U.S.S.R. and the satellites argued that the 
Committee’s prime function should be to adopt resolutions against this 
alleged discrimination and to force the states involved to end it. As the 
West was not willing to do this, the deadlock was complete. 

The most significant decisions resulting from these two sessions of the 
Committee on the Development of Trade were those which gave the 
Executive Secretary power to conduct studies and other activities exploring 
methods to expand East-West trade. On this basis Mr. Gunnar Myrdal 
continued work in this area even though no further meetings of the full 
Committee were held until 1954. 

Mr. Myrdal first circulated memoranda containing suggestions for a 
multilateral trade agreement.’’ He thought that an agreement might in- 
clude: (1) relatively long-term purchasing agreements by Western coun- 
tries for cereals (and possibly other goods) from Eastern countries; (2) a 
Western commitment that the proceeds of these sales could be used for the 
purchase of goods on lists which would be based on mutual agreement; and 
if desired, (3) arrangements for increased flexibility in payments. No 
government opposed these suggestions. 

Therefore, in the fall of 1950, Mr. Myrdal convened an ad hoc meeting 
to explore the possibility of implementing his proposals.** Little came of 
this conference, and Mr. Myrdal himself characterized the results as “dis- 
appointing.” *® The Soviets blamed the failure on the Western European 
countries, alleging that they could not guarantee the delivery of goods be- 
cause of the controls on strategic exports. The West, on the contrary, felt 
that the real responsibility lay with the countries of Eastern Europe which 
they claimed could not supply the needed grain. 

The following year Mr. Myrdal organized an informal meeting of trade 
experts from Denmark, France, Hungary, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom in the hope — which proved illusory — that some trade 
agreements might eventually develop from bilateral talks started there. 
Later, he decided that it might be useful to have another consultation of 
trade experts in September, 1952, and circulated an aide memoire suggest- 
ing this. Although fourteen Western countries replied affirmatively, the 
Soviet bloc failed to reply. Therefore, the conference was not held. 





™ Ibid., p. 57. 
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The onus for the breakdown of the talks fell clearly on the Soviet bloc. 
It was apparent that the U.S.S.R. and the satellites were not interested in 
increasing trade within the existing framework. The period closed with 
East-West trade at an extremely low level and with a complete deadlock 
on these questions in the Economic Commission for Europe. What con- 
structive work was done by the United Nations concerning international 
trade was tl.e result of co-operation solely among the non-Soviet states. 
Soviet abstention from these activites was complete. 


IV 

As the Economic Commission for Europe had been the focus of the 
deadlock between East and West on international trade, it was a logical 
place for the Soviets to introduce their new policy of co-operation, and this 
new policy has probably had its greatest impact in ECE. However, the new 
Soviet policy has had broader aspects as well. It has also been oriented to- 
ward the trade problems of underdeveloped countries and toward the 
organization of global machinery to facilitate the conduct of international 
trade. 

The first evidence of the change in Soviet policy came January 17, 1953, 
when the U.S.S.R. finally replied to Mr. Myrdal’s aide memoire of the 
previous fall suggesting another trade consultation. The U.S.S.R. agreed to 
participate, and this signaled the end of the deadlock in ECE. As a result, 
a meeting of trade experts was held in August, 1953. The technique of 
simultaneous bilateral negotiations was given its first large-scale test at this 
meeting. The ECE Secretariat had long advocated this device as a possible 
means of improving the system of strictly bilaterally negotiated trade agree- 
ments which prevailed in postwar Europe. During these bilateral talks 
Soviet representatives are said to have adopted a “business is business” atti- 
tude and apparently never mentioned the export restrictions.” The meet- 
ing was generally judged a success, and it was agreed that another similar 
session should be held in 1954. Since then such consultations have been 
a regular feature of ECE’s work. 

Further evidence of the new Soviet policy of co-operation was given at 
ECE’s ninth session in the spring of 1954. The Soviet representative an- 
nounced then that his government would participate in all of the Com- 
mission’s technical committees,” and by the end of the year this promise 
had been fulfilled. This vastly increased the potential range of ECE’s 
activities. 

The Soviet delegate also proposed at ECE’s ninth session that the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade convene in 1954 and consider “(a) 
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the removal of obstacles to foreign trade; (b) the conclusion of long-term 
and multilateral trade and pryments agreements; (c) the convening of meet- 
ings of experts on trade questions; (d) the arranging of meetings of repre- 
sentatives of business circles; (e) the publication of a special bulletin on 
foreign trade questions; (f) the organization of international t.ade fairs.” ** 
In the debate, this proposal was used as a springboard for an attack on the 
Western restrictions on trade with communist countries. Despite this, the 
Soviet record in the 1953 trade consultation and the subject’s natural appeal 
provided sufficient inducement for most Western delegates, and the Soviet 
resolution was adopted in a modified form.** 

The Committee on the Development of Trade convened in the fall 
of 1954, and this group has also held regular meetings since then. It has 
recently concentrated primarily on four issues concerning East-West trade: 
(1) long-term trade agreements, (2) improvement of payments arrange- 
ments, (3) standardization of general conditions of sale, and (4) arbitration 
of commercial disputes. Although few concrete accomplishments appear to 
have resulted from the Committee’s discussions, the ground work possibly 
has been laid for later action. 

While Soviet representatives participated actively and constructively 
in these meetings of the Committee on the Development of Trade and in 
the meetings of ECE’s subsidiary organs generally, in ECE’s public, plenary 
sessions they continue their attacks on the West’s control of strategic 
exports.** In terms of formal impact — resolutions adopted by ECE — these 
attacks have had no effect. Only the Soviet bloc supported the U.S.S.R.’s 
proposals that ECE condemn the Western controls. However, the informal, 
psychological impact of the Soviet attack has probably been greater. It 
certainly must have contributed to the growing feeling in Western Europe 
against the restrictions. 

The new Soviet policy in ECE reached a climax in the spring of 1956 at 
the eleventh session when the U.S.S.R. proposed that negotiations be in- 
itiated concerning an all-European economic agreement; the creation of an 
ECE subsidiary organ to deal with peaceful uses of atomic energy; and the 
elaboration of recommendations for developing business contacts between 
countries of Eastern and Western Europe.” The Commission did not act 
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substantively on the first two proposals; it merely asked the U.S.S.R. to 
expand them and the Executive Secretary to solicit member states’ views.** 
These proposals were introduced and discussed again at ECE’s twelfth ses- 
sion in May, 1957,27 but the results were similarly inconclusive. The 
U.S.S.R.’s third proposal concerning business contacts was adopted at 
ECE’s eleventh session, but in a broadened form covering increased con- 
tacts generally. 

One of the motivations responsible for the new Soviet proposals ap- 
parently was the perennial desire to attack the strategic export ban. In 
introducing them, the Soviet representative stated that further efforts were 
needed for the “speedy elimination of artificial barriers” to East-West 
trade.** Another motivation may have been a desire to block progress to- 
ward integration in Western Europe. The first two Soviet proposals cover 
exactly the same areas as the treaties for a European Economic Community 
and a European Atomic Energy Community, and they must have been 
posed as alternatives to these treaties. 

A second, broader aspect of the new Soviet policy concerns the trade 
problems of underdeveloped areas. In the past few years the U.S.S.R. has 
made a major effort to woo the underdeveloped countries and as a part of 
this strategy trade between the Soviet bloc and these countries has been 
vastly increased. The Soviets used the UN in 1954 as a convenient forum 
from which they could announce their new willingness (and ability) to en- 
gage in trade.** Soviet representatives stated that the U.S.S.R. would be 
willing to supply industrial equipment and machinery to the underdevel- 
oped countries on the basis of long-term agreements. They offered ex- 
tremely attractive credit arrangements, including the possibility of repay- 
ment in local currencies. These offers had considerable appeal in view of 
the difficulties the underdeveloped countries faced in obtaining needed 
equipment, and they were the prelude to several trade agreements. 

In 1954 the Soviet Union also supported the Economic and Social 
Council’s decision to establish a Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. The underdeveloped countries had wanted to establish such a com- 
mission for sometime, but their efforts had been blocked by the developed 
countries of the West, who continued their opposition even after the Com- 
mission’s creation.*® Generally, the U.S.S.R. has been more sympathetic 
*See United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Official Records (22nd session), 

Supplement No. 6, “Economic Commission for Europe: Annual Report,” pp. 32-33. 
* New York Times, May 4, 1957, p. 3. 
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than the West to the underdeveloped countries’ position concerning prob- 
lems of commodity trade. During this same period the Soviet Union also 
began to participate in the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, and this further contributed to the growing rapprochement on 
economic questions between the U.S.S.R. and the underdeveloped countries. 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. developed a new propaganda attack in the 
UN oriented toward the underdeveloped areas. This attack’s theme was 
that the restrictions on the export of strategic goods — particularly those 
against China — interfered with the growth of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries’ economies. Arguing from this premise, Soviet delegates introduced 
new resolutions condemning discrimination in international trade. These 
were passed, but only after they were modified so as not to imply a con- 
demnation of Western policy.” 

On balance, in terms of the growing trade between the underdeveloped 
countries and the Soviet bloc and the increasing alignment of the Soviet 
bloc and the underdeveloped countries in the United Nations’ debates on 
international trade, this second aspect of the new Soviet policy seems to 
have been relatively successful. 

The third aspect of the new Soviet policy concerns global machinery to 
facilitate the conduct of international trade. The West had hoped that the 
International Trade Organization would provide the basic organizational 
structure in this area, but the Havana Charter never came into force, and as 
time passed the West was forced to develop other machinery. On a global 
level the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT — the one con- 
crete product of the negotiations concerning the drafting of the ITO 
Charter) was expanded into a semi-permanent organization.** This ar- 
rangement, however, was not completely satisfactory. Its apparent tempo- 
rary nature caused uncertainty in some states, and its structure was weak. 
Consequently it was proposed that an Organization for Trade Co-operation 
(OTC) be created, using the GATT structure as a base. In the spring of 
1955 the text of the OTC agreement was completed and submitted to the 
members of GATT for ratification. According to it, states could not join 
OTC unless they accepted the obligations of GATT and were accepted by 
GATT. This rule, at least for the present, would preclude the Soviet Union 
and the satellites.*** Some of the new Soviet actions might therefore be inter- 
preted as countermoves against this exclusion. 





"See Economic and Social Council Resolution 531 C(XVIII) and General Assembly 
Resolution 830 (IX). 


"This development is described in Raymond Vernon’s “Organizing for World Trade,” 
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reports by the United Nations Secretariat: United Nations Reusten E/2737 (“The 
Quest for Freer Trade”), and E/2897. 
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Certainly this interpretation partially explains a series of Soviet actions 
inauguratzu at the Economic and Social Council’s twentieth session in the 
summer of 1955. The Soviet representative announced then that the 
U.S.S.R. was willing to support the Havana Charter and proposed that the 
Council appeal to member states to ratify the Charter.** At the same time, 
he stated that GATT would never be a suitable agency for the conduct of 
trade negotiations on a global level because its membership was limited. 
As he also claimed that further efforts were required to eliminate export 
restrictions, it seems reasonable to infer that this action was in addition de- 
signed to provide a new vehicle through which to attack the strat.- ‘c export 
controls. Although the Soviet proposal was not accepted, two resolutions 
were adopted at the twentieth session concerning the organization of ma- 
chinery to facilitate world trade.** They insured that the subject would 
be discussed again the following year and asked the Secretary-General to 
develop relevant studies meanwhile. 

When discussion resumed at ECOSOC’s twenty-second session, the 
Soviet Union dropped her appeal for ratification of the Havana Charter 
and proposed instead that an ad hoc committee be established to study and 
make recommendations on the creation of an international organization for 
trade co-operation.*® The Soviet delegate held that such an organization 
should be open equally to members and non-members of the United Na- 
tions and that it should work for the elimination of all discriminatory 
restrictions in trade.** Similar proposals have been made since then by 
Yugoslavia and Poland at the eleventh session of the General Assembly last 
winter and by the then Foreign Minister Demitri Shepilov in a speech be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet February 12, 1957. Both of these latter proposals 
also involved the convocation of a world economic conference. 

To date none of these suggestions have been accepted, and at the 
General Assembly’s eleventh session when the Polish-Yugoslav proposal 
was put in juxtaposition to a Western proposal favoring the ratification of 
OTC, the latter won easily. But the Soviet Union and the satellites have 
set forth an alternative concept of machinery to facilitate the conduct of 
world trade which will certainly be raised and discussed again. This alterna- 





sion in October, 1958. If the application is accepted it will be the first time that this 
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tive remains a threat to the West should its efforts to construct machinery 
in this area falter; and the longer the ratification of OTC is postponed, the 
greater this threat becomes. 

The type of organizational machinery concerning international trade that 
the U.S.S.R. would prefer — and probably would work toward if given the 
opportunity — can perhaps be seen by examining a second course of action 
which the Soviets pursued as a part of this aspect of their new policy. This 
course of action was introduced at the ninth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in the spring of 1954 when Czechoslovakia, with strong 
Soviet support, proposed that ECE explore the p:ssibility of extending the 
technique of simultaneous bilateral negotiations to an interregional level.*’ 
Despite skepticism, the Czechoslovakian resolution was adopted in a modi- 
fied form, and similar resolutions were later passed in ECOSOC and 
ECAFE. Finally, at the insistence of the Soviet bloc, in 1955 ECOSOC 
authorized the convocation of the interregional trade negotiations.** As yet 
no such negotiations have been held; however, they remain a possibility and 
an alternative approach to the problems of international trade. 


Vv 

The change in Soviet policy in relation to the United Nations’ work 
concerning international trade in part merely reflects developments in the 
economies of the Soviet Union and the satellites. The fundamental prob- 
lem of the Eastern economie: in the early postwar years was reconstruction, 
and the United Nations as it developed could contribute little to this. 
Furthermore, the Soviet elite apparently wanted the satellites to reorient 
their economies internally by giving greater emphasis to industrial produc- 
tion, and externally by directing their foreign trade more toward one another 
and toward the U.S.S.R. Participation in the United Nations’ activities 
would not have aided in achieving this; it might even have interfered. By 
1953, however, the Eastern economies had recovered from the war and had 
made substantial further progress. The desired reorientation had also 
occurred.*® The U.S.S.R. and the satellites were then free to concentrate 
on other objectives and to expand their international trade on a new basis 
if they desired. 

The decision to take advantage of this opportunity may have been 
prompted primarily by internal considerations. The willingness to engage 
in trade and to co-operate in this area of the United Nations’ work, may 
simply have been a product of the new Soviet elite’s desire to consolidate 
its power through raising living standards. The composition of the expanded 
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trade indicates that this probably was a factor. This new policy may also 
have been chosen as a means of reducing world tensions and thereby allow- 
ing the new elite to concentrate more on internal problems. 

But it is possible th=: the Soviet Union would have taken advantage of 
the new opportunity and changed its policy in the UN even if Stalin had 
lived, and without reference to internal considerations. Indeed, the first 
indication of the change in ECE came before Stalin’s death. Further, the 
change was to some extent foreshadowed by the events of the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and by Stalin’s 
major address there. If Soviet policy through 1952 can be interpreted 
largely as an attack on the West, this attack had failed. While Soviet 
speeches and proposals had some effect at first, by 1952 their hollowness 
had been exposed. New tactics were also needed after 1952 because the 
situation had changed. Through the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, the European Coal and Steel Community, and other devices, 
Western Europe moved, however fitfully, toward integration. The West 
also progressed in the construction of global machinery to facilitate the con- 
duct of trade. As neither development included the Soviet bloc, it seems 
plausible to assume that the U.S.S.R. should attempt countermoves. Thus 
the new Soviet policy may simply be a continuation of the older attack on 
the West through new, more subtle means in a new situation. 

While new targets have been added to the Soviet attack — integration 
in Western Europe and GATT and OTC —the prime target remains the 
West's ban on strategic exports. On the surface it appears that the Soviet 
Union desires very much to eliminate this ban. However, while Soviet 
representatives constantly criticize the ban on strategic exports, they also 
point out that it has had no effect on the economic growth of the Soviet 
Union and the satellites. Although their contention would be difficult to 
substantiate, it is possible that the strategic export ban may have speeded 
the development of certain aspects of the Eastern economies by forcing the 
Soviets to develop internal sources of supply. When the ban was relaxed 
in 1954 the Eastern countries did not immediately purchase significant 
quantities of most of the goods taken off the controlled list.“ Perhaps then 
there is a deeper motivation for this Soviet attack, which might also yield a 
more comprehensive explanation for Soviet policy. It may be that the 
Soviet Union attacked the strategic export ban as much from a desire 
to exacerbate relations among Western states, as from a desire to eliminate 
the prohibition, and that this desire to increase tensions in the West is the 
motivation for all of Soviet policy in the UN concerning international trade. 





“See United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Bulletin for Europe, 
VIII (August, 1956), pp. 48, 56-59. Of course this may merely mean that the relaxation 
was carefully planned so as not to include goods which the East actually desired, as 
Soviet representatives have frequently charged. 
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If it is, Soviet policy has frequently achieved its objective, and the recent 
changes in this policy enhance the possibility of its continuing to do so. 

At the same time, the new Soviet policy has resulted in increased trade 
between the Soviet bloc and some Western countries and has allowed the 
UN (especially ECE) to expand its work. This is no doubt immediately 
important, but its long-range significance is questionable. There is little 
evidence that communist theories concerning the role of external trade — 
at least with noncommunist countries — have changed. Furthermore, al- 
though the Soviet Union has increased its participation in the United 
Nations, it has not been willing to join the IMF, the IBRD, GATT, or 
OTC, and has not significantly changed its narrow definition of national 
sovereignty concerning the UN’s more technical activities. The activities 
which the Soviet Unicn has participated in generally have been conducted 
on a different basis from that originally planned for the UN. They have 
been, as in ECE, more oriented toward bilateralism than multilateralism, 
and although Soviet representatives are now less forceful in asserting the 
superiority of the former technique, their practice is evidence of their con- 
tinuing preference. 

If the Soviet Union expands its role in the United Nations’ activities 
in relation to world trade, a greater shift in the direction of bilateralism will 
probably result. The U.S.S.R.’s actions and the alternatives it currently 
poses imply this. It may be, as some have suggested, that the goal of 
multilateralism as envisaged by the United Nations’ planners was inappro- 
priate for the conditions of the mid-twentieh century.** Continuing pres- 
sures against this goal from the underdeveloped countries and the countries 
with advanced welfare-type economies, as well as from the Soviet bloc, in- 
dicate that it was. Still, the basic values of multilateralism have not 
changed, and they remain valid for the West. The challenge presented by 
the Soviet alternatives is therefore one that should be met, and it has been 
to date. To continue to meet it, the West will require a policy equally as 
active and flexible as the U.S.S.R.’s. 





“See Leicester Webb, “The Future of International Trade.” World Politics, V (July, 
1953), 423-42. 








SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION* 


A GROUP BASIS OF POLITICS: A NEW NAME FOR AN 
ANCIENT MYTH 


(Dinner Address, May 2, 1958) 
Peter H. Opecarpt 


Perhaps the most familiar of all political aphorisms is that which says, 
“man is a social animal.” This statement helped Aristotle, as it has helped 
his successors, to demonstrate that political communities, like other forms 
of social organization, have their roots in the inherent needs of human na- 
ture. Only a beast or a goci can live outside society. 

As a social animal, man enters into social relations of almost infinite 
variety. Whether as an infant “mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
a schoolboy “creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” a lover “sighing 
like furnace,” or as soldicr, statesman, butcher, baker, candlestick maker — 
men seem forever and everywhere to be found in groups of one kind or an- 
other. 

So universal is this group phenomenon that one is tempted to say, with 
McCall’s magazine, that life is “togetherness” and “togetherness is life.” So 
deep indeed is the hunger of the individual to attach himself to others 
—i.e., to belong — that it is surely one of the most powerful of all human 
drives. There is a touching story that illustrates the point: 

A well-dressed lady riding the New York subway was annoyed by the 
conduct of a grimy, ragged, boy of six who insisted on sitting as near to her 
as he could. So long as the train was crowded, she endured his presence 
by her side in painful silence, but when the crowd thinned out, she moved 
to the upper end of the car away from the unwelcome ragamuffin. But he, 
nothing loth, followed her, seating himself again as close to her as possible. 
If she moved to another car he followed. Finally, her patience exhausted, 
she turned to him and said, “What on earth are you doing, following me 
this way?” 

“I ain’t doin’ nuthin’, lady. I’m just pretendin’ I belong to you.” 

This passion for belonging has posed no end of problems for students of 
man and society. What are the actual and what are the desirable relations 
between individual man and the myriad groups to which he belongs? What 
are the actual potential and desirable relations of groups to each other and 
to the political community? Are all groups free and equal? Is the political 





* Eleventh Annual Meeting, held at Montana State University, May 2-3, 1958. 
t University of California, Berkeley. 
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community to be viewed simply as another group on the same level as the 
family, church, corporation, and trade-union, or is it a superior kind of 
association with rights and powers that transcend other inferior or sub- 
ordinate groups? Has the individual human being any rights, powers or 
privileges — or indeed any meaning or existence apart from the groups to 
which he belongs? What is the nature of the groups in general or in 
particular? What are the dynamics or statics of group behavior? 

Political and social philosophers from Plato and Aristotle to John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell have struggled with these and other related questions. 
“The question is,” wrote Floyd Allport, in commenting on Dewey’s analysis 
of this problem, “how to reconcile personality as an ethical end with the in- 
evitable increase in the number of special publics that include mere seg- 
ments of the personality and never the whole.” Endless quotations might be 
cited to indicate the kinds of answers that have been suggested. A crude 
scale might be contrived to classify them in terms of the relative importance 
which they assign to the individual or to the group in the political process. 
It is mot my purpose here to construct such a scale or to examine the history 
of group theory in Western culture. What I should like to do is examine 
some of the statements made by fairly recent protagonists of what may be 
called the Group Theory or the Group Basis of Politics. This theory has 
been most clearly stated in summary form by Arthur Bentley, whose book, 
the Process of Government, appeared in 1908, and who has a considerable 
following among political scientists in the United States. 

According to Bentley, the raw materials for the study of politics are acts, 
not legislative acts alone, but action itself, activity, “something doing.” 
Government and politics invariably involve “the shunting by some men of 
other men’s conduct along changed lines, the gathering of forces to over- 
come resistance to such alterations, or the dispersal of one grouping of 
forces by another grouping.” This action, this shunting of men’s conduct 
is always and invariably a group process. “The raw material we study,” 
he says, “is never found in one man himself, it cannot even be stated by 
adding men to men. It must be taken as it comes in many men together.” 

Ideas, thoughts, feelings, laws, proceedings of constitutional conventions, 
essays, addresses, “diatribes on tyranny and democracy” are important only 
when related to action. In this context they “seem to give the individual 
man his orientation in the social (or group) activity in which he is involved. 
... There is no idea which is not a reflection of social activity. There is no 
feeling which the individual can fix upon except in a social form.” Groups 
of people pushing other groups and being pushed by them in turn — this 
is the process of government — this is the raw material of politics. 

Bentley is an early exponent of quantitative methods in politics, although 
he recognizes that political measurement is primitive at best. If one is to 
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study politics scientifically rather than sentimentally, he argues, one should 
look for significant measurable quantities in action. Ideas cannot be mea- 
sured except when they are related to activity. Acts and acts alone produce 
measurable results— whether “purer food, safer insurance, better trans- 
portation facilities, or whatever else.” Political power can be measured in 
terms of force, as, "when one nation defeats another in war,” or by acts of 
revolution. Force or potential force can also be measured by votes, provided 
one goes behind the votes to “examine the quantities that have been in play 
to produce the given results.” Indeed, says Bentley: “There is no political 
process that is not a balancing of quantity against quantity. There is not a 
law that is passed that is not the expression of force and force in tension.” 

This force or “force in tension” is at all times exerted by masses of men, 
i.e., by men in groups. The nation is properly to be conceived not as a mass of 
individuals but as “groups of men, each group cutting across many others....” 
In one context we see them as citizens of New York City; in another as 
citizens or residents of New York State; or in another as directors of a cor- 
poration, members of a trade-union, a church, trade association or civic 
league. But always we see them as groups. Individuals appear only as mem- 
bers of groups. When a “man belongs to two groups . . . which are clashing 
with each other” that which represents his dcminant interest will claim his 
loyalty and allegiance. Nor is this an uncommon experience — for multiple 
group membership is virtually universal in modern society. Groups arrayed 
against one another as North and South would be quite differently arrayed 
when viewed as workers and employers, creditors and debtors, Catholics 
and Protestants. 

“If,” says Bentley, “we take all the men of one society, say, all citizens 
of the United States, and look upon them as a spherical mass, we can pass 
an unlimited number of planes through the center of the sphere, each plane 
representing some principle of classification, say, race, various economic 
interests, religion or language... .” Various classifications will be useful in 
various contexts depending upon the issues and the actual e-oups involved. 

The important thing for the student of politics is “the analysis of these 
groups. [For] when the groups are adequately stated everything is stated. 
When I say everything, I mean everything. The complete description will be 
the complete science in the study of social phenomena, as in any other 
field.” 

To Bentley all legislation and indeed all politics and administration are 
the products of group conflict. In the words of Earl Latham, “The legis- 
lature referees the group struggle, ratifies the victories of the successful 
coalitions, and records the terms of the surrenders, compromises, and con- 
quests in the form of statutes.” . . . “The legislative vote on any issue [repre- 
sents] .. . the balance of power among the contending groups at the time of 
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voting. What may be called public policy is actually the equilibrium reached 
in the group struggle at any given moment.” 

Administration, on the other hand, is simply a name for the process of 
carrying into effect the “treaties that the legislators have negotiated and rati- 
fied.” The bureaucrats “are like armies of occupation left in the field to 
police the rule won by the victorious coalition.” 

There is little or no room in this theory for the individual. Instead of 
the Rosseauean idea that the relation between the state and the individual 
is and ought to be direct and immediate, the group theory insists upon the 
group as a necessary and inevitable intermediary. Indeed, according to 
Bentley, the “individual stated for himself and invested with an extra-social 
unity of his own is a fiction.” 

These quotations do not represent a complete statement of the group 
theory of politics. They do, however, convey a sense of what the so-called 
group theorists are driving at. At the risk of being accused of bias and 
partiality, I shall take them as the basis for some comments to which I in- 
vite attention and criticism. 

Let me begin by admitting the reality and the importance of individuals 
acting together, as members of social and political groups, to any compre- 
hensive theory of political behavior. Nearly every political scientist from 
Plato and Aristotle to John C. Calhoun and John Dewey has recognized 
this. To assume that Arthur Bentley discovered or invented the group as a 
vital factor in government and politics is, to say the least, something of an 
exaggeration. Plato’s apparent “willingness to impose order and value on 
human life at the expense of moral liberty and dignity,” as John Chapman 
has said, arises directly from his theory that justice is essentially a state of 
equilibrium among various groups or classes, an equilibrium maintained and 
enforced by another group — the guardians. And the most notable char- 
acteristic of the guardians is their emancipation from all other group loyal- 
ties such as those of family, neighborhood, property, or occupation. Even 
Aristotle, who saw the political state as primarily a community of indi- 
viduals, recognized the importance of other groups and especially of the 
family. 

Among the Romans, both Polybius and Cicero sought to rationalize the 
Roman constitution as a system of countervailing powers — or group pres- 
sures — expressed respectively through the Consuls, the Senate, and the 
People. And as Otto von Giecke has told us, medieval society was com- 
posed essentially of a hierarchy of more-or-less autonomous groups, each of 
which was, in effect, an island of peace and security in an otherwise tur- 
bulent and dangerous world. 

Within these groups and among them, it was argued, the Platonic ideal 
of justice was realized — an ideal of social equilibrium with each man and 
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each group in its proper place with the rights and duties appropriate to its 
rank and station. In this society, as in Bentley’s, the individual was a fiction 
— not so much subordinated to the group as merged with it in an “unbroken 
series of living ties.” It was a corporative society of which the manor, the 
monastery, the church, the guild, the corporation, and ultimately the 
Empire and the Papacy were the constituent parts, each with a personality 
and an existence quite independent of its individual members. 

With the passing of medieval corporative society, the relationship of 
organized groups to one another and to the state was complicated not only 
by the dissolution of old groups and the emergence of new ones, but also by 
the emancipation of the individual from the authority of the groups to 
which for centuries he had been subject. A new freedom and a new allegi- 
ance was established in a new and transcendent group, the sovereign terri- 
torial state. 

There is no time to review the complex factors involved in the group 
conflicts from which the state ultimately emerged victorious. Nor can I 
recount the elaborate arguments by which popes and princes and feudal 
lords, merchant adventurers, burgesses, and nonconformist believers, sought 
to rationalize their own claims to power and freedom. The point is simply 
that all recognized the importance of group loyalties and interests in the 
political process. And this is as true of Thomas Hobbes, the great protagonist 
of the sovereign absolutist state, as of John Locke and Rousseau, philosophers 
of the modern democratic state. Everyone is by now familiar with the 
classic statements of group theory in Article 10 of The Federalist, the Com- 
munist Manifesto, de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, Calhoun’s Dis- 
quisition on Government, and the writings of political pluralists from Figgis 
and Maitland to G. D. H. Cole and Harold Laski. The importance of 
organized groups in the process of government has long been recognized. 
Nor are contemporary students of pressure politics and group theory the 
first to note the influence of group interests on American government and 
politics. Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, James 
Madison, John Taylor of Carolina, O. G. Libby. Charles Beard, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Sr., to name but a few at random, have made the point as 
effectively if not as pretentiously and dogmatically as Arthur Bentley and 
his acolytes. 

But none of these — excepting possibly Karl Marx and Calhoun — 
regarded group interests and group conflicts as a complete account of the 
process of government and politics. And it is to this aspect of the so-called 
Group Theory of Politics that I wish to take exception. Let me, then, as 
briefly as I can, summarize some of my reasons for regarding the Group 
Basis of Politics as somewhat less than adequate as a theory of Political 
Behavior. 


sag, 
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In the first place, I am troubled by a general lack of any clear definition 
of the terms used including the term “group” itself. Bentley and some of his 
disciples are impatient with those who ask for such definitions. David Tru- 
man, for example, says that “an excessive preoccupation with matters of 
definition will only prove a handicap.” But is it asking too much to insist 
upon knowing what is meant by “interest group” when this term is made the 
center of what is offered as a complete theory of political behavior? 

Bentley offers no satisfactory definition of the term “group” except to say 
that it refers to a “relation” between men, a process of adding man to man. 
He also says that groups vary in size, i.e., the “number of men who be- 
long”; in intensity, i.e., the degree of concentration of interest which gives 
the group its effectiveness; and in techniques, i.c., whether it employes 
propaganda, reasoning, bribery, threats, assassination, or other forms of 
violence. But just when “relations” between men constitute a group, or 
how many there must be or how intense their concentration, he doesn’t say. 
If every casual re.ation, direct or indirect, between individuals constitutes 
a group, then virtuaily every human act is a group act, and the term becomes 
tautological and useless for scientific purposes. Not even St. Simeon Stylites 
on his desert pillar would fail to qualify as a group. 

Bentley identifies the terms “group” and “interest.” “There in no group,” 
he says, “without its interest. An interest . .. is the equivalent of a group.” 
As to whether the interest is responsible for the group or the group respon- 
sible for the interest, Bentley says, “I do not know or care.” A group without 
an interest is nothing and presumably an “interest” without a group is in- 
conceivable. But I find no very clear explanation of what is meant by 
“interest,” except that the term, as Bentley uses it, is broader than economic 
interest. Bentley does say that common interest is more important in con- 
stituting a group than other common characteristics. Blondes and brunettes, 
as such, presumably do not constitute groups until they assert some common 
interest, which I assume means some common goal or purpose. Presumably 
no individual apart from a group can have a politically significant or rele- 
vant interest. 

It is dangerous, according to Bentley, to assume that a group’s interest is 
what its members or leaders say it is. Presumably we judge group interests 
by group behavior, i.e., by action rather than words, even though verbalizing 
is also an important form of behavior. What, then, would be the interest 
of a wet Congressman who votes dry or a dry Congressman who votes wet? 
Does this simply mean that he is at the same time a member of two conflict- 
ing groups pulling in opposite directions? Bentley is aware of these conflicts 
but argues that the most intense interest will prevail. In the case cited, 
however, it is by no means clear which is the more intense interest — the 
dry voting or the wet drinking? Does the individual play any role in resolv- 
ing this dilemma or is he but a pawn of rival groups? 
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Bentley has a good deal to say about the complexity of group loyalties. 
If all United States citizens, he says, are regarded as a spherical mass, “we 
can pass an unlimited number of planes through the center of [the] sphere” 
and each plane will represent “some principle of classification, say, race, 
economic interests, religion, or language. . . .” But does this help us in our 
search for a definition of interest or group? Presumably if one were to pass 
an unlimited number of planes through the center of the sphere, he might 
conceivably end up with one person in each plane and not with groups at 
all, unless, or course, individuals are also groups. But this, again, smacks of 
tautology. 

Nor are other group theorists much better at defining their terms. David 
Truman offers as one definition of a group “any collection of individuals who 
have some characteristic in common” but admits that this is not helpful. 
More important, he says, is a common interest. If, then, a common interest 
is the key, what kind of interest may it be? Would a common interest in 
good health, or in peace and security constitute a group and, if so, wouldn’t 
such a group embrace mankind? Do definitions which admit of categories 
so broad add substantially to our understanding of political dynamics? 

Moreover, when Congress and the Courts and the President and all other 
institutions or aggregations, including majorities and minorities within them, 
are defined as interest groups, the term becomes synonymous not merely 
with politics but with human life itself. One is led to wonder whether under 
these circumstances the Group Theory of Politics adds anything to Aris- 
totle’s aphorism that “man is a social animal.” 

I am willing to proceed without sharp definitions of “interest” or of 
“group” if the group theorists will allow me a similar latitude in my use of 
such terms as “individual,” “state,” “government,” “general will,” “public 
interest,” and so forth. If political scientists flub these definitions — so do 
the sociologists. According to Florian Znaniecke, for example, an examina- 
tion of 48 textbooks in sociology revealed that 11 had no definition or classi- 
fication of groups, the other 37 “differed so much that not a single logical 
class was included in all of them.” 

I am aware that more exact definitions of these terms have been pro- 
posed, as, for example, by Homans in his The Human Group and by Donald 
Campbell in his article on “Common Fate, Similarity and Other Indices of 
the Status of Aggregates of Person as Social Entities” in Behavioral Science, 
January, 1958. Unfortunately neither the sociologists nor the political 
scientists have examined with any care the implications of these more pre- 
cise definitions for students of political behavior. 

The pseudoscientific use of fuzzy terms or the fuzzy use of pseudoscientific 
terms is, I realize, not confined to those who espouse the Group Theory of 
Politics. Nevertheless, those like Bentley who take special pride in rigorous 
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methods of scientific analysis ought to be more careful in avoiding the most 
common of all logical fallacies. 

There are other terms used commonly by group theorists that require 
clarification. “Equilibrium,” for example. Just what this means is not clear 
to me nor whether (assuming we know what it means) it is necessary or 
desirable. Is it a synonym for whut the Physiologists call homeostasis? “In 
an organism,” says Professor Sluckin, “homeostasis represents the equi- 
librium level of activity. If a homeostatic condition is upset, activity increases 
or decreases as necessary until equilibrium is restored. This happens because 
information regarding the amount of unbalance is fed back by the autonomic 
nervous system to the mechanisms which regulate bodily activity. . . . The 
regulation is automatic in that the amount of unbalance determines the level 
of activity directed towards the restoration of balance.” Is this what is meant 
by political equilibrium? If so, what are the political terms corresponding to 
temperature, blood pressure, nervous tension, and so forth which mark the 
limits within which equilibrium is maintained? 

Equilibrium is an essential condition of survival in living organisms. Per- 
haps it is a condition of survival also for groups of living organisms and even 
for political conimunities — but what, in this context, does it mean? Is it 
as Earl Latham says, “the balance of power among contending groups at 
the moment of voting”? Is public policy “the equilibrium reached in the 
group struggle at any given moment”? If so, who are the contenders in this 
struggle? Are they the pressure groups outside but having access to the 
decision-makers? Are they the rival factions or groups forming and reform- 
ing with bewildering fluidity and frequency among the decision-makers 
themselves? Are they the relatively small company of “leaders” or “oli- 
garchs” among both outsiders and insiders?’ And in what forum does this 
struggle occur and at what point is “equilibrium” achieved? Is it in the sub- 
committee, the full committee or a plenary session of the legislature? Is it 
in the “deliberations” of “task forces,” consultants, ad hoc experts, or staff 

‘alists? 

Does it make any difference to the group theory of politics whether 
“equilibrium” is attained at one point or in one forum rather than another? 
It is at least possible that it could make a profound difference since group 
pressures as distinguished from individual influence may operate decisively 
in one context and not at all in another. Moreover, the forum in which 
decisions are made (not merely formally but actually) may profoundly 
affect the factors which are decisive in the process. In one forum, group 
interest, propaganda, organized pressure, even violence, may be the controls 
which produce political “equilibrium,” as temperature, blood pressure, or 
nervous tension produce organic homeostasis. In another forum, argument 
and debate carried on at a high level of logic and rationality may be decisive. 
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In the first case the group basis of politics may account for what occurs. In 
the second case I am not so sure. 

In another sense the term “equilibrium” is used by group theorists to 
refer to the adjustment which every group must make to its environment “if 
it is to endure and prosper.” This is done by “putting restraints on its 
environment,” neutralizing it,” or “conciliating it and making it friendly.” 
But this can be said of individuals even more realistically than it can be said 
of groups. For groups are not only instruments by which the individual 
seeks to effect this adjustment. They are also part of his environment which 
he in turn hopes to restrain, neutralize or conciliate and from which he not 
infrequently seeks to free himself. Indeed a not unimportant problem — 
often ignored or neglected by group theorists — is the progressive encroach- 
ment upon the individual’s privacy by organized groups seeking to absorb 
more and more not only of his time, energy and money, but of his per- 
sonality. 

There are still other terms in contemporary writing on group politics that, 
to say the least, harbor Promethean ambiguities. Reference, for example, is 
often made to the “rules of the game,” general “systems of belief,” or an 
underlying “consensus” in terms of which the group struggle is carried on. 
Are these simply the “ideas,” principles,” “rules,” or “beliefs” concerning 
which there is no significant controversy? Are they to be taken as syn- 
onymous with Wilhelm Bauer’s “static” as distinguished from “dynamic” 
opinion? Are they Sumner’s “folkways” in a new dress or an example of 
Pareto’s “persistence of aggregates” or perhaps even “residues”? If so, how 
are they applied or enforced? How and by what means do they give “ori- 
entation” or establish limits to group action which Bentley assures us is 
all there is to politics? Is it simply that all groups believe in and act upon 
them without reference to any special mechanism or group for their appli- 
cation and enforcement? Or are they the rules to be applied by what 
Hobbes called public groups, i.e., those having “officiality,” to the conflicts 
arising among private groups, i.e., those not having “officiality”? And if this 
is what they are, how are they to be applied or enforced in the case of con- 
flicts among public groups and between public and private groups? Is “offi- 
ciality” an attribute, right or privilege won by a certain group or groups 
in competition with other groups — as, for example, by Henry and his as- 
sociates in their conflict with Thomas a Becket and the Church — or by 
Philip the Fair in his quarrel with Boniface VIII? If this is so, doesn’t 
it amount simply to a reassertion, in new terminology, of the supremacy of 
law and the State — with their various attributes and organs — over private 
rules and private or subordinate associations? And if this be the case, what 
does the group theory of politics add to the general body of familiar — even 
classical — political theory? 
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Bentley and his followers are impatient with those who talk of such 
vague things as “ideas” and “feelings,” of the “character of the people,” 
“the general will,” the “general welfare” or even of “law” and “justice,” 
of “right and wrong.” These things, these “spooks” Bentley would say, 
are of little if any concern to the man “who is settling down to study the 
phenomenon of government from the raw material.” What he sees is ac- 
tion, pressure, force, tension, in a world composed not of individuals but of 
groups. A world, moreover, in which law is but a treaty of peace among 
transient and warring groups and administrators are armies of occupation to 
enforce its terms on the vanquished. Yet consider such concepts as “latent 
groups,” “unorganized interest,” “rules of the game,” “consensus,” “offi- 
ciality,” “equilibrium”! To what specific sets or groups or pressures or 
vectors of groups in conflict do they refer? “For law to have force,” writes 
Earl Latham in his brilliant essay on “The Group Basis of Politics,” “there 
must be popular consent and understanding to support the law. ... The 
concept of officiality, then, is the sum of the technical differences which are 
rooted in the social understanding as to who does what to whom; and the 
difference between the public and private groups is the officiality of the 
former . . . the principal function of official groups is to provide various 
levels of compromise in the writing of the rules, all within the body of 
agreed principles that forms the consensus upon which the political com- 
munity rests... .” 

Thus the “spooks” that Bentley had banished reappear. A new mystique 
is born which turns out to be not so very new after all. One scarcely needs 
20-20 political vision to see in all this the shades of Hobbes and Hegel, Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet, T. H. Green and even J. J. Rousseau himself. 

Space forbids inquiry into the meaning of other terms used by contempo- 
rary exponents of the Group Theory of Politics. Does “access,” for example, 
mean physical access, or can it be access by indirection — by “stirring up 
the people,” by transforming static into dynamic opinion? And are we to 
understand that only groups (assuming that term to mean something other 
than an individual) have significant access to decision-makers? When 
Bernard Baruch “advises” the President and the President acts upon his 
advice — is this group politics or Baruch politics? When Albert Einstein 
writes a letter to Franklin Roosevelt that sets in motion the Manhattan 
Project — is this, too, group politics? It can, I suppose, be said that although 
Baruch and Einstein speak as individuals, behind them are the elite groups 
to which they belong, vast multitudes of latent groups or unorganized in- 
terests, exerting actual or potential pressure on decision-makers. But does 
this say any more than Aristotle said in describing man as a “social ani- 
mal”? Unless these groups can be identified, and their quantities or pres- 
sures measured, have we said anything significantly different than that Mr. 
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Baruch and Mr. Einstein “influenced” Presidential decision on significant 
issues at a time when the President, for a variety of reasons, was responsive 
to influence or suggestions of this kind. 

As a matter of fact, do groups as such often have access to decision- 
makers? The Anti-Saloon League used to indulge in mass or group pres- 
sure by transporting hundreds of its supporters to Washington or to a state 
capital to appear before committees as “petitions in boots.” Other pressure 
or interest groups on occasion use similar devices. But few sophisticated 
lobbyists regard this as the most effective way to achieve their ends. Group 
representation is normally representation by an individual whose effective- 
ness is by no means always to be measured by the size of the group he repre- 
sents, or by the intensity of its interest, or by the specialized techniques of 
pressure and propaganda it employs. His status, his access, his influence 
may depend on group attributes of this kind, but they may also depend 
upon “friendship” or personality traits having little or nothing to do with 
any measurable or even discernible group interest he represents. They (i.e., 
his status, access, influence) may even depend upon his knowledge and 
intelligence. 

Group theorists, like the early radical behaviorists, have all but banished 
reason, knowledge, and intelligence from the governmental process. Public 
policy and administration are regarded as vectors of group pressures —a 
kind of resultant in a parallelogram of group forces. Group pressure, group 
force, and above all group action are the dynamic and decisive factors. The 
governmental process is to be understood not in terms of reason or logic 
but solely in terms of Newton’s laws of motion and inertia. These, we are 
told, are more important than the laws of reason or logic. The rules of iden- 
tity, contradiction, excluded middle and sufficient reason have no relevance 
to the Process of Government — only force, tension, pressure. Decision- 
makers are regarded either as neutrals pushed this way or that by the group 
pressures that impinge upon them, or as active group partisans whose own 
group interests determine their decisions. The notion of the decision-maker 
as a rational creature motivated by considerations of the “general welfare” 
or the “public interest,” making his decisions in the light of logic and the 
weight of the evidence, is regarded as a naive residue of the romantic 
Heavenly City of the eighteenth-century philusophers. 

My concern about this line of argument is that the group theorists, in 
thxir quite reasonable rejection of rationality as the sole or major factor in 
political decison-making have all but banished rationality from the govern- 
mental process. They have, as the saying is, thrown the baby out with the 
bath water. Anyone familiar with the decision-making process knows that 
pressure, force, intimidation, self-interest, and, heaven knows, group in- 
terests, account for no small fraction of the decisions that are made. But 
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they do not account for them all. Reason and logic are by no means 
strangers to the decision-making process. Not infrequently decisions both 
on policy and administration are made not under pressure of rival group 
interests but in the light of reason and on the weight of the best available 
evidence. Indeed I am encouraged to believe that with the increasingly 
technical nature of the problems confronting modern governments and with 
the growing prestige and influence of scientific modes of thought, rationality 
will become more and not less important in the decision-making process. 

Consider, for example, the nature of the problems involved in the for- 
mation of economic and financial policy in a modern industrial state. In 
Great Britain, for example, having determined upon a basic policy of full 
employment and its logical corollary, a healthy balance of international pay- 
ments, British statesmen must see to it that public policies of all kinds -— of 
welfare and defense, public works and public health, housing and education 
— contribute to these ends or at least do not upset the apple cart. Among 
the facts to be considered are the degree of technological development and 
productive power in the economy, the level and pattern of consumer de- 
mand, spending and saving, the general conditions prevailing in and affect- 
ing international trade, and many others. In formulating economic policy 
the government must foresee the impact of these factors upon prices, in- 
comes, the supply of resources, and the balance of payments. A “high level 
of monetary demand will stimulate output (which is desirable) . . . but it 
will also stimulate . . . the demand for imports and may also reduce the 
incentive to seek for export markets. As a result the balance of the pay- 
ments may deteriorate, the reserves may fall, and confidence in sterling may 
be weakened. If these tendencies were allowed to develop too far, the ob- 
jective of full employment would itself be in jeopardy and it would, there- 
fore, be necessary to restrain the growth of demand.” 

Even in the United States, where laissez faire is more honored, at least 
in theory, the formulation of public policy has reached such a level of 
complexity that without the assistance of social scientists, who, I am bound 
to believe, at least strive for rationality, government would be even more 
confused and chaotic than it is. The basic objectives of national security, 
economic prosperity and stability, social security, education and welfare, 
high employment, the development and conservation of basic resources, and 
reasonably stable prices, require for their realization scientific and techni- 
cal skills as varied and as important as those required as Los Alamos or 
Oak Ridge. The basic instruments to be used, the executive budget, the 
gross national product, taxes, price supports, subsidies, the public debt, legis- 
lation, and administrative rules and regulations, are delicate instruments 
requiring knowledge, skill and wisdom. To interpret this process solely in 
terms of group pressures is to do a disservice to both reality and reason. 
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Increasingly, decisions of this kind will be made not under pressure of rival 
group interests but upon the basis of ratiou:al analysis so far as this is pos 
sible with the crude tools presently available. Speaking for myself, I should 
like to see political scientists exerting more of their energies in defense of 
Reason in Politics and less in providing academic absolution for what, in 
our days of innocence, we called the “invisible government.” 

In these remarks I have confined myself to but one weakness (as I see 
it) of the Group Theory of Politics — namely, its ambiguity. Discussions of 
other questions must be deferred, although some of them may be indicated. 
To what extent does the Group Theory of Politics give an accurate — let 
alone a complete — account of the process of government? What, for 
example, are the implications of the Group Theory for geographic as dis- 
tinguished from functional or proportional representation? Does the theory 
adequately or accurately account for patterns of voting behavior under a 
system based on the secret ballot and the single member district? How does 
the Group Theory of Politics avoid what Floyd Allport has called the “in- 
stitutional fallacy” or what William McDougall frankly proclaimed as a 
“group mind”? Is the Group Theory of Politics equally applicable to every 
type of party system? It is consistent and compatible with such democratic 
values as majority rule and individual rights? By their apotheosizing of the 
group and group pressures, do group theorists contribute to the devaluation 
of the individual, to conformity and to anti-intellectualism? To what 
extent does the current vogue for group theory reflect an escape from free- 
dom and nostalgia for a neomedieval corporative society? Is the Process of 
Government as described by Bentley substantially different from that de- 
scribed by Thrasymachus, Machievelli and Hobbes? Does it in effect defend 
the principle that Might is Right? 

These are questions that camnot be discussed here, but w!*ich I believe 
call for more extended analysis than they have received. If politics is a 
process for the peaceful allocation of values in society, political scientists 
must take account of the values no less than the process of allocation. 
Among these values are rationality and freedom, freedom not only for 
groups but for individuals. A theory of politics which excludes where it 
does not frankly reject a concern for values, which denies that reason has a 
significant role to play in the process of government, and which devalues 
the individual by its exaltation of the group, is, I suggest, inadequate. As 
Professor Gail Kennedy has said, political decisions “will not be a simple 
mechanical resolution of claims as though they were the sum of so many 
vector quantities; to suppose this is to revert to the notion that a com- 
promise is a division of the spoils, each party, including a group called the 
public, receiving shares proportional to their powers. To equate might with 
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right, even where public interests are included as a countervailing force, 
does not produce a mutual promise to abide by a decision; what it produces 
is a decree requiring enforcement.” By no stretch of the imagination can this 
be said to account for the process of government in a democracy. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND THE NEW FUNCTIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Wituam H. Harsoip* 


Whether democracy is compatible with the effective performance of the 
extensive and complex functions of governments in the contemporary world 
is a question of widespread interest. Any attempt to answer it through 
abstract definitions of democracy or of those functions can only lead to in- 
determinate conclusions. The question is unanswerable on purely theoreti- 
cal grounds; there is no necessary compatibility or incompatibility of the 
two if seen as sets of abstractions. 

The result is quite different, however, if we approach the question in 
more concrete terms. Forms of government and social functions of govern- 
ment do not, after all, exist in distinct realms of existence. If we are to say 
that democracy is on trial in the mid-twentieth century, we must also recog- 
nize that it is on trial as to its ability to meet needs the emergence of which 
it has at least facilitated. Its situation will be critical only if it has lost its 
adaptability, a characteristic necessary to any government if it is to survive. 
Survival is dependent upon a continuing ability to co-ordinate machinery of 
government and social needs as they emerge in mutual interdependence in 
the historical evolution of those societies. 

That this framework is not entirely adequate must, of course, be ad- 
mitted. Some challenges to the survival of a regime do arise from without 
the domestic evolution of that regime. International tensions are at present 
a particularly serious threat to democratic regimes, posing demands which 
conflict with normal social objectives of those systems as well as with 
means of action congenial to them. This paper, however, is limited to 
consideration of problems arising out of internal relationships. 

Political systems are not the embodiment of any pure theoretical con- 
cept, or system thereof. Because they contain elements from diverse stages 
in the historical evolution of the community they inevitably possess mech- 
anisms which discriminate among claims of need and keep its agenda within 
the bounds of reasonably possible accomplishment, as well as reserves of 
strength, leadership, and power. Systems we call democratic are particu- 
larly well provided with such, and thus would appear most capable of meet- 
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ing contemporary political demands with but relatively modest alteration, 
if any, of existing decision-making and administrative processes. 

The political demands of a democratic society are rarely extreme. The 
conservative tendencies of the “common man” have often been obstacles to 
radical reformers. His values, furthermore, are not only limited in imagina- 
tion but are also strongly utilitarian. As such they are not only open to ad- 
justment through accommodation but can be said to demand the processes 
cf democratic government to accomplish that accommodation. It is elitist 
moral imperatives that are more likely to overburden the institutions of 
democracy or overthrow them. Unfortunately the literature on planning 
and other similar positive functions of modern government tends to be cast 
in such quasi-Platonic terms, rather than in the pragmatic terms appropriate 
to democracy, thus obscuring the political aspects of the subject. 

Constitutional democracies are planning systems. They institute and 
maintain a rational organization of resources for the realization of social 
objectives. Its rationality may not be perfect, but it would be unrealistic to 
insist upon such a criterion for planning or any other political function. 
In reality, given the nature of the materials and problems involved, the 
decision-making and administrative procedures of democracy represent the 
most rational available means for effective planning. 

Undoubtedly improvements in our constitutional structure remain 
requisite, but there is no reason for pessimism here. Present demands on 
government do not require radically different processes for their accomplish- 
ments from those of the past. Such developments as are necessary we are 
gradually working out, much as we have done in the past, while at the 
same time we clarify for ourselves just what it is that we want to accomplish 
through them. Any other course would be only apparently more rational; 
in time it would lead to a society in which revolution was the only means 
of advance. Its ability to avoid through a pragmatic association of ends and 
means is precisely the genius of democratic government. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND SUPRANATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Det G. HitcHner* 


At the end of World War I, the victory of parliamentary government 
and democratic institutions in Europe seemed assured. But in twenty years 
democracy had lost ground; World War II marked no great advances, as 
the several states readopting parliamentary systems cannot yet be counted 
as established democracies. The nation-state now was viewed as a 
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source of many difficulties, associated with nationalistic competition, re- 
stricted economic opportunities, burdensome defense expenditures, and 
war. The search was begun in Western Europe for new political configura- 
tions, and important among these has been the newly created “supra- 
national” as distinguished from “international” organizations. As little at- 
tention has been devoted to assessing the effects of such organizations on 
the democratic institutions and practices of Western Europe, the subject 
deserves examination. 

Western Europe has only three organizations which may be described 
as “supranational,” so the available evidence is quite limited. And although 
the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) has been in existence 
since 1952, the European Economic Community (EEC) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) began operations as recently as 
January 1, 1958. 

First, we should ask whether the supranational organizations . hemselves 
display democratic forms. When the various national parliame:..s were 
examining the ECSC treaty, opponents complained that its institutions 
violated democratic customs and traditions, though these were not the 
essential criteria by which the treaty was framed. It provided a High 
Authority, a truly supranational body, authorized to act independently and 
not subject to instruction from the member governments. That authority is 
held accountable, however, to the Common Assembly to the extent that its 
members may be removed from office; otherwise, this latter body’s powers 
are supervisory. The High Authority also must consult the Council of 
Ministers and the Consultative Committee in certain cases. Further, the 
High Court may annul certain acts of the High Authority, as well as exer- 
cise a broad jurisdiction over disputes arising out of ECSC operations. 

The institutions of the ECSC are not truly comparable to those of na- 
tional governments. They cannot be judged strictly as either democratic or 
undemocratic; they do display, however, certain democratic features of 
representation, accountability, popular control, and judicial independence. 
The organs of the EEC and Euratom are similar in constitution and func- 
tion; these organizations share with the ECSC the same Assembly and 
Court, which may well prove to be the prototype for common European 
institutions. Nevertheless, Western Europ: is moving not only in the direc- 
tion of supranational organization. In other important areas, there are still 
decided preferences for intergovernmental or diplomatic forms of organiza- 
tion, as in the case of NATO and Benelux. 

The question now arises as to the possible influence of supranational 
organizations upon European democracy. Exponents argue that the creation 
of wider union leads to larger territorial entities, strengthened economies, 
and improved defense. They see also the achievement of a leveling-up in 
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economic standards and the promise of greater individual liberties. All of 
these, they assert, can minimize nationalism and encourage a democratic 
climate in Western Europe. 

Other observers, however, reply that supranationalism may introduce 
excessive stresses in European society. They assert that it is NATO which 
actually protects European democracy, that democracy is not necessarily 
enhar ed by the creation of larger political units, and that all the resulting 
economic consequences are not inevitably welcome. Some also see selfish 
interests, such as Clerical parties and German industry, as the principal 
beneficiaries of Western European integration. 

There is disagreement as to whether the Western European states can 
successfully adjust to the necessities of supranational organization. Too 
much national economic flexibility cannot be expected so leng as only some 
economic factors, but not others, are subjected to control. Political adapta- 
tion could be less difficult to achieve, but the insufficiency of popular support 
for the idea makes further integration uncertain. It is not yet clear, finally, 
that the powers taken from national governments by the new organizations 
are actually exercisable by supranational authority. More likely, if 2 new 
supranational level of democratic government is to emerge in Western 


Europe, it must come from increasingly strengthened democratic institutions 
below. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF OUTER SPACE PROBLEMS 
LinpeN A. ManpDER* 


We may analyze problems of outer space from four viewpoints — legal, 
politico-military, scientific, and philosophic. Legal questions which arise 
include: 

1. How far, if at all, do the international agreements signed at Paris in 
1919 and Chicago in 1944 afford grounds for the assertion of national 
sovereignty over outer space? The majority of experts would appear to 
agree that, since the agreements refer to atmospheric space, they cannot be 
stretched to include outer space. 

2. Can national sovereignty be made effective in terms of visible fron- 
tiers and power to control? Again the answer would seem to be in the 
negative. 

3. Have not the working arrangements by members participating in the 


International Geophysical Year implied that the launching of satellites in- 
volves the consent of the parties? 
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4. Do the major factors which influenced the national states to insist 
upon sovereignty over space — the desire to be free from falling objects, the 
desire for secrecy and for safety in air transport, and economic reasons — 
have any application in outer space? 

5. In view of real and imagined danger from satellites and rockets will 
states be justified in destroying or attempting to destroy such objects on 
grounds of self-protection? 

6. Since it is unlikely that any private bodies will be able to launch 
satellites and rockets, will the existing International Law Doctrine of State 
Responsibility be sufficient for the present to meet emerging problems, or in 
the interests of regulating flight, should a state which contemplates launch- 
ing an object into outer space first register its intent to do so with an inter- 
national agency and file a flight plan for it? 

7. Should the United Nations assert sovereignty over outer space, or is 
it by its very nature incapable of so acting? 

8. Has the world reached a point where neither national or interna- 
tional authorities can exercise effective control over outer space, and is the 
Director of the Legal Division of the United Nations, Mr. Oscar Schachter, 
correct in suggesting that outer space law should develop gradually as man- 
kind learns more about the new forces which science and technology have 
unleashed? 

9. If so, will not these matters yield better to international treaty 
procedures than to reliance upon traditional categories of international law? 

Whatever the possible legal arrangements may be, it is almost certain 
that politicio-military factors will play a dominant role. The direct military 
dangers from outer space may or may not be as catastrophic as some writers 
have claimed; nevertheless, many factors real and imagined will serve to 
intensify and complicate the present arms race and power struggle which 
has already extended over all the world, embraces the whole range of 
armaments, and includes political, military, economic, and psychological 
elements. It has produced so complex a situation that experts differ as to 
all-out reliance on nuclear weapons, graduated deterrents, localizing war by 
tactical nuclear weapons, the desirability or fallacy of disentanglement in 
Europe and/or in the Middle East. The resulting confusion becomes more 
pronounced every day, alliances are strained, national economies weakened, 
tensions heightened, and no observable principle of limitation in the sharply 
expanded and intensified competition is in sight. The search for a solution 
to the armaments question still confronts the generation-old dilemma. It is 
impossible to reach an over-all agreement: it is impossible to agree on items 
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separately considered. Each side seizes those aspects which it believes will 
keep or promote the “balance” in its favor. 

All the while, the basic contradictions increase between scientific and 
technological advance on the one hand and the national state and the 
alliance systems on the other. The failure to bring political forms and 
instrumentalities into harmony with the scientific and technological impera- 
tives of the modern age threatens to be fatal to the national societies them- 
selves which persist in their attempt to pour new wine into old bottles. 

The growing difficulties arise from the world’s refusal to bring science 
and politics into closer harmony, from its insistence upon (arbitrarily) 
trying to select only the “power” components from the totality of science. 
We should recall that the International Geophysical Year is engaging more 
more than five thousand scientists from sixty-four countries operating from 
more than twenty-five hundred scientific stations and bases around the 
world. These scientists are studying thirteen major programs: Glaciology, 
Oceanography, Meteorology, Solar Activity, Aurora and Airglow, Cosmic 
Rays, lonospheric Physics, Geomagnetism, Gravity, Seismology, Radioactiv- 
ity Studies, Latitudes and Longitudes and Measurement of the Earth, and 
Rocket and Satellite Exploration of the Upper Atmosphere. To concentrate 
on satellites and rockets and relatively ignore the scores of ways in which 
these investigations can help man is to distort still further the already ove-- 
distorted relations between science and politics. Political scientists and 
others must give much thought to that question if the present chaos is not to 
be made still more chaotic. 

The relation of science to politics (national and international) leads 
logically to the fourth question, that of the relation of philosophy to politics. 
What underlies the present disorders is the inadequate and confused nature 
of Western thought on nationalism, sovereignty, freedom, law, and the 
nature of the individual and of society, their relations to each other and to 
the universe of which they are parts. The refusal to see human beings and 
humen society in their cosmic setting had already led to serious situations 
before the atomic age arrived. Now, since Hiroshima, the persistent refusal 
to re-evaluate man’s whole political thinking and behavior while scientists 
are reaching into the heart of the atom and exploring outer space means 
that nations are trying to combine accurate knowledge in science technology 
and propaganda and emotion in politics, and are trying to use as means of 
their inadequate ends the most dangerous instruments ever invented by 
man. Until a revolution in political method and behavior comparable with 
the revolution in science takes place the present tensions will continue to 
increase. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND STATE PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 
IN MONTANA 


Tuomas Payne* 


The relationship between national and state party organizations has 
generally received little attention in textbooks on American political party 
organization. Typically, such treatises contain a word of caution against 
assuming that the national committe exercises control over state committees 
together with an assertion to the effect that the national committee does 
endeavor to co-ordinate its activities with those of the state central com- 
mittees. Little specific information, however, is added to throw light on the 
precise nature of the relationship. 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore the nature of national com- 
mittee-state central committee relationships for one state — Montana. 
I shall discuss the pattern of relationships in four areas: (1) personnel; (2) 
general liaison; (3) finance; and (4) campaigns. In conclusion I shall sug- 
gest what to me seems a discernible trend which is likely to alter the pat- 
tern of relationships. 

In both the Democratic and Republican parties there is overlapping 
in the personnel of the state and national organizations. This is a factor 
of considerable significance in understanding national-state relationships. 
Both Democratic national committeemen from Montana — Mr. Leo Gray- 
bill and Mrs. Wallace Kingsbury — are active in state party affairs. Mr. 
Graybill, for example, has been speaker of the house of representatives of 
Montana on a number of occasions when the Democrats have controlled 
that body. An all-Democratic congressional delegation from Montana con- 
tributes a congressional tone to Democratic national-state party relations. 

The overlapping of state and national party personnel is also evident 
on the Republican side. Both national committee members — Mr. Welling- 
ton D. Rankin and Mrs. Gladys E. Knowles — are members of the state 
executive committee. This assures that national party views will be repre- 
sented at the state level. On the other hand, under Republican national 
convention rules effective since 1952 the state chairman, Mr. R. F. Juede- 
man, is also a member of the Republican National Committee. 

In both parties a number of devices are employed to maintain general 
liaison. Both national committees issue publications which receive the at- 
tention of state organization personnel. The Democratic Digest and a 
Republican periodical, Straight from the Shoulder, are much in evidence at 
the headquarters of the respective parties in Montana. Both national chair- 
men prepare and distribute brief memoranda which inform their respective 
organizations of current party developments, as, for example, the Republi- 
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can Chairman’s Fact Memo. A great many other materials, including 
analyses of politcal trends, suggestions for more effective organization and 
campaigning and the like, are prepared at national headquarters for use at 
state and local levels. 

Other forms of liaison between national and state organizations include 
visits by the national chairman to the state and national and regional con- 
ferences of state chairmen presided over by the national chairman. The 
Republicans scheduled a campaign school for their state chairmen to be 
held in Washington June 18-21, 1958. Both parties send field representa- 
tives into areas where they are needed and welcome to advise and assist 
state and local organizations. The Democratic National Committee has 
recently established offices for six regional representatives who are available 
on a consulting basis to state and local Democratic organizations requesting 
their assistance. Patronage remains, too, an important link between national 
and state organizations. Currently Montana Republicans must clear all 
federal patronage through state party headquarters inasmuch as there are 
no Republican Congressmen in the State’s Washington contingent. 

State-national party relations in financial matters is a two-way street. 
National committees of both parties establish quotas for each state in fund- 
raising. Although these quotas are optional most state organizations seri- 
ously attempt to meet them. In state races in Montana neither party expects 
or receives much direct financial sustenance from the national committee. 
Grants from congressional and senatorial campaign committees are allocated 
to all congressional carididates, but substantial grants are generally available 
only to those candidates whose prospects of victory are reasonably bright. 

In Montana campaigns there is, in the words of one leading Democratic 
party official, “a tendency for candidates to wag the committee.” This is 
simply to say that in neither party does one find an organization sufficiently 
strong to crack the whip over candidates. Hence campaigns are often unco- 
ordinated affairs in which personalities predominate and the party label 
becomes indistinguishable. Under such circumstances relations between 
state and national party committees are of a highly attenuated variety. 

The most striking conclusion which emerges from an analysis of na- 
tional-state party relations is that a number of forces are moving in the 
direction of a more centralized party system. The superior technical and 
financial resources of national headquarters is perhaps the most important 
factor accounting for this trend. The contrast between the size and effi- 
ciency of operations of a national party headquarters as compared with a 
state headquarters is apparent in even the most superficial observation. The 
increasing focus on national issues and the nationalization of the media of 
communication, especially with the advent of television, are also undoubt- 
edly hastening the centralization of American party structures. 
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INTRAPARTY RELATIONS IN OREGON 
DonaLp BaLMER* 


Three main areas of tension have developed within the party structure 
prescribed by Oregon law. These are: relations between the state central 
committee and county central committees; rivalry between the state chair- 
man and the national committeeman; and differences between the formal 
party and political clubs. 

The latter can be disposed of quickly since it it not peculiar to Oregon. 
Political clubs have no status under Oregon law but party bylaws do pro- 
vide membership on committees and boards of such groups as the Young 
Democrats and Young Republicans. In 1958 these clubs in Multnomah 
County sponsored a movement for a city manager form of government for 
Portland. The county central committees did not endorse the plan and 
were somewhat offended by the activites of the affiliated clubs. 

Relations betwen county and state central committes may be strained by 
the very nature of the structure prescribed by state law. Oregon statutes 
provide that the registered electors select a committeeman and a committee- 
woman for each precinct in the closed primary election. They become mem- 
bers of the county central committee. Thus Multnomah County could 
theoretically have central committees of 1634 members! Sparsely populated 
Sherman County would have a committee of 10. The tension arises when 
the state central committee meets and each county has equal representa- 
tion and vote in selecting a state chairman. This rotten borough ~7stem 
may be modified in bylaws which give equal representation to congressional 
districts on executive committees. But this is usually offset by other factors. 
When the state central committee allots, by state law, Multnomah County 
one thirty-sixth of the vote but one-third of the assesment for party fund- 
raising, tensions mount! 

The state chairman is elected by the state central committe but the 
national committeeman and woman are elected by the voters in the closed 
primary. Which one really reflects the will of the party? Which one should 
be contact person between the state party and the national party? Which 
one should handle patronage, if there is any? Oregon’s experience has been 
one of tension and rivalry, depending upon the personalities involved. Last 
year the Democratic national committeeman was offered a contract to sign 
which defined (limited) his functions. He refused to sign, although the 
national committeewoman did. Recently the Democratic national commit- 
teeman has been very active in party affairs such as writing the county chair- 
man on issues and mediating intraparty disputes. 


* Lewis and Clark College. 
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The above must be considered in light of the very limited function party 
organization has in Oregon. The voters nominate all candidates including 
presidential electors and delegates to the national conventions. The voters 
instruct the delegates in a presidential preferential primary. The party 
organizations do not hold conventions and have only rarely drawn up plat- 
forms or issued policy statements. 

Considering the lack of function of the parties there is considerable ef- 
fort to control them. A year ago a member of Congress flew from Washing- 
ton to promote the candidacy of the state vice-chairman. In 1952 the 
candidates for Republican national committeeman spent a reported 
$15,840.87 and in 1956, $20,437.41. Democratic aspirants reported $2,733.21 
in 1952 and $11,228.18 in 1956. Thus it is seen that to some the party is 
worth controlling and consequently intraparty tensions may be expected 
to continue. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN PRESSURE GROUPS AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Danie. M. Ocpen, Jr.* 


Pressure groups — organized private associations which individuals con- 
sciously join and in which they participate to some degree — whether 
united by political or non-political goals, are often described as though they 
were something outside, separate, and apart from political parties. Party 
decentralization is viewed as an evil because it permits such groups to 
“worm” their way into the party, to lobby its successful candidates, and to 
shape public policy despite party promises. 

Such a concept of pressure groups and their role rests upon a funda- 
mental misconception of the nature of American political parties and their 
relation with organized pressure groups. Our two major political parties 
really are multi-group associations, composed of many different kinds of 
people who join for many different reasons, some of which are neither issues 
nor group-related. The party’s principal objective is to win in order to pro- 
mote the accommodation of individual and group interests and objectives 
including both needs which are particular to rather small groups and needs 
which may be shared among many or all groups as well as by persons who 
are not group members. 

Thus membership overlaps. Individuals see no inherent conflict in be- 
longing to different pressure groups whch may sometimes seek conflicting 
goals. Likewise, they see no conflict between party membership and pres- 
sure group membership. Since the members of virtually no pressure groups 
belong exclusively to either political party, pressure groups bring issues to 


* State College of Washington. 
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both political parties in the most natural possible way: through the con- 
cerns and wishes of their individual members who are also active party 
workers. 

Hence platforms are 2 product of party, not a cause. Where party in- 
terest (winning) must take precedence over group or individual interests 
(issues) issues are ducked or evaded. Political parties, as political parties, 
cannot be expected to develop so-called “balanced programs in the public 
interest” without reference to group needs and demands. We therefore 
must expect pressure groups to participate in every phase of party life, not 
as outsiders, but as part of the party, as can be well demonstrated in the 
State of Washington. 

Pressure group leaders frequently are also local organization leaders: 
precinct committeemen, members of county executive committees, county 
officers, state officers. 

Pressure groups participate in both primary and general election cam- 
paigns by giving candidates direct financial aid; opportunities to meet group 
members under favorable, in-group circumstances; services such as secre- 
tarial help, printing, transportation; free publicity in group publications; 
endorsement; and party-type work such as maintenance of voter files, 
registration drives, doorbell ringing campaigns, and special cornmittees. In- 
deed, candidatees seek such aid and often “clear” with interested pressure 
groups to insure support before filing for public office. 

Individual planks of both state and county platforms often are written 
by pressure group leaders in the relevant fields. Because pressure group 
leaders are also good party members and because they know more about 
their special interest than anyone else, when they appear as members of 
resolutions committees they are expected to draft the planks of concern to 
their respective groups. 

State legislators, lacking staff and pressed for time, find friendly pres- 
sure group staff willing and able to provide needed professional assistance 
in bill drafting, speech writing, research, and outside support. Lobbying goes 
both ways, frequently on a personal friendship basis, so that legislators 
sometimes describe only their enemies as “lobbyists” or “pressure groups.” 

Direct representation of group interests in administrative agencies and 
on boards and commissions is actually unnecessary. All significant groups 
can count on having some of their key leaders high in the ranks of the party 
in control of the executive branch, and thus in a position either to fill 
key positions directly themselves or to influence the choice of appointees. 

Thus pressure groups are active in every phase of party life, occasion- 
ally on an organized, group basis, but most often on an unorganized, indivi- 
dual-member basis. 
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Pressure groups are active in these ways because our parties are semi- 
public, decentralized arenas of compromise. Pressure groups will continue 
to be active in all these ways because the Constitution, the diversity of our 
country, agreement on fundamental issues, and public regulation make our 
political parties what they are. 

The job of political scientists must be better to describe and understand 
parties and pressure groups, and the relationships among them, for these 
relationships are intimate, continuous, and normal. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Dinner Address, May 3, 1958) 
Wir J. Jameson* 


At the outset, I should perhaps refer to the all-inclusive title of my ad- 
dress, “Current Problems Affecting the Judicial Branch of the Govern- 
ment.” When the invitation was extended to participate in your program, 
I suggested several topics within this general area, including current pro- 
posals to curb the power of the Supreme Court. President McFarland and 
Professor Payne agreed that this subject would perhaps be of greatest in- 
terest. I confess, however, my own inclination as a neophyte judge was to 
relate some of my own experiences in the field of judicial administration. 
So, I compromised. I am going to devote the first twenty minutes to a more 
formal discussion of proposals relating to the Supreme Court and then for a 
few minutes more informally indulge in some personal experiences and ob- 
servations which I hope may be of interest. 

I must admit also that an experience in another talk a few weeks ago 
convinces me that interest in the Supreme Court currently transcends in the 
public mind all other problems relating to judicial administration. On that 
occasion, I spoke more generally on our judicial system, discussing federal 
and state jurisdiction, selection and tenure of judges, proposals to relieve 
the delay and congestion in our courts, simplification of procedures, and 
modern trends in sentencing and probation. This was followed by a ques- 
tion period which took twice as long as the more formal talk. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the questions were not directed to the subject of my re- 
marks. Perhaps they are best typified by the first question, “Do you think the 
Supreme Court today is deciding cases more on sociological than legal 
grounds?” Most of the questions involved broad and fundamental princi- 
ples of government — the right of the Supreme Court to declare invalid 
acts of Congress and of the various states, whether the primary function of 





* Judge of the Federal District Court of Montana. 
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the Court is to interpret and apply the Constitution or do justice, or, as 
Learned Hand expressed it in the Oliver Wendell Holmes lectures at Har- 
vard Law School this year, the extent to which the courts are warranted in 
annulling any legislation because they disapprove it on its merits. 

Judge Hand entitled his series of lectures “The Bill of Rights.” It was 
published recently by Harvard University Press in a small booklet which 
I recommend to you, if you have not already read it. Judge Hand first 
concludes that when the Constitution emerged from the Convention in 
September, 1787, the structure of the proposed government gave no ground 
for inferring that the decisions of the federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court, were to be authoritative upon the Executive and the Legislature. 
“Each of the three departments was an agency of a sovereign, the ‘people of 
the United States.’” He suggests that it is impossible to have any assurance 
how the Convention would have voted had the question been put to it — 
whether the Supreme Court should have a conclusive authority to construe 
the Constitution. On the other hand, he feels that it was probable, if not 
certain, that without some arbiter where decisions would be final, the 
system would have collapsed. In other words, in our system of government, 
it is necessary to have some authority whose word shall be final as to when 
another “department” has overstepped the borders of its authority. Art the 
same time, it is important that within its prescribed borders each depart- 
ment and the states shall be free from interference. Judge Hand expressed 
the conclusion that the interests mentioned in the First Amendment, i.e., 
personal rights, are not entitled in point of constitutional interpretation to 
a measure of protection different from other interests. He then considers 
whether, assuming he is right, in thinking the Constitution does not warrant 
the courts in annulling any legislation because they disapprove it on its 
merits, nevertheless it is desirable that they should exercise such an 
authority on extreme occasions. It is clear that Judge Hand, on the whole, 
favors a more limited scope of judicial review in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion. Let me read just one paragraph from his book: 


Another supposed advantage of the wider power of review seems to be that by “the 
moral radiation of its decision” a court may point the way to a resolution of the social 
conflicts involved better than any likely to emerge from a legislature. In other words, 
courts may light the way to a saner world and ought to be encouraged to do so. I should 
indeed be glad to believe it, and it may be that my failure hitherto to observe it is 
owing to some personal defect of vision; but at any rate judges have large areas left un— 
occupied by legislation within which to exercise this benign function. Besides, for a judge 
to serve as communal mentor appears to me a very dubious addition to his duties and 
one apt to interfere with their proper di 


There you have the considered philosophy of one of the best legal minds 
and one of the ablest judges of this generation. His views are not shared by 
all of his contemporaries. They tell me that one of the judges of another 
court of appeals reacts almost violently when counsel in his court begins 
an argument with the phrase, “As Learned Hand says.” 
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But I presume the decisions of the Supreme Court itself best reflect the 
basic differences in constitutional interpretation. On March 31st, the Su- 
preme Court handed down two decisions construing the Nationality Act of 
1940. In one, by a 5 to 4 vote, the Court upheld a provision of the Act that 
a person shall lose his nationality by “voting in a political election in a 
foreign country or participating in an election or plebiscite to determine the 
sovereignty over foreign territory.” In the other, likewise by a 5 to 4 vote, 
the Court held invalid a provision that a person shall lose his nationality 
by deserting the military or naval forces of the United States in time of war, 
provided he is convicted by court martial and as the result of such convic- 
tion is dismissed or dishonorably discharged from the service. Mr. Justice 
Brennan voted with the majority in each case, distinguishing between loss 
of citizenship for voting in a foreign election and desertion in time of war. 

I refer to these decisions not so much because of the particular question 
considered, but rather because they contain excellent presentations of the re- 
spective viewpoints on the function of the Court in invalidating acts of Con- 
gress, particularly where the rights of individuals are concerned. I am going 
to read from both the majority and dissenting opinions in one of the cases. 

In defense of the position of those justices who felt that both provisions 
were invalid, Mr. Chief Justice Warren said in one of the cases: 


No member of the Court believes that in this case the statute before us can be con- 
strued to avoid the issue of constitutionality. That issue confronts us, and the task of 
resolving it is inescapably ours. This task requires the exercise of judgment, not the 
reliance upon personal preferences. Courts must not consider the wisdom of statutes but 
neither can they sanction as being merely unwise shat which the Constitution forbids. 

We are oath-bound to defend the Constitution. This obligation requires that congres— 
sional enactments be judged by the standards of the Constitution. The Judiciary has the 
duty of implementing the constitutional safeguards that protect individual rights. When 
the Government acts to take away the fundamental right of citizenship, the safeguards 
of the Constitution should be examined with special diligence. 

The provisions of the Constitution are not time-worn adages or hollow shibboieths. 
They are vital, living principles that authorize and limit governmental powers in our nation. 
They are the rules of government. When the constitutionality of an Act of Congress is 
challenged in this Court, we must apply those rules. If we do not, the words of the 
Constitution become little more than good advice. 

When it appears that an Act of Congress conflicts with one of these provisions, we have 
no choice but to enforce the paramount commands of the Constitution. We are sworn 
to do no less. We cannot push back the limits of the Constitution merely to accom- 
modate challenged legislation. We must apply those limits as the Constitution prescribes 
them, bearing in mind both the broad scope of legislative discretion and the ultimate 
responsibility of constitutional adjudication. We do well to approach this task cautiously, 
as all our predecessors have counseled. But the ordeal of judgment cannot be shirked. 
In some 81 instances since this Court was established it has determined that congressional 
action exceeded the bounds of the Constitution. It is so in this case. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter expressed the viewpoint of those who concluded 
the legislation was an exercise by Congress of the legislative power vested 
in it by the Constitution and an exercise by the President of his constitu- 
tional power in approving the bill: 

What is always basic when the power of Congress to enact legislation is challenged 
is the appropriate approach to judicial review of congressional legislation. All power is, 
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in Madison’s phrase, “of an encroaching nature.” (Federalist, No. 48, Earle ed. 1937, at 
321.) Judicial power is not immune against this human weakness. It also must be on 

against encroaching beyond its proper bounds, and not the less so since the only 
restraint upon it is self-restraint. When the power of Congress to pass a statute is chal- 
lenged, the function of this Court is to determine whether legislative action lies clearly 
outside the constitutional grant of power to which it has been, or may fairly be, referred. 
In making this determination, the Court sits in judgment on the action of a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government while keeping unto itself — as it must under our constitutional 
system — the final determination of its own power to act. No wonder such a function is 
deemed “the gravest and most delicate duty that this Court is called upon to perform.” 
(Holmes, J., in Blodgett v. Holden, 275 US. 142, 148 separate opinion.) This is not a 
lip-serving platitude. 

Rigorous observance of the difference between limits of power and wise exercise of 
power — between questions of authority and questions of prudence — requires the most 
alert appreciation of this decisive but subtle relationship of two concepts that too easily 
coalesce. No less does it require a disciplined will to adhere to the difference. It is not 
easy to stand aloof and allow want of wisdom to prevail, to disregard one’s own strongly 
held view of what is wise in the conduct of affairs. But it is not the business of this Court 
to pronounce policy. It must observe a fastidious regard for limitations on its own power, 
and this precludes the Court’s giving effect to its own notions of what is wise or politic. 
That self-restraint is of the essence in the observance of the judicial oath, for the Consti- 
tution has not authorized the judges to sit in judgment on the wisdom of what Congress 
and the Executive Branch do. . 

Mr. Justice Holmes, one ‘of the profoundest thinkers who ever sat on this Court, 
expressed the conviction that “I do not think the United States would come to an end if 
we lost our power to declare an Act of Congress void. I do think the Union would be 
imperiled if we could not make that declaration as to the laws of the several states.” 
(Holmes, Speeches 102.) He did not, of course, deny that the power existed to strike down 
congressional legislation nor did he shrink from its exercise. But the whole of his work 
during his thirty years of service on this Court should be a constant reminder that the 
power to invalidate legislation must not be exercised as if, either in constitutional theory 
a in the art of government, it stood as the sole bulwark against unwisdom or excesses of 

moment. 


I apologize for these rather lengthly quotations. They do, however, 
express better than anything else I have read the emphasis of one group of 
justices on the court’s “duty of implementing the Constitutional safeguards 
that protect individual rights,” and the emphasis of the other group on the 
necessity of self-restraint in encroaching beyond the court’s proper bounds 
of the legislative and executive branches of government. Both factors are 
important in interpreting the constitutionality of acts of Congress. A proper 
balance is often difficult. It is not surprising that the Justices often arrive at 
opposite conclusions. 

Related is the problem of what a distinguished Philadelphia lawyer 
referred to in a recent article as the new sociological approach in construing 
the Constitution. He suggests that in recent decisions, the Court in changing 
the construction of the Constitution to meet new conditions has adopted 
the “method of sociology” well explained by Justice Cardoza before his ap- 
pointment to the Court. The article quotes from Cardoza’s “The Nature of 
the Judicial Process” in which he “refers to judicial interpretation of statutes 
in France, pointing out that the inquiry is not what the legislator willed 
when the law was passed but what he would have willed had he known 
present conditions, and says that he has no doubt that this method of con- 
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struing a statute wil! be applied ‘with increasing frequency’ in the future 
‘to fix the scope and meaning of the broad precepts and immunities in state 
and national constitutions.’ ” 

The extent to which changes in social and economic conditions should 

affect the interpretation of the Constitution has been considered in many 
important and far-reaching decisions. Ayain, quite naturally and under- 
standably, differing viewpoints have been expressed. In particular, it has 
been said many times that “it is not for the Court to amend the Constitu- 
tion by judicial decisions.” This viewpoint was well expressed by Justice 
Sutherland in these words: 
It is urged that the questions involved should now receive fresh consideration, among 
other reasons, because of “the economic conditions which have supervened”; but the 
meaning of the Constitution does not change with the ebb and flow of economic events. 
We frequently are told in more general words that the Constitution must be construed in 
the light of the present. If by that it is meant that the Con-titution is made up of living 
words that apply to every new condition which they include, the statement is quite 
true. But to say, if that be intended, that the words of the Constitution mean today what 
they did not mean when written — that is, that they do not apply to a situation now to 
which they would have applied then — is to rob that instrument of the essential element 
which continues it in force as the people have made it until they, and not their official 
agents, have made it otherwise. 

Yet perhaps Justice Jackson was more realistic when he said in his 
“The Supreme Court in the American System of Government”: 

Only those heedless of legal history can deny that in construing the Constitution the 
Supreme Court from time to time makes new constituticnal law or alters the law that 
has been. . . . The difficulties of amendment are such that many look to interpretation 


rather than amendment as a means of 

Those who question the wisdom of construing the Constitution to attain 
a desired objective are concerned primarily with its effect upon the balance 
of power between the federal government and the states and among the 
three branches of the federal government. Practically, the question is one 
of degree, one of balance, and the determination of the extent to which the 
court should exercise ouch authority, and whether it should be limited, as 
judge Hand suggests, “to extreme occasions.” 

Merl J. Pusey, noted legal historian, said a few months ago that not since 
the 1930’s has the Supreme Court been the center of such widespread in- 
terest and criticism. At perhaps no time in our history has there been a 
greater variety of proposals to curb the power of the Court and change its 
basic structure. These proposals include popular election of the justices, 
periodic reconfirmation by the Senate at intervals of from four to twelve 
years, limiting appointments to persons with previous judicial experience 
for specified periods, and the suggestion of columnist David Lawrence for 
withdrawal of the Senate’s consent to a judge’s appointment whenever, in 
the opinion of the Senate, his official conduct does not comport with its 
concept of “good behavior.” 
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Numerous studies have been proposed: during the last session of Con- 
gress a House Judiciary Subcommittee was set up to study recent Supreme 
Court decisions to determine their effect on Congressional legislation and 
the powers of Congress. The Conference of Chief Justices, an organization 
comprising the chief justices of all the states, at its last meeting expressed 
deep concern over the trend of Supreme Court decisions in matters affect- 
ing federal-state relationships, and authorized appointment of a special 
committee to “examine the role of the judiciary as it affects the distribution 
of powers between the states and the federal government.” 

Paul Carrington, a distinguished lawyer of Dallas, Texas, has called at- 
tention to “the problem of minority decisions.” He points out that at least 
nineteen important cases in the Supreme Court in the last eight terms have 
been decided by a vote of less than five of the Justices. For example, last year 
the important DuPont antitrust case was decided by a vote of four to two. 
Justice Harlan had been counsel for DuPont, Justice Clark deemed himself 
disqualified, and Justice Whittaker had not taken office when the case was 
argued. Mr. Carrington proposes a panel of ten circuit judges, one from 
each circuit, who would be available on call for service on rotation, to as- 
sure a full bench for the hearing of every case. The objectives of Mr. Car- 
rington’s proposal were approved by the House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in February, and referred to a committee of the Associa- 
tion to consider appropriate means for effectuating the objective of assuring 
the participation of a nine-member court in all cases. 

I presume the proposal receiving the most widespread attention is the 
bill introduced by Senator Jenner and approved by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on International Security, which would withdraw from the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court five types of cases now reviewable 
in that court. They may be summarized as cases involving Congressional 
committees, executive security programs, state security programs, school 
boards, and admission to the Rar. 

On the other hand, the American Bar Association in 1949 adopted a 
resolution urging Congress to submit an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide expressly that the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
in all matters arising under the Constitution. At its February meeting, the 
House of Delegates of the Association recognized that the so-called Jenner 
bill was contrary to the action taken by the Association and would be “con- 
trary to the maintenance of the balance of powers set up by the Constitu- 
tion between the executive, legislative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment,” and went on record as opposed to the enactment of this bill, reserv- 
ing, however, “the right to criticize decisions of any court in any case and 
without approving or disapproving any decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” There was little, if any, support for the bill. The de- 
bate centered on the inclusion of the reservation. 
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The right to criticize the Supreme Court and its decisions has, of course, 
been recognized by members of the Court on many occasions. It was particu- 
larly well expressed by Justice David J. Brewer in 1898 in these words: 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is either honored or helped by being 
spoken of as beyond criticism. On the contrary, the life and character of its justices 
should be the objects of constant watchfulness by all, and its judgments subject to the 
freest criticism. The time is past in the history of the world when any living man or 
body of men can be set on a pedestal and decorated with 2 halo. True, many criticisms 
may be, like their authors, devoid of good taste, but better all sorts of criticisms than no 
criticism at all. 

Insofar as decisions of the Court are concerned, frequently the most caustic 
criticism appears in dissenting opinions of the Court itself. But as Charles 
S. Rhyne, the current president of the American Bar Association so well 
said in a recent address: “There is a vast difference between criticism 
stemming from constructive analysis of particular decisions and the unin- 
formed, misleading statements and insults which are currently being hurled. 
. . - No degree of disagreement justifies degrading the foremost protection 
of our finest heritage — freedom under law —a protection only the courts 
can guarantee.” 

It has not been my purpose to express my Own opinion on recent con- 
troversial decisions of the Supreme Court, or on the conflicting viewpoints 
of members of the Court. As a member of the federal judiciary, I do not 
believe that would be proper. Rather, I have attempted to appraise some 
of the current trends and problems and suggest that these conflicts are 
understandable and not too disturbing. I agree with Senator Hennings of 
Missouri, when he said in a speech before the Senate, that “free and open 
criticism of the Court’s decisions and opinions is healthy and desirable,” 
but he deplored and earnestly cautioned against “any hasty or ill-considered 
attempt to limit the powers of the Court by changing its basic structure.” 

The Supreme Court is still the keystone of American liberty under law. 
The Constitution still assures us of the rule of law, and an independent 
judiciary assures us of the pre-eminence of the Constitution. Indvidual 
justices may differ in their interpretation of the Constitution on particular 
issues. The Court may from time to time modify previous decisions. We 
may not always agree with the majority opinion. You will recall that 
Abraham Lincoln was very critical of the Dred Scott decision, but that did 
not lead him to an attack on the Court itself, or any attempt to change its 
basic structure. Instead, he said: “We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions and we shall do what we can to have it 
overrule this. We offer no resistance to it.” He specifically deplored any 
attack against “our whole Republican system of government —a blow 
which if successful would place all our rights of liberties at the mercy of 
passion, anarchy and violence.” 
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The Judiciary, and particularly the Supreme Court, have ever been the 

bulwark against the seizure of power by government. It would be most 
unwise to curb its power because of dissatisfaction with particular decisions. 
This viewpoint was particularly well expressed by Elihu Root when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt advocated the recall of judges and judicial decisions. He 
said: 
If the people of our country yield to the impatience which would destroy the system 
that alone makes effective these great impersonal rules and preserves our constitutional 
government, rather than endure the temporary inconvenience of pursuing regulated 
methods of changing the law, we shall not be reforming, we shal] not be making progress, 
‘but shall be exhibiting . . . the lack of that self-control which enables great bodies of 
men to abide the slow process of orderly government rather than to break down the barriers 
of order when they have struck the im: of the moment. 

May 1 was designated by President Eisenhower as Law Day U.S.A., giv- 

ing recognition to the fact “that the principle of guaranteed fundamental 
rights of individuals under law is the heart and center of our nation.” In 
a publication in connection with the observance of Law Day, the American 
Bar Association emphasizes the genius of the Constitution in creating 
soundly conceived institutions which could be shaped to the requirements 
of a growing nation under a continuous rule of law. I am closing my formal 
talk with a quotation from this publication, which is particularly pertinent 
to the Court’s role in interpreting the Constitution. It reads: 
It is this capacity of the law to grow with the unfolding of the society it serves, as much 
as the wisdom of the Founding Fathers, which has given us the security of an enduring 
constitutional system. Of course, the growth of the law has not always been an orderly 
and logical process. The evidence of trial and error is voluminous. Sometimes judges 
have allowed superficial conclusions or ingrained habits of thought to obscure the funda- 
mentals of a living Constitution. In these cases the courts have suffered what Chief 
Justice Hughes called “self-inflicted wounds.” The important thing is that, in the long 
run, our system of free expression and independent courts has provided its own cor- 
rectives. And, since the human mind can never be infallible, this may be as near to an 
ideal system as man can come. 

The most important problem in the efficient administration of justice is 
the law’s delay. The problem concerns judges, lawyers, litigants and the 
public. Two years ago Attorney General Brownell called a conference of 
all forces which had any responsibility for the administration of justice — 
the courts, bar associations, law schools, the Department of Justice itself, 
as well as public representatives who were not connected with the legal pro- 
fession or the courts. This conference reported as to delay that “we recog- 
nize this as the foremost problem facing our profession today, and one 
which we are professionally obligated to overcome.” 

The problem is not new. In 1839 David Dudley Field said of conditions 
in New York that “speedy justice is a thing unknown; and any justice, with- 
out delays, almost ruinous, is most rare.” Almost one hundred years later 
a “Commission on the Administration of Justice in New York State” states 
that “the major criticism of justice in the State of New York is that it is 
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slow ... there is unwarranted delay in nearly every court in the state. . . 
in some counties the delay amounts to positive denial of justice.” This situ- 
ation is by no means confined to New York. 

What has been done toward expediting the work of the courts and 
avoiding the law’s delay? 

There has been simplification of procedure through adoption of new 
rules, both civil and criminal. It has been frequently said, and I think with 
justification, that the most significant reform and most far-reaching advance 
in Anglo-American Jurisprudence during the past fifty years has been the 
drastic simplification of judicial procedure in American courts. 

There aas also been most important development in pre-trial discovery 
and pre-trial conference procedures. According to Mr. Justice Brennan: 


Pre-trial discovery and pre-trial conference procedures can truly be employed as a scalpel 
to lay bare the true factual controversy and therein lies the basic worth of these proce- 
dures. They help maintain the ideal of dispositions according to right and justice. They 
perform a great service in helping to eliminate or avoid calendar congestion. That service 
lies in the impetus they produce toward voluntary settlement, a service of such propor- 
tions in New Jersey that now only a little more than one out of every four or five cases 
ever gets to trial. The best we did in the old days was to settle half the cases; the other 
half were tried. 

A proposal frequently advanced for the relief of court congestion is a 
reduction in the number of jury trials. The experience in Canada is cited 
in support of this proposal. Chief Justice McLaurin of the Province of 
Alberta, for example, reports that throughout Canada, with the exception 
of the Province of Ontario, the trend is toward fewer jury trials. With par- 
ticular reference to Alberta, it is about five years since there has been a 
jury trial, and in Alberta’s largest city, Edmonton, there has not been a jury 
trial for more than ten years. Justice McLaurin estimates that over a period 
of twenty-five years the average has been one trial per year for the entire 
province. 

While reduction in jury trials to some extent would relieve the court 
congestion, I think it would be a mistake to go too far in that direction. The 
jury system is an integral part of the American concept of the administra- 
tion of justice. It is not only a valuable right of litigants, but also a worth- 
while experience for those citizens who serve on the jury. 

An excellent defense of the jury system was written a few months ago 
by Clarence Streit, President of Federal Union Association, and a gradu- 
ate of M.S.U. He was called for jury service in Washington, D.C., last 
June. When summoned to serve as a juror, he felt, as do most citizens, that 
it was a burden that he wished he might avoid. He doesn’t feel that way 
any more. Streit was foreman of a jury in a complicated case. The jury 
was composed of both men and women, both whites and Negroes. Both 
races were also represented by the parties and the lawyers. One thing that 
impressed Streit particularly was the fact that “racial considerations led 
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no juror of either color to favor the side whose lawyer had his own color.” 
He heard no juror comment on it, and doubted if anyone except him even 
noticed it. As he says, “yet it would have seemed unbelievabie to any for- 
eigner — even non-Communists — who witnessed it, and it would have 
astonished many Americans.” 

It was Streit’s conclusion that “jury duty is the kind of basic common 
experience that all citizens — bar none — should have at least once.” “What 
else” he asks, “do we have that can teach, exercise, and strengthen so much 
political, social, moral, and religious virtue as does serving on a jury? Even the 
justices of the United States Supreme Court — with profound respect to 
them —are not called on to equal what the jury is expected to do for 
justice.” He continued: “Merely to look at the cross section of the com- 
munity drawn at random to serve on the jury panel is to learn how alive 
are the words, ‘We the People of the United States, in order to . . . establish 
Justice ... .’ The foreigner would gain still more insight into American 
life if he could then see how a jury of twelve is picked from this panel to 
try an actual case, and how it functions.” 

My own experience during the past year has confirmed and strength- 
ened my confidence in the jury system, particularly in the trial of personal 
injury actions. I have found most jurors conscientious in attempting to arrive 
at a just result. In only one case have I concluded that the jury’s verdict 
was clearly erroneous. The jurors bring to the jury room experiences from 
various walks of life. Sometimes their varied experiences and combined 
judgment are more likely to lead to a just result than the more expert 
knowledge and judgment of a single judge. 

This is illustrated by a jury case at which I presided during the past 
month. It involved a collision between two automobiles, with serious in- 
juries to the occupants of both cars. The only eyewitnesses were the drivers 
of the two vehicles. At the close of the case, in talking with my law clerk, 
I indicated that I felt the plaintiff should prevail. My law clerk favored the 
defendant. The jury, after several hours’ deliberation, concluded that 
neither driver should be permitted to recover from the other, that both were 
at fault, and that the accident could not possibly have happened in the man- 
ner claimed by either driver. Upon further consideration, I concluded that 
the jury was right. It is significant, also, that this jury did not permit any 
sympathy for the injured parties to sway their judgment on the facts and 
right of recovery. In fact, as one of the counsel suggested, it was a victory 
for “the two insurance companies.” 

I do feel that jury trials may be streamlined and expedited. For example, 
it is now a common practice for the judge, particularly in Federal Court, to 
interrogate the jurors on voir dire examination. Where this is done, a jury 
is usually selected within an hour. Care must be exercised by the trial 
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judge in making his charge to the jury as simple and intelligible as possiole. 
It has been my experience that the instructions of the judge contained in his 
charge are followed scrupulously by the average jury. 

Under the rules in federal court relating to civil cases, litigants must de- 
mand a jury trial. I think this is as far as we should go in seeking a reduc- 
tion in jury trials. This results in the trial of many cases by the court which, 
under the practice in most states, would be tried before a jury, but still 
preserves to the litigants their right to a jury trial, if desired, in most cases 
between private parties. 
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Current Legal Problems 1956. Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. ScHwar- 
ZENBERGER. (London: Stevens & Son Ltd. 1956. Pp. 272, Index. $5.50.) 


The ninth volume of “Current Legal Problems” comprises twelve public 
lectures presented by members of the Faculty of Laws at University College, 
London, during 1955-56 and an address to the Bentham Club by its presi- 
dent, Sir Patrick Devlin. Many aspects of the theory and practice of various 
branches of law are dealt with in these papers. 

Justice Devlin (“The Common Law,” “Public Policy and the Execu- 
tive”) exarmines the encroachment of the executive in England on areas 
previously outside the scope of government regulation and presently not 
handled by common law. Professor Raphael Powell’s inaugural address 
(“Good Faith in Contracts”) presents a comparative study of actionable 
situations under the bona fides assumption in civil contracts under Roman, 
Canon, English, Scottish, French, and German law. O. R. Marshall (“Gifts 
in Favour of Sport”) provides an amply documented dissertation examining 
the legal channels for making valid gifts for purposes of sport. Glanville 
Williams (“Mens Rea and Vicarious Responsibility) analyzes the evolution 
of the strict construction of penal statutes and the concept of absolute lia- 
bility especially with reference to vicarious responsibility. Dennis Lloyd 
traces the more recent developments in publishers’ liability in regard to 
pornography (“Obscenity and the Law”). Douglas Payne (“The Intention 
of the Legislature in the Interpretation of Statutes”) examines the rule 
which prohibits reference to the travaux preparatoires in court interpreta- 
tion of statutes. E. R. H. Ivamy presents proposals for the “Revision of the 
Sale of Goods Act” in an article under that name. E. H. Scamell (“Secur- 
ity of Tenure Under the Landlord and Tenant Act. 1954”) construes 
changes introduced by this statute in the regulation of leasehold property 
as related to the Rent Acts. In a paper on “The Control of Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices,” Mrs. Valentine L. Korah contrasts English 
procedures which emphasize the role of courts in handling these cases with 
that of the United States, Norway, and Denmark which rely on economic 
and industrial experts for their regulation. Richard C. Fitzgerald (“The 
Constitutional Future of Malta”) deals with the report of the Malta Round 
Table Conference in 1956. Denys C. Holland presents a revealing survey of 
conditions in dependent territories in “Freedom of the Press in the Com- 
monwealth.” Bin Cheng deals with the 1955 Hague Protocol to the War- 
saw Convention as regards international carriage (“Recent Developments in 
Air Law”). George Schwarzenberger discusses the role of the deductive 
and inductive processes in the determination of binding norms of interna- 
tional law (“The Province of Doctrine of International Law’’). 
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Taken in its entirety the book represents a cross section of the evolu- 
tion of English legal thought in a number of vital areas. The range is wide 
and the treatment, whether doctrinal or practical, is generally excellent. It 
contains something of value to any serious student of law. 


Minos D. GENERALES. 
San Diego State College. 


Four-Power Control in Germany and Austria, 1945-1946. By MicHAEL 
Batrour and Jonn Mair. (London: Oxford University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 390. $7.70.) 


This volume in the wartime series of the “Survey of International Af- 
fairs,” issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and edited by Arnold Toynbee, is in reality two books. Each of the writers is 
responsible for his own contribution. 

Mr. Balfour’s work on Germany covers approximately the period be- 
tween May, 1945, and December, 1946 — one of the most difficult and un- 
happy times in the whole of German history. The author correctly gives the 
impression of confusion and failure in this thorough analysis of a vexed and 
complex situation. As the dates in the title suggest, the contrast with what 
followed is not within the province of the present study. The treatment is 
based on firsthand experience and observation in the administration of the 
country at the time and includes illuminating discussions of the attitudes 
of the occupying powers and of the Germans, and of problems involved 
in control, machinery of government, refugees, economic affairs, property, 
politics, media of information, and education. The account of “Denazifica- 
tion” is also noteworthy. 

The accompanying treatment of Austria, by John Mair, likewise is based 
on firsthand knowledge and personal administrative experience in the 
events recorded. The formation of Allied policy is presented in a logical 
and understandable manner; and the many facets of liberation and then of 
occupation problems are indicated. Attention is given to political develop- 
ments, economic questions, and various special concerns such as refugees, 
policy, censorship, and the proposed treaty with Austria. As in the case of 
the companion study, there is first-class documentation (though both ac- 
counts were written without access to official papers). 

These two histories of Four-Power control in Germany and Austria are, 
for the period covered, as complete as one could wish. They throw much 
light on the problems of these countries individually as well as pointing up 
significant contrasts in attitudes and approach. The volume includes an un- 
usually complete index. 


Whittier College. 


J. Wittam Rosinson. 
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Treasury Control. By Samuet H. Beer. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
1956. Pp. viii, 158. $2.40.) 


Professor Beer has succeeded admirably in producing in brief scope a 
very readable analysis of the co-ordination exercised by the British Treasury 
over financial and economic policy. This little book should be of interest 
both to the student of British constitutional government and to the student 
of administrative practices. Perceptive comparisons with the United States 
fiscal practices and procedures make it doubly attractive to the American 
réader. 

After a brief description of the division of Treasury business among the 
five “sides,” i.e., Establishments, Supply, Home Finance, Overseas Finance, 
and Economic Affairs, Professor Beer answers quite well his own question: 
But what precisely does the Treasury do and how does it do it? At least he 
answers it with respect to the work of Supply and Economic Affairs per- 
taining to control of financial and economic policy. 

Requirement of prior approval of departmental financial plans by Sup- 
ply has laid a foundation for Treasury co-ordination of financial policy. 
Exercise of criticism of new legislation and policy proposed by departments, 
determination of priorities in defense and civilian expenditures, and review 
of the annual estimates developed by each department further enhances the 
influence of the Treasury over the government departments. To the Ameri- 
can reader the authority of the Treasury to approve a department’s in- 
curring of an obligation both in advance of and in excess of legislative 
authorization of expenditures is a challenging exercise of bureaucratic power 
even though backed by long established constitutional authority. 

Treasury co-ordination of economic policy of the nation was established 
after several other models had been tested. As result of the crisis of 1947, 
it was determined that something stronger than “the normal interdepart- 
mental machinery of co-ordination” was needed after wartime controls 
were altered. Control by means of quantitative programs of production, 
used during the war, gave way to finance planning. A system of co-ordina- 
tion was substituted for power to direct and command. Professor Beer 
argues that the “style” of co-ordination exercised by the Treasury in eco- 
nomic policies is similar to that exercised in control over expenditures al- 
though the methods differ considerably. In both instances the Treasury 
does not take the initiative to direct departments as to what they must do. 
Instead, it shapes the initiative undertaken by the departments by bringing 
their proposed activity into accord with policy. At no time, however, does 
the Treasury have as complete control over economic policy as it does over 
expenditure. 

In discussing the work of invest programing and import programing 
Professor Beer deftly indicates the interrelationships that exist between pro- 
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fessional economists, administrators, and ministers in this scheme. Since 
1947 the principal instrument of economic planning and control has been 
the Budget. Because of the complex ramifications of the impact of budget 
policy and its enforcement it might be anticipated that a high degree of sys 
tem would be developed which might enable the planners to evaluate all 
factors in the economy. However, Professor Beer finds no such system of 
thought present. Nor does he appear to expect to find it in the British ad- 
ministrative system. He does find that in the Treasury there exists a com- 
mon way of thinking about economic problems, a way shared in by ministers 
and officials, and understood by administrators. 

Although the series of decisions that become the Budget, and revealed 
to Parliament and the country at a specific time, lays down the main lines 
of economic and financial policy for the year, in practice a continual adjust- 
ment of policy goes on. There appears to be no formal machinery to direct 
these adjustments. Who co-ordinates the coordinators in the Treasury? 
Out of a web of discussions and exchanges of information judgment is 
arrived at. Co-ordination is accomplished as much by telephone or at lunch 
as in committee sessions. 

In a final chapter entitled “The Nature of the Treasury’s Power,” the 
author manages to convey much insight into the process by which officials 
of the Treasury exercise co-ordination without seeking to command. He 
also deals with the relations between the officials and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and with the relationship of the Treasury to government policy. 
This book is not a technical study such as might be written by a senior civil 
servant. It is clearly one written by a political science scholar who has a 
feeling for the processes of British government. 


Winston W. Croucn. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Colombo Plan and Other Essays. By Freperic BENHAM. (London, 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1956. Pp. 89. $1.50.) 


Professor Benham’s essays are entitled “The Colombo Plan: An Eco 
nomic Survey”; “Deficit Finance in Asia”; “Protection and the Under- 
developed Countries”; “On Stabilizing the Prices of Primary Products”; 
“Overpopulation.” They give a brief but incisive analysis of some of the 
main problems confronting underdeveloped countries as well as govern- 
ments which are attempting by one plan or another to help them. 

After a summary survey of the machinery of the Colombo Plan the 
author plunges into questions of policy. He warns against premature in- 
dustrialization (taking the unfortunate experience of Ceylon as an ex- 
ample), urges the need of careful disposition of capital (since so little is 
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available), of training workers in modern techniques, of increased research, 
and especially of educating the people; without these processes being kept 
in reasonable line, sound economic progress cannot be expected. He has 
wise words to say on the relation of private to governmental! enterprise, and 
takes a critical view of the experts who, a few years ago, made “exaggerated” 
estimates of the amount of capital which the underdeveloped countries 
could absorb. 

He deals with the role of domestic savings and deficit finance and indi- 
cates that better methods of using existing techniques could bring substan- 
tial (even though from our standpoint relatively modest) improvements. 
Above all, the underdeveloped countries need more and better food in 
order to produce more energy and stamina and to build up surplus capital 
and food supplies which can make possible the growth of industrialism. 

He emphasizes that what is required is the expansion of the whole 
economy, and not just a preoccupation with any one sector. He sets forth 
the dilemma which faces the underdeveloped countries; they are dependent 
on a world market which experience has shown is extremely unpredictable 
owing to tariffs and fall in prices of primary products, and yet international 
conferences have had little success in their attempt to stabilize prices. The 
author’s answer does not appear to be cor ‘usive, and will not carry con- 
viction to economic nationalists, however pe:suasive the argument appears 
to be on paper. 

On the population question, Benham is heavily on the side of those who 
claim that “the only permanent solution to the problem of poverty in the 
Far East, as in the West Indies and Southern Europe, is a drastic limitation 
of births!” 

LinpEN A. MANDER. 

University of Washington. 


Christianity and Anti-Semitism. By Nicotas Berpyaev. Translated by 
ALAN A. Spears and Vicror B. Kanter, with a commentary and notes 
by Avan A. Spears. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1954. Pp. 58. 
$2.75.) 


In 1940 Nicolas Berdyaev, the late Russian Orthodox existentialist theo- 
logian, wrote this brief essay, here translated into English for the first time. 
The essay reflects the contemporary tcrment of Nazi anti-Semitism, but for 
all of that, it is remarkably timeless. 

The essay is not, as the title might suggest, a declaration concerning the 
un-Christian character of anti-Semitism, though there is no doubt that 
Berdyaev regards anti-Semitism as antithetical to Christian ethics. What 
the author does, after checking off familiar political, economic, psycho 
logical, and racist explanations of anti-Semitism, is to explore the religious 
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dimensions of anti-Semitic beliefs held by Christians. Among the many 
paradoxes which weave through the history of anti-Semitism, the saddest, 
says Berdyaev, is that “those who rejected the Cross have to carry it, while 
those who welcomed it are so often engaged in crucifying others.” One 
religious explanation he offers is that the Jews’ zealous monotheism seems to 
condemn trinitarian views. Another is that the Jewish sense of social justice 
seems an affront to many Christians. In the past it has been an affront to 
other-worldly Christians who found Jewish preoccupation with worldly 
virtue heretical, atid an affront to this-worldly Christians who felt in Jewish 
community spirit a judgment on their own failure to implement ethical 
Christianity. 

As for “solutions” of this perennial problem, Berdyaev offers none apart 
from the continual possibility of spiritual regeneration. He does not remind 
the reader that doctrines should not be allowed to blind us to the under- 
lying human relationships involved. For, on the one hand, whatever doc- 
trinal justifications may be contrived to justify anti-Semitism, “Anti-Semit- 
ism is fatally sure to develop into anti-Christianity.” And, on the other 
hand, he tells us, there are only two races in the world, “crucifiers and 
crucified, oppressors and oppressed” and self-professed Christians and Jews 
have been on both sides of this division. 

Lee C. McDona.p. 


Pomona College. 


L’Opinion Publique. By Gaston Beacer and Others. (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 447. Francs 1,600.) 


The field of public opinion research has had a number of intellectual 
godparents. Hence, when the extremely active Center of Political Science 
of the Institute of Juridical Studies at Nice chose the broad field of public 
opinion as the topic of its second study session, it called on the rarticipation 
of scholars, both French and foreign, from many disciplines. All of the 
political science institutes existing at French universities were represented. 
The large number of law professors will not surprise those familiar with the 
organization of research and teaching in political science on the Continent. 
But there were also historians, sociologists, politicians, and journalists treat- 
ing the varied impact of public opinion on the political process and on 
society at large. 

As one would expect from the excellency of the contributors and from 
the occasion that brought them together, the volume has all the advantages 
and defects of such symposia. Many of the papers reproduced here bear 
lively testimony to the value of individual research and of a presentation 
which is unhampered by too many methodological considerations or by 
overambitious collectively conceived research designs. Some of the histori- 
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cally oriented papers are particularly outstanding. On the other hand there 
are necessarily many “blank spots” on this map of public opinion studies; 
there is some unavoidable overlapping, and a great inequality of treatment 
and of depth. In addition to several accounts of the formation and the obser- 
vation of public opinion in France and Algiers there are “country reports” on 
Canada, the United States, Poland, and Yugoslavia, and two essays on that 
intangible phenomenon, “international public opinion.” 

If the majority of studies show a somewhat limited interest in the be- 
haviorist approach, there are useful empirical investigations of the demo- 
cratic process at the level of the electorate. The general value of the col- 
lection is enhanced by an effort, evidenced in several papers, to reflect on 
the usefulness of public opinion studies for the political theory of democ- 
racy. Every serious student of the subject will find in the reflections of our 
colleagues from France and other European countries valuable suggestions 
and some precious analyses. 


University of Colorado. 


Henry W. EHRMANN. 


Essays on Human Rights. By V. L. Dicant. (New York: Vantage Press. 
1956. Pp. 128. $2.50.) 


In Essays on Human Rights, V.L. Dicant (Mrs. Sara Vaughn Hewetson) 
states clearly the case of certain discontented groups in our society. They are 
displeased with the actions of Congress, and the Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tations of the Constitution in socia) and economic fields. The complaint 
centers around the much heard phrase, “Let us return to the Constitution.” 

The fifteen essays are short, simply, but well written, provocative and 
lively reading. There are humor, purple passages, and homespun phil- 
osophy. The author has a good knowledge of human weakness, the ways of 
tyrants, and how men get into trouble. However there are weaknesses com- 
mon to those who wish to ascribe the ills of our society to Congress and a 
Supreme Court, both of which they allege are deliberately subverting the 
Constitution. They know what is wrong, but they offer little constructive 
solution. The major remedy, they say, is to return to the Constitution of our 
forefathers. They asume that the framers of the Constitution were con- 
servative and unwilling to try experimentation. They seem (to assume that 
the Constitution will reveal itself to mean what they want it to mean. The 
author offers the political plebiscite as a partial remedy for the evils. How- 
ever it seems unlikely that the voting public would react much differently to 
social and economic issues than the Congress and the Courts, whose deci- 
sions the majority of the people have accepted for the last quarter-century. 


Udinsisity of idaho: CLIFFORD DosLer. 
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Reflections on Australian Foreign Policy. By F. W. Eocteston, edited by 
Norman Harper. (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire for the Australian In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 1957. Pp. xxxvii, 216. $4.50.) Avail- 
able from Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 


This is a volume of essays written by Sir Frederic Eggleston, one of 
Australia’s foremost public men. It has been edited by friends, and is pub- 
lished posthumously. 

After a period in Victorian state politics, Eggleston turned to national 
and international service, meanwhile writing several significant books. He 
was Australia’s minister to China 1941-44 and to the United States 
1944-46. 

The book opens with an essay on the background of Australian foreign 
policy. It depicts, with clarity and perception, the determinants of Aus- 
tralian foreign policy: its small population, remoteness, vulnerability from 
Asia, and huge area to defend. A second chapter, on peace through inter- 
national organization, adds little to the existing literature, but it is com- 
petently done. 

Then Sir Frederic shifts to the Far East (Near North to Australians) and 
pulls back the bamboo curtain. In an essay, “America and the Two Chinese 
Revolutions,” he undertakes tc: shed some light on “the typical weaknesses” 
of American diplomacy. We nave competent experts, he says, but they 
cannot get through the politicians who surround the Secretary of State, 
constitute the Cabinet and run the Congress. Eggleston found qualities 
to admire in both Stilwell and Chennault, but judged them to be poor 
strategists. And he has some kind words to say for Chiang Kai-Shek and 
the Kuomintang, which struggled against insuperable obstacles. He believes 
that American policy of a coalition government including Communists 
strengthened the forces of Mao Tse-tung. 

Eggleston’s conclusions on the Korean War and its aftermath are 
scarcely unique. In seeking to redress the balance of power in the North- 
west Pacific, the co-operation of Japan is essential. Although he deplores 
the attempt in Southeast Asia and other parts of the continent to meet 
the Communist threat merely by military means, he praises the Americans 
for facing the strategic risk. 

The closing essay is on “The Commonwealth and Its Value.” He liked 
the British Commonwealth and the sense of kinship among Britain and the 
older dominions. But he accepts the larger and looser Commonwealth with 
its Asiatic member-nations. Membership, he argues, ought not preclude 
British participation in ccntinental European enterprises. Military standard- 
ization and economic aid to the underdeveloped are advisable. Extra close 
relationships of some members of the Commonwealth should be tolerated. 
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Perhaps Eggleston understated the strength of the bonds that hold member- 
nations together. They are not only historical, but also economic, cultural, 
and political; loose as the association is, its usefulness persists and it may 


long endure. Dean E. McHenry. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Anatomy of Freedom. By Henry Pratt FaircHiLp, with an introduc- 
tion by Coruiss Lamont. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 103. $3.50.) 


This book is the last published work of the longtime professor of soci- 
ology at New York University. Just why it was published is not clear. No 
doubt one reason why a publisher decides to convert a manuscript into print 
is a belief that an author has something new and different to say about a 
subject. Evidently there are other reasons for publishing books. 

In the introduction this little posthumous volume is described as a 
“small encyclopedia” on the subject of “the many types of freedom.” In 
the preface the author declares that the purpose of the book is “to examine 
the belief in freedom, to see how much of it is illusion, and to seek the 
possibilities of achieving the maximum realization. ...” Actually, the book 
is mainly an undertaking in the definition of terms. It reads like a collection 
of marginal notations about verbal trivia. The terms belabored are drawn 
from the familiar jargon of nineteenth-century British Liberalism. The refer- 
ences are tc Locke, Spencer, Sumner, and of course the master himself, 
John Stuart Mill. According to the author nothing really significant has 
been said about the subject of freedom since the Essay on Liberty was pub- 
lished a century ago. Mill may have gotten into the wrong pew a few times, 
but certairily he was chanting his prayers at the right church. 

If this book has a message, it is summed up in the last dangling sentence: 
“The maximum sense of freedom will be attained . . . when the principle of 
co-operation has supplanted the principle of competition as the basis of 
societal organization. ...” Robert Owen would have been delighted to hear 
this confirmation of his creed, but of course Owen has been dead for a 
hundred years. He died about the same time the ideas expressed in this 


book acquired historical significance. Currin V. SHIELDs. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Projected Arab Court of Justice. By Ezzetpin Fopa. (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. xiv, 252. Guilders 19.) 


This volume concerns itself with the evolution, present status, and prob- 
lems involved in the establishment of a judicial arm of the Arab League. In 
the course of his analysis the author deals with the general problem of the 
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peaceful settlement of international conflict, and strongly urges the develop- 
ment of regional courts, in particular an Arab Court, with compulsory 
jurisdiction to hear cases brought by international bodies, other public 
bodies, and individuals, as well as by states. Along the route of his argu- 
ment, he demonstrates a willingness to profit from and knowledge (though 
not always understanding) of considerable Western experience with the 
problems involved. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of the book is Chapter IV, in which 
Islamic theories of sovereignty are discussed. Other than this, the unique 
features of Islamic law in a regional system of international law are not 
identified, though frequently insisted upon. The author is at his best in 
Part III, in which he comments upon the details of the Draft Statute of 
1950 which would determine the Court’s composition, jurisdiction, and 
related matters. 

One is perhaps justified in failing to agree with the author’s frequently 
expressed belief that pan-Arabism is a stronger force than the nationalisms 
of the separate Arab states, which are alleged to be largely the product of 
Western imperialism. One may also question his optimism in attributing 
the ills of international affairs, both regional and general, to the absence 
of properly constituted international courts with compulsory jurisdiction, 
including jurisdiction over cases brought by individuals, to determine all 
relevant matters including the existence of domestic questions; and to the 
absence of machinery for the enforcement of such court decisions. The 
latter is only briefly referred to and the solution is hardly discussed. 

At some points the author gives evidence of being at the mercy of his 
authorities. This leads to contradictions and repetition. The book also con- 
tains far too many printing errors, only a few of which have been noted in 
the accompanying errata sheet. 

Foster H. SHERWoop. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 


Marsilius of Padua: The Defender of the Peace. Volume II, The Defensor 
Pacis. Translated with an introduction by ALAN GewirtTH. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xciv, 450. $8.50.) 


As the citation may indicate, this volume consists chiefly in a transla- 
tion of the Defensor Pacis; but the Introduction adds an extensive and valu- 
able critique of the work of Marsilius. The volume is complete in itself; 
that is, it does not depend in any essential way on Volume I, Marsilius of 
Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy, even though the volumes are 
obviously mutually supplementary. 

Professor Gewirth notes in his Preface that “the first complete transla- 
tion of the Defensor Pacis into any modern language” is encompassed in the 
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book. This translation is exemplary and without doubt will be recognized 
as the standard English edition of this Marsilian text. The evidence of 
discriminating and meticulous scholarship is present throughout. Thus his 
critical attention to earlier, partial translations assures that the new edition 
benefits from as well as adds to the corpus of Marsilian studies. Or again, 
in order to assure accurate sense renderings, he has been systematically con- 
cerned with the changing content of terms not only as between the four- 
teenth and twentieth centuries but also as Aristotelian, Roman, and early 
Christian usages influenced the writings of Marsilius. Moreover, the style 
of the resulting translation is vigorous, attractive, and wholly clear. 

The author’s Introduction is a model combination of critical scholarship 
and effective pedagogy. Marsilius created a doctrine of unusual complexity 
in order to deai with the issues of his own time. Treatment of this doctrine 
is further complicated by later developments, both those associated with 
Marsilius himself (e.g., his proscription by the Church) and those which 
extrapolated the concepts he used into new limits. Professor Gewirth re- 
duces these complexities to understanding by systematic explication of the 
argument of the book, by providing interpretative themes which resolve 
many of the contradictions of which Marsilius has been accused, and by 
setting the conclusions of the Defensor Pacis in the fourteenth-century con- 
text of understandings about religion and politics. On the other hand, 
modern issues are not forgotten in this analysis, and, without distortion of 
either set of issues, the discussion of the major Marsilian themes effectively 
relates the text to modern, and recent, politics. 

In short, this book is a very able and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ure of political theory. 

Tuomas P. JENKIN. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 


Annuaire Francais de Droit International, 1955. By the Groupe Francais 
pEs ANCIENS AUDITEURS DE L’ACADEMIE DE Dror INTERNATIONAL DE 
LA Haye. (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Pp. xv, 
835. 2,400 francs.) 


The publication of a French Year Book of International Law must be 
welcomed as an important contribution to the literature of international law 
by a group of scholars whose school has made many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field over the last two generations. It is published under the 
auspices of a group of French alumni of the Hague Academy of Inter- 
national Law and is sponsored by the “National Center for Scientific Re- 
search.” Since every French international lawyer of note has attended the 
Hague Academy at one time or other since its inception, the patronage of 
this new publication is a most distinguished one. Its stated purpose is to 
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present the views of French international jurists on questions of inter- 
national law and organization, both doctrinal and practical. It will deal 
with problems of a broad international interest and aims to provide under a 
single cover source material on “leading juridical questions arising in inter- 
national relations during the preceding year.” 

This first issue contains a series of twenty-four studies covering a wide 
range of topics such as “The Concordat Policy of Pope Pius XII,” “A Defini- 
tion of Humanitary Law,” “Foreign Military Bases,” “The Incident at the 
Roumanian Legation at Bern,” “The Formosa Question,” “The Sarre 
Referendum,” “The Juridical Status of North Viet-Nam,” “The Relations 
between the United States and the Republic of Panama,” “Austrian Neu- 
trality and the United Nations,” and “The Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy” to mention a few. In addition there is a section on international 
jurisprudence containing a critical analysis and resumé of decisions of inter- 
national tribunals, one on the Organization of Europe under its various in- 
strumentalities, another on French jurisprudence relative to international 
law as well as one on French practice in international law as found in offi- 
cial documents, treaties, etc., to which France is a party. The reader will 
also find valuable material in the reproduction of leading French statutes, 
conventions, etc., pertinent to international law which appeared in the 
parliamentary Journal Officiel. Finally there is a day-by-day chronology of 
international events of a “juridical order” as well as a number of book 
reviews. 

It may be seen from the above listing that the year book assumes some 
of the characteristics of a reference work, especially as regards material 
relative to official French action and policy within the broad framework of 
international law. The “doctrinal part,” on the other hand, provides a 
significant and authoritative statement by French scholars on many of the 
vital contemporary international issues. It is, as Professor Gidel says in 
his preface, “an act of faith in international law.” 


Minos D. G : 
San Diego State College. NOS ENERALES 


The International Refugee Organization: A Special Agency for the United 
Nations, Its History and Work, 1946 to 1952. By Louise HoLsorn. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 805. $7.20.) 


This volume provides an excellent description and analysis of one of the 
agencies of the United Nations which during its short life assisted hundreds 
of thousands of persons to find the opportunity for a better life abroad. It 
sets forth the origin of the IRO, its constitution, its financial sources (and 
problems), the many administrative and organizational questions involved, 
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and the methods by which it co-operated with government and with volun- 
tary agencies (which played a splendid humanitarian role). At its peak the 
IRO employed 2,500 persons and confronted questions such as the relations 
of the central office in Geneva to the various field offices, classification, 
salary scales, conditions of services of its employees, etc. The Director Gen- 
eral had constantly to worry over finance. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
were involved, but contributions from member states were irregular, and 
many headaches arose from the use of many currencies and shifting ex- 
change rates. Political questions were always cropping up, the most serious 
one being the totalitarian countries’ views on repatriation. 

One would expect the physical and psychological problems of the 
refugees to be discussed, and the reader will not be disappointed. The 
author gives an admirable account of the training and care of the million- 
and-a-quarter refugees, the rehabilitation programs, and the special situa- 
tions of the highly trained intellectuals on the one hand and the orphan 
children on the other. The strictly scientific analysis does not lack human 
warmth and sympathetic imagination. As mentioned above, the voluntary 
agencies did remarkable work at both ends—in the camps and at the 
reception centers in the receiving countries. The relations with these 
agencies and the prolonged and detailed negotiations with governments are 
excellently set forth. 

The reviewer is impressed by what emerges from the study, ie., the 
complex and many-sided nature of modern international relations. The 
international body, national governments, and numbers of social and 
religious agencies — all co-operated in writing a moving chapter in the 
relief of human suffering. The volume can be highly recommended for its 
clear and comprehensive analysis, its full documentation, and its lucid style. 


LinDEN A. MANDER. 
University of Washington. 


The United States and Japan. By Epwin O. ReiscHaver. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. Revised edition. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 394. 
$5.50.) 


Few books written before the war in Korea about the current position of 
this country in the Far East can be reissued today and fewer still need for 
this purpose only the addition of a section to bring the account up to date 
and some minor revisions as an occasional change in tense. That this was 
done for this book is a superlative tribute to its fundamental value. 

Although Part I has been rather extensively rewritten, the first four 
parts into which the text is divided occupy the same pages as in the first 
edition. About twenty pages have been added in a new Part V on “The 
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Postwar Japanese” which surveys “Postwar Trends” beginning with “Social 
Ferment” and taking in turn “Intellectual Developments,” “The Political 
Scene,” and “Economic Problems.” This masterfully relates basic, in- 
tangible social forces to the key problems of economic survival and inter- 
national political tension which are paramount for Japan today. 

A documentary appendix has been expanded to include the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan and the Security Treaty between the United States of 
America and Japan. Appendix VI, “Suggested Reading,” presents a critical 
bibliography which has been completely rewritten, shortened, and im- 
proved. 

Treating this topic in this compass requires oversimplification and easy 
generalization and the style is readable and entertaining. Yet each generali- 
zation is carefuly phrased or followed by some qualification so that only a 
careless reader will be misled. The author eschews prediction but firmly 
judges the past. His truly invaluable contribution is the application of 
cautious historical judgment to Japan’s kaleidoscopic panorama and to the 
diverse interpretations thereof which produces an intelligible interpretation 
sensitive to the “subsurface configurations” of the philosophy on which 
American relations with Japan rest. One need not wholly agree to be 
heartily grateful for the assistance rendered to understanding the complex 
problem. 

This new edition makes available an up-to-date, improved statement 
of a highly significant interpretation of vital problems for the United States 
and for the world. Specialists and laymen alike should be grateful. 


R. E. Hosacx. 
University of Idaho. 


Soldiers of the States: The Role of the National Guard in American Democ- 
racy. By Wriuam H. Rixer. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1957. Pp. 129. $3.25.) 


“This study of the militia was undertaken,” the author wrote, “not out 
of mere antiquarian interest in the militia itself, but rather to learn from 
American experience with federalism in military affairs something about 
the perennial problems of federalism as a whole.” Our experience under a 
federalized military system with the defense of the country divided between 
the Army and the National Guard (as it is called today) has been far 
from happy, as Professor Riker makes fully clear. The result has been that 
under present law the militia is largely controlled as it is supported by the 
national government, not the states: “A half-national, half-state force, 
financially supported largely by the nation, supervised and inspected by the 
Regular Army, but yet commanded by the chief executives of the states.” 
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The dissatisfaction of the Army and the War Department with the 
militia is as old as the Republic and as new as Charley Wilson’s reference 
to the National Guard as a haven for draft dodgers. In spite of this long- 
standing and formidable opposition, the Guard has survived and indeed 
“assured itself a permanent and unequivocal role in the defense system.” 
The reason is that “the Guard has had a remarkably effective lobby . . . one 
that, though seldom mentioned in the journalistic or scholarly discussions 
of pressure groups in the United States, deserves recognition as one of the 
most effective of the breed.” The National Guard Association “was formed 
in order to lobby for an increase in the grant-in-aid of 1808.” The associa- 
tion obtained $200,000 from the Tenth Congress for the support of the 
militia and $435,000,000 from the Ejighty-third. Lobbying may produce 
large expenditures but not efficiency, for the Army still regards the Guard 
as 56.5 per cent efficient as compared with 84 er cent for “comparable 
Army units.” 

This is not a military history of the militia but a study in federalism. The 
method is largely historical, however, tracing the shifts in policy that have 
occurred, and concluding with some interesting generalizations. “The con- 
ventional interpretation of American federalism,” wrote Professor Riker, 
is “that there has been a progressive centralization from 1787 onward. . . .” 
But this centralization has not taken place with the militia; instead, con- 
centration of authority has had its ebbs and its flows, and the attempts of 
the Army to abolish the National Guard have failed. Another interesting 
and plausible hypothesis on American federalism is tentatively offered by 
the author: “the states do not need to share any particular function with 
the nation in order to preserve themselves.” 

This is both a scholarly and an interesting book, a useful addition to 
our scarce studies in federalism. 


University of Colorado. 


Dayton D. McKEAan. 


The Combined Food Board: A Study in Wartime International Planning. 
By Eric Rott. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xiii, 385. $7.50.) 


This book is a detailed, conscientious description of the origin, develop- 
ment, and operation of the principal World War II Allied agency dealing 
with international production, distribution, and consumption of foodstuffs. 
It is the eleventh volume to appear in the Stanford Food Research Insti- 
tute’s series on food and agriculture in World War II. It not only gives a 
faithful account of the policies, problems, and machinery of Allied inter- 
national food planning, but also is an excelient case study in international 
organization and administration during a period of stress. 
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The author, now a British Civil Servant, was a member of the British 
Food Mission and an officer of the Combined Food Board during the whole 
period of the latter’s existence. The source material for the book was official 
files and the author’s own recollection. Mr. Roll’s familiarity with the 
United States’ as well as Great Britain’s economy and government has en- 
abled him to do a balanced and objective task of assessing the economic 
and administrative forces affecting the work and environment of the 
Combined Food Board. 

Actually, the book is of primary interest to the specialist in such fields 
as agricultural economics and international administration. It will have a 
somewhat wider appeal as a case study in international policy development, 
organization, and administration. This is not to detract from the fact that it 
makes a very real contribution by describing and analyzing a very important, 
but not too well known, wartime international operation, a forerunner of 
present international agencies. 

This reviewer can find no major criticisms of the volume. It is a well- 
organized and complete history and description of the Combined Food 
Board. It might have been rendered somewhat more valuable had the 
author correlated the administrative events described in the book with the 
major happenings in the shooting war, and had he given us more of his 
own judgments upon the role and machinery of the C.F.B. But on the 
whole it is a well-concieved, useful volume. 


San Diego State College. 


W. Ricnuarp Biccer. 


The Official History of the British Legion. By Granam Wootton. (London: 
Macdonald and Evans. 1956. Pp. xviii, 348. 25s.) 


It might be hoped, now that British political scientists have discovered 
there are interest and pressure groups at work in British politics (witness 
the recent studies by J. D. Stewart and S. E. Finer), this present volume 
would extend the literature on the subject. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. Yet it is only fair to add that such was not the author’s purpose. Mr. 
Wootton was commissioned to write an official history, the text “has in 
general been officially accepted,” and as the author points out in his Preface, 
“the official historian of a great organization is in practice hardly free to 
reveal all he knows.” 

The result is an entirely readable account of how the various ex-service- 
men’s organizations emerging toward the end of World War I were joined 
into a single Legion, and its subsequent activities in promoting the interests 
of veterans of World Wars I and II. Some of the more interesting episodes 
deal with the Legion’s “foreign policy”: its advocacy of friendly association 
with German ex-servicemen (which Allied continental groups opposed) in 
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the belicf that such fraternization would affect international relations and 
prevent war, and its ultimate disillusionment. Of special note also is the 
little-known story of the Legion Volunteer Police Force which almost went 
to Czechoslovakia at the time of Munich to supervise a plebiscite. 

Mr. Wootton describes the Legion as “one of the most powerful interest 
groups this country has known,” but does not afford very convincing evi- 
dence that this is so. The Legion’s methods of exerting influence appear 
entirely conventional: adopting resolutions, sending delegations to wait 
upon Ministers, circularizing questionaires to parliamentary candidates at 
election time, and having parliamentary questions raised by friendly M.P.’s. 
It attempted to exert influence primarily on two aspects of government 
policy, unemployment and pensions. Yet government policy on these sub- 
jects became satisfactory to the Legion only after World War II, when 
public opinion — as well as public policy -- upon government responsibility 
for full employment and social welfare had entirely changed. 


University of Washi ; Det G. HircHner. 


Our Human Rights. By Repecca CHALMERS Barton. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. 102. $2.00 cloth, $2.50 bound.) 


In 1945 the late Governor Walter Goodland of Wisconsin set up a 
Governor’s Commission on Human Rights which subsequently acquired a 
modest state appropriation and legislative authorization “to disseminate in- 
formation and to attempt by means of discussion as well as other proper 
means to educate the people of the state to a greater understanding, appreci- 
tion, and practice of human rights for all people.” It is the story of the 
Commission’s experiences which its executive director, Mrs. Barton, unas- 
sumingly tells. The frequent emphasis on “other proper means” of educa- 
tion as well as on “practice” apparently makes life interesting for the 
director and the thirty-five citizen members of the Commission. But also its 
“example of education in action . . . transfused with creative imagination” 
has led Governor Walter J. Kohler to praise the Commission as “a model 
of state public service.” 

Typical of the Commission’s approach to concrete problems of human 
rights was the practice of discrimination by certain tourist resort owners. 
On learning by fact-finding investigation that the basic cause was an un- 
founded fear of business loss, the Commission quickly turned for con- 
structive ideas to resort owners themselves. Shortly a broadly representative 
regional resorts planning conference, thousands of letters explaining the 
state’s 1895 “equal rights” law, and other steps produced the desired results, 
with affected state agencies even officially adopting the Commission-coined 
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slogan “Wisconsin, Vacationland for All.” The essence of the Commission’s 
approach to such concrete rights problems is to emphasize the positive, 
“expect the best rather than the worst of people,” and especially in a practi- 
cal way to “prepare the way” for this best. 

Although much of the Commission’s work, in its endeavor to make 
friends and whittle away at attitudes of prejudice, concerns the undramatic 
“velvet glove” work of research and disseminating information, on occasion 
the “iron fist” of law-enforcement agencies is called on. Thus in 1952 the 
state Attorney General, at Commission request, brought suit against the 
American Bowling Congress (national headquarters, Milwaukee) to force 
elimination of the “white male” clause of its constitution. Rising public 
pressure, in which Commission-supplied facts played a major role, per- 
suaded the ABC to drop its restrictive membership clause before trial. 

In this brief volume the vital theme of human rights in action and atti- 
tude is presented in charmingly friendly manner to reach even the least- 
schooled general reader. Although this reviewer regrets that the account 
could not have been livened up and somewhat better organized, it is never- 
theless worth the short evening it takes to read. Even students of Machi- 
avelli may find here several heart-warming illustrations to lighten their 
studies and teaching. 

Bernarp C. BorNING. 


University of Idaho. 


West German Leadership and Foreign Policy. Edited by Hans Sperer and 
W. Puiturs Davison. (Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957.) 


The seven contributors of the Rand Corporation’s new study of West 
German attitudes have made an important addition to the growing litera- 
ture on one of our most significant but least understood allies. Six of the 
eight essays in the symposium are based on interviews with German ieaders 
held by the authors during 1953-55 under the auspices of the Rand Cor- 
poration; the other two were written expressly and in the first instance for 
the present volume. Inevitably, some are less up to date than others, and 
the somewhat gloomy conclusions concerning the degree of democratization 
of German life reached in 1954 are different from the more optimistic esti- 
mates of 1956. On the whole, however, the separate papers are concistent 
with one another, and the quality of the entire work is uniformly high. 

Separate chapters describe the attitudes of party leaders, civil servants, 
trade-unions, business organizations, and communications media, and there 
is a general introduction and an over-all survey of trends in West German 
opinion 1946-56, provided, respectively, by the editors. The collective work 
is misnamed: all of the chapters deal not only with foreign policy but with 
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domestic affairs. But this omission only reflects the fact that in the Ger- 
many of today domestic and international affairs are closely intertwined. 

Though it is impossible to make an adequate summary of such a col- 
lective work, we may note several major conclusions. The first is an inward 
turning of German attitudes and a depoliticization of their content. Many 
Germans had their fingers burned from their political association with 
Nazidom; the evidence of the decade after 1946 is that roughly one-third to 
one-half of the German population looks back to the era of National Social- 
ism as a period “in which the good outweighed the bad.” At the same time 
the results of war and ensuing occupation proved that National Socialism 
was politically inexpedient. The conclusion drawn by many Germans has 
been the need to withdraw from political affairs altogether. Secondly, and 
correlatively, there has been a renewed stress on economic, social, and 
cultural life. From the very first year of the occupation, “national or per- 
sonal economic matters” have seemed to many (perhaps most) Germans to 
be problems outweighing such political issues as reunification and rearma- 
ment. Thirdly, it is not surprising that West Germans are not ready to 
make great sacrifices to achieve reunification. While “more than nine out 
of ten ... are in favor of the reunification of their country . . . relatively few 
are willing to sacrifice their form of government, their economic system, 
their security, or their peaceful existence to attain it.” 

West German Leadership and Foreign Policy provides a comprehensive 
and reasonably up-to-date survey of German attitudes and must commend 


itself to all interested in German affairs. 
R. N. RosECRANCE. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Empire of Fear. By ViLapmir and Evpoxia Petrov. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1956. Pp. 351. $5.00.) 


The authors of this volume gained considerable fame in 1954, when as 
agents of the MVD in the Soviet Embassy in Canberra they defected, were 
granted asylum, and testified before an Australian Royal Commission on 
the “unofficial” activities of the Soviet Embassy and its personnel in that 
country. The similarities of the Petrov case with that of Yuri Rastvorov, 
also an MVD agent who defected earlier in 1954 while stationed in Japan, 
are obvious. The list of such MVD defectors is gradually increasing, and 
with it our knowledge of the organization and activity of organs such as the 
MVD. But it is not as a further contribution to our knowledge of Soviet 
espionage that Empire of Fear is primarily important. 

Instead, in this reviewer’s opinion the contribution of this volume is the 
description of the Soviet system of government from the vantage point of 
members of the MVD. Colonel and Mrs. Petrov emphasize the reign of 
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fear, affecting even or primarily those who are ordinarily regarded as pur- 
veyors of terror. Of course, the Petrovs cite considerations for their own 
safety as a major reason for their defection, but more important, they give 
numerous illustrations of the widespread use and effects of fear as a primary 
instrument of rule: “Fear is the essential instrument of Communist domi- 
nation. Fear is the master wherever the power of the Kremlin can make 
itself felt. That fear ruled our lives in the Embassy in Canberra and drove 
us to seek refuge and freedom in Australia.” The conclusions of many 
Western observers to the effect that the higher an individual’s position in 
Soviet society, the greater the tendency to be subject to the rule of fear 
seems adequately to be substantiated by this work. 

Colonel Petrov also contributes some information on recent causes 
célébres in Soviet history, e.g., the murder of Trotsky, the trial and fate 
of Karl Radek, the Burgess-Maclean case, the post-Stalin amnesty, and 
so on. Suffice it to say that most such information is cited secondhand, that 
much of it could easily be obtained from books with which Colonel Petrov 
is obviously familiar, and that some of it is open to considerable doubt, e.g., 
the “reign of lawlessness and banditry” which followed the release of 
“hordes of prisoners” in mid—1953. 


State College of Washington. 


Puiu S. Sporrry. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


The officers elected by the Pacific Northwest Political Science Associa- 
tion at its Missoula meeting were Henry Angus of the University of British 
Columbia, President, and Robert Fluno of Whitman College, Vice Presi- 
dent. Miss Barbara Teeters of Montana State University and Alex Gott- 
fried of the University of Washington were named new members of the 
executive council for three-year terms. 


The Pacific Northwest Regional Conference of the American Society of 
International Law in co-sponsorship with the Seattle Bar Association, the 
University of British Columbia, the University of Washington School of 
Law, and the Institute of International Affairs held its Spring meeting at 
the University of Washington at Seattle, April 18-19, 1958. 


At its Spring meeting, the Southern California Political Science Associ- 
ation elected the following officers for the 1958-59 academic term: Presi- 
dent, Thompson Black, Los Angeles State College; Secretary-Treasurer, Ben 
G. Burnett, Whittier College; and members of the Executive Council, Bill 
Buchanan, University of Southern California, David Farrelly, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Don Leiffer, San Diego State College, Ray Mc- 
Kelvey, Occidental College, and Dave McLellan, University of California, 
Riverside. 


Two years ago the Executive Council of the Western Political Science 
Association established an annual award to be granted for distinguished 
research on some aspect of political science in the western states. Studies 
dealing with public policies, politics, public administration or other topics, 
domestic or international, of particular significance for the western region 
of the United States were to be deemed eligible for the award. 

The Awards Committe for this year was composed of Professors Ernest 
Engelbert, University of California, Los Angeles, chairman; Del Hitchner, 
University of Washington; Frederick Irion, University of New Mexico; 
Roy V. Peel, University of Utah; and Egbert Wengert, University of 
Oregon. 

This committee, on behalf of the Executive Board and members of 
the Association, granted the award to Dr. Robert Joseph Pitchell, for his 
doctoral manuscript entitled “Twentieth Century California Voting Be- 
havior” completed at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1956 under 
a doctoral dissertation committee chaired by Professor Peter Odegard. The 
Awards Committee commended Dr. Pitchell both on the research design 
of the manuscript and for its coverage of primary and secondary sources. 
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A Bureau of Government Research at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
was established effective July 1. Appointed as director is Ross R. Rice, As- 
sociate Professor of Political Science. Assisting in bureau activities will be 
David A. Bingham. 


The sixty-fourth National Conference on Government is to be held in 
Colorado Springs, September 14-17. Upwards of 1,000 political scientists, 
business leaders, mayors and city managers, charter drafters, educators, 
Newspapermen, and citizens concerned with state and local government 
will participate in the Conference. 

Taking part in the eighteen sessions, which will delve into today’s 
governmental problems, will be experts from many fields of government 
and civic-minded men and women from the forty-nine states and several 
foreign countries. In addition, representatives from twenty-two cities 
reaching the finals in the All America Cities Contest will make their bids 
for top recognition to the Contest Jury of which George H. Gallup is 
foreman. Subjects to be examined in the panel sessions include: Regional 
Planning; Education for Civic Leadership; How Citizens Aid the City 
Manager; Neighborhood Rehabilitation and Annexation. Special sessions 
also are planned for individuals concerned with the drafting of city charters 
and with state constitutional revision. 


Eight bay area colleges and universities will be represented at Saint 
Mary’s College on May 19 when Alpha Pi Gamma Upsilon, undergraduate 
honor society of the college, sponsors an intercollegiate forum. The forum 
will discuss the topic, “What Makes a Great Teacher,” dedicated to the 
late Dr. James L. Hagerty. Dr. Mortimer Adler of San Francisco will act as 
moderator for the panel. 


Three professors of economics, Gerhard N. Rostvold, Pomona College, 
John P. Shelton, Claremont Graduate School, and Procter Thomson, Clare- 
mont Men’s College; a professor of education, Hubert C. Armstrong, Clare- 
mont Graduate School; and a professor of government, John A. Vieg, 
Pomona College, make up the five faculty members responsible for the 
summer-long study of the growing crisis in California local finance. The 
project is the first co-operative, interdisciplinary investigation sponsored by 
the newly organized Claremont Social Research Center. Six men have 
been selected as research assistants, all of them either students in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School or June graduates from Pomona or CMC. They are 
Frank Farner of Claremont and James T. Doyle, Jr., of San Bernardino, 
both in education; Pauli R. Kaufman of San Diego, government; and Bruce 
F. Davie of Los Angeles, William Littlefield of Pasadena, and George H. 


McMillan of Claremont, all in economics. 
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The Brookings Institution’s Conference for Federal Executives was held 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, June 15-27. Conference speakers and resource 
persons included Rocco C. Siciliano, Special Assistant to the President; 
Senator Frank Church (D-Idaho); Earl L. Butz, Dean of Agriculture at 
Purdue and formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Roger W. Jones, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget; Hugh L. Dryden, Director 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Civil Service Com- 
missioner Frederick J. Lawton; and John A. Perkins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and formerly Under Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The Conference program is being financed by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. It was developed by the Brookings Institution in co- 
operation with leaders in government and private life who have been con- 


cerned with the growing need for the development of effective executives 
for the Federal Service. 


On May 18-19 the Washington State—-Northern Idaho Citizenship 
Clearing House sponsored a conference on the “Teaching of Political 
Science in a Nuclear Age.” Approximately twenty-five professors from 
Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia attended the sessions. In 
addition, two professors from Arizona institutions were present. 


Gilbert Abcarian, formerly with the University of Tulsa, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Political Science at Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata, California. 


Totton J. Anderson, chairman of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Southern California, served as Visiting Professor of 
Government at the University of Hawaii during the past summer session. 


John W. Baker, formerly of Humboldt State College, has been ap- 
pointed Professor and Chairman of the Department of Political Science at 
the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


William Baumann, formerly of Texas Technological College, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Political Science at Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata, California. 


Leonard Binder of the University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
granted special leave to study religious groups in Iran on a Social Science 
Research Council grant. He presented a paper at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Comparative Politics Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council at Endicott House, Dedham, May 4-6. 
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David A. Bingham has been promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at Arizona State College, Tempe. 


John C. Bollens who is serving as executive director of the Metropolitan 
Community Studies, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, while on leave from the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, has been appointed to a committee of con- 
sultants who will participate in planning a series of six television films on 
metropolitan area developments. The films, which will be financed by 
grants from the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh and the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, will be used by television stations 
and educational institutions and by citizen groups concerned with metro 
politan problems. On May 25 Dr. Bollens delivered the keynote address 
of the three-day Indiana Governor’s Conference on Urban Area Problems, 
which was held in Bloomington. 


Ben G. Burnett has been raised to the rank of Associate Professor at 
Whittier College. 


James S. Coleman of the University of California, Los Angeles, was a 
participant in the Thirteenth Session of The American Assembly at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, May 1-4. He served as panel rapporteur and 
contributed a paper. The proceedings of the conference will be published 
under the general title: “The United States and Africa.” 


Eugene P. Dvorin, Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment at Los Angeles State College. He will be on sabbatical leave 1958-59. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the University of California, Los Angeles, has 
been awarded a Fulbright grant to do research in Italy on certain Latin- 
American problems. He will be on sabbatical leave 1958-59. 


Heinz R. Hink, formerly of the University of Washington, has accepted 
an appointment as Assistant Professor of Political Science at Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 


Carroll P. Hurd, formerly of Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has accepted a position for next year at the University of Wyoming. 
He taught the summer quarter at the University of Utah. 


Dean Luther J. Lee of the Claremont Graduate School has been 
elected chairman of a seven-man Executive Committee for the Claremont 
Social Research Center. Its members represent the several colleges involved 
and likewise all the major disciplines included in the social sciences. 
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Roscoe C. Martin of Syracuse gave a serie of special lectures and semi- 
nars at the University of California, Los Angeles, April 16-May 10. His 
presentation before a departmental seminar concerned “Prospects and 
Trends in Public Administration.” 


Frank Munk, Reed College, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
academic year 1958-59 to accept an appointment as Advisor to the Euro- 
pean Director of Radio Free Europe on Intellectual Co-operation, with 
headquarters in Munich, Germany. 


Vincent Ostram, Oregon; Hubert Marshall, Stanford; Laurnce Radway, 
Dartmouth; and Josef Silverstein, Cornell, visited the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, delivered lectures, and held discussions with members 
of the department and students during the spring semester, 1957-58. 


Dr. Fred A. Sondermann has been promoted to Associate Professor of 
Political Science at Colorado College. 


Dr. John A. Vieg, professor of government and chairman of the depart- 
ment at Pomona College, has been named as the first Visiting Legislative 
Research Professor at the University of California, Berkeley, for 1958-59. 
He will be on leave from the Pomona faculty for the year. 


Francis D. Wormuth, who has been on leave during 1957-58, has re- 
turned to the University of Utah after teaching for the academic year and 
the summer session with the Graduate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 


The following articles will be reprinted in a book of essays on legislative 
institutions and behavior by John C. Wahlke, Vanderbilt University and 
Dr. Heinz Eulau, Stanford University, published by The Free Press: Otto 
Kirchheimer, “The Composition of the German Bundestag,” December, 
1950, Western Political Quartely; P. Beckett & C. Sunderland, “Washing- 
ton State’s Law Makers: Some Personnel Factors in the Washington Legis- 
lature,” March, 1957, Western Political Quarterly; William J. Keefe, 
“Comparative Study of the Role of Political Parties in State Legislatures,” 
September, 1956, Western Political Quarterly; John H. Millett, “The Role 
of an Interest Group Leader in the House of Commons,” December, 1956, 
Western Political Quarterly. 














Public Administration 


by MARSHALL E. DIMOCK, GLADYS 
0. DIMOCK, and LOUIS W. KOENIG 
Notable new material on: the President and his Executive 


Office; current policies and more efficient practices; inter- 
national administration. 576 pages, $7.00 





More coming 


NEW 


Russian Political Institutions 
by scoTT 


Clear, concise presentation of the available facts, set in the 
standard framework of textbooks on government. 265 
pages, $4.00 


Free Elections — ,, w. su. mscxenze 


The first full examination of the basic attitudes, principles, 
techniques and safeguards essential to “free” elections in 
the Western sense. 184 pages, $3.50 


International Institutions 


by PAUL REUTER 
The structure and operations of today’s international or- 


and day-to-day interstate relations against a 
ne nec of basic historical concepts of international 
society and law. 316 pages, $5.00. 





Comprehensive 
well balanced 
up-to-date 


choices 


all from 


RINEHART cc. 


Business Organization and 
Public Policy 
edited by HARVEY J. LEVIN 


Covers national security, conservation, stability as well as 
antitrust policies. Deals with all types of business includ- 
acne Presents many viewpoints. 550 pages, 





The 3 available editions of 
American Democracy in Theory and Practice 


provide texts to fit your individual course requirements on: National, 

State and Local Government (1104 pp., $7.00); National Government 

lB pad vel and the briefer Essentials ls edition of National, State 
and Local Government (737 pp., $6.50) 
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